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references the size and composition medieval armies, 

most historians have been content the past rely mainly 
the statements the But Sir James Ramsay and 
Dr. have always advocated the method back 
the records’, and have shown the utter untrustworthiness 
chroniclers’ estimates the numbers armies. Recently the 
late Professor Tout has revealed the wealth information the 
strength English armies found the wardrobe and house- 
hold propose examine the strength and composi- 
tion some the armies mobilized the reign Edward 
supplementing and modifying places the conclusions the 
three writers mentioned. 

There appear official pay-rolls available give en- 
lightenment the size the first army Edward fighting 
against the Scots the Stanhope campaign 1327, nor the 
forces triumphant Halidon Hill 1333.5 But hitherto has 
not been realized that there extant valuable record, which 


Even Sir Charles Oman his History the Art War the Middle Ages gives 
too much weight the estimates chroniclers although uses printed sources like 
Rymer’s Foedera, Wrottesley’s Crécy and Calais, &c. his studies the armies 
the first three Edwards, has rarely had recourse the unprinted records check 
the numbers engaged military operations. 

See his volumes the Scholar’s History England, especially the Genesis 
Lancaster, and also his article The Strength English Armies the Middle Ages 
(ante, xxix. 221-7). 

Welsh Wars Edward Bannockburn and his article Mounted Infantry 
Medieval Warfare Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 3rd series, vol. viii (1914). 

Notably Chapters the Administrative History Mediaeval England, vols. iii and 
iv. deeply indebted Professor Tout for advice this topic. 

For few references troops summoned for the Halidon Hill campaign, see 
Morris, Mounted Infantry, pp. adds can offer figures the strength 
the army and that writs summons are unsatisfactory evidence numbers 
and one weary trying calculate from such means how many men served 
Falkirk Bannockburn Halidon Hill’. this article such material has been 
excluded. 
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illuminates the Scottish expeditions that namely, the 
controllers’ book particulars Richard Ferriby, keeper the 
wardrobe, covering the period from July 1334 August 1337.2 
This detailed account shows that the household was responsible 
for the payment during the winter campaign from November 1334 
February 1335 some 6,200 men. The retinues the king, 
six sixteen and unspecified number knights, 
amounted about 1,240 men-at-arms, foot archers, and just 
over 1,200 mounted addition there were some 400 
king’s yeomen, grooms, pavilioners, masons, &c. The county levies 
from the three Ridings Yorkshire and Richmondshire, Lan- 
cashire, Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, the Forest 
Dean, and from Durham, supplemented the holders charters 
numbered over men-at-arms, 460 hobelars and horse 
archers,’ archers, and miners from the Forest 


Sir James Ramsay has stated that ‘no official data are available for this campaign 
(i.e. Bannockburn) nor for any the many invasions Scotland during the reign 
Edward (ante, xxix. 222). Dr. Morris under the impression that the first detailed 
evidence for the reign Edward III dates from the Dunbar expedition 1337-8 
(Bannockburn, 100 and Mounted Infantry, pp. 93-4). Professor Tout believed that 
the ‘first detailed account wardrobe activity’ and military operations was that 
keeper Beche between August 1337 and July 1338 (Chaps. Adm. Hist. iv. 100-2). 

Cotton MS., Nero viii, the British Museum, detached from the normal 
repository the household accounts the Public Record Office. Was this the record 
used John Smith Nibley the Berkeley Manuscripts and described ‘liber 
compotus hospitii garderobe cum Edmundo Dering, Bart.’ The title runs follows: 
Willelmi Zusche Edmundi Beche clericorum, successive contrarotula- 
torum compoti Ricardi Feriby, Custodis Garderobe Regis Edwardi tercii post 
conquestum, receptis expensis factis per ipsum eadem Garderoba annis regni 
dicti Regis viii, ix, Tout does not seem have known this controller’s 
book particulars, although has used the summarized version Enrolled Accounts 
(W. and H.) 2/36, and also ‘the hospicium accounts keeper Ferriby, from January 
1336 January 1337’ Exch. Accts. 387/19, which cover only the middle period, 
that the first term Beche’s controllership. For the wages the men-at-arms 
see Nero viii, fos. and for those the hobelars, archers, and foot, 
ibid. 

John, earl Cornwall, Richard, earl Arundel, Thomas, earl Warwick, John, 
earl Oxford, Gilbert, earl Angus, and the retinue John, earl Surrey, who 
personally remained England. 

Including William Bohun, whose retinue men-at-arms not given, although 
his force horse archers mentioned. 

This included John Ward and chosen for the bodyguard 
the county Chester’, who first drew pay October 1334, their strength being 
gradually augmented till November, when ‘two standards with the arms the king 
were presented the said John and Henry Pledour carry before the king’ com- 
pany with 178 archers; another from Chester also came into commission that date. 

202 strong (led two centenars), whom were hobelars, horse archers, and 
vintenars drawing and 160 were footmen 2d. Dr. Morris has observed 
that pardoned ‘murderers and robbers and poachers won the victory (of Halidon)’. 

The designation the levies from the West and East Riding ‘hobelar. sagitt, 
equos’, which might suggest ‘hobelar-archers’, there were such category. See 
hobelar archers and s.v. see also Bailey’s English Dict. 
(1726) and Halliwell, Dict. Archaic and Provincial Words. The other references 
however, give hobelar., sagitt. implying the two distinct types, hobelars 
and horse archers. 

Some these shire levies did not serve for the whole period, e.g. the archers 
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there were also 100 men’ from the city York. The 
Welsh contingent comprised over troopers, hobelars, and 
900 

few comments may made this muster 1334. 
high importance, because seems the first occasion the 
appearance that type soldier, the mounted archers (as distinct 
from the foot archers), who were play most prominent part 
the campaigns Edward not only Scotland, but also the 
Hundred Years’ war. The earliest instance previously known was 
the Dunbar expedition 1337-8.2 1334 the retinues the 
earls, bannerets, and knights contained archers except mounted 
whilst the sum horse archers the retinues was nearly 
equivalent the number men-at-arms. Indeed, the later 
practice* attaching retinue the same strength horse 
archers there were troopers was anticipated many cases.5 
should, moreover, observed that mounted archers were fur- 
nished not only the magnates, but also the northern 
counties, although numbers far fewer than they provided foot 
result the bulk the archers the whole army 
were not yet the mounted category. Nevertheless, the system 
horse archers was 1334 well developed, and pay-sheets 
for the Halidon Hill expedition (of 1333) come light, may 
found that some the levies were horse archers. 


from Lancashire only served from January February and the 350 from Derby 
from December December. 

The famous draft leader, Sir Rees Griffith ‘capitali ductori hominum electorum 
Suthwall.’, was accompanied one ‘subductoris’ also receiving 2s. day, men-at- 
arms and centenars (leaders company 100 men) 12d., and 444 Welsh including 
hobelars 6d., one chaplain, standard-bearers, vintenars (leaders the group 
men), one (or doctor, these drawing 4d., and the other footmen 
2d. These left Builth December for Roxburgh and served till February 1335. 
Roger Corbet commanded the troops from North Wales. Walter Mauny led troopers 
and foot from his lands (in Merioneth), and Hugh Tyrel 114 from the king’s lands 
Radnor, &c. 

Dr. Morris draws attention the significance this class trcops, but adds: But 
1333 (at the time Halidon Hill) the horse archer has not yet appeared. have 
wait four more years for him (Mounted Infantry, cf. his Bannockburn, 100). 
Sir Charles Oman says: After Dupplin Muir and Halidon the efficacy the longbow 
had been revindicated, and few years later find the mounted archer appearing 
(Art War, ii. 119). 

With the exception the retinue William Norwell, the household officer, which 
contained foot archers well mounted ones. 

According Dr. Morris, ‘the next the evolution the mounted archer) 
that the princes, earls, barons and bannerets who raised heavy cavalry contract 
with the king, began add them horse archers equal numbers’. 

Thus Ralph Nevill had horse archers accompany his men-at-arms, and the 
earl Warwick had troopers his retinue and equal number mounted archers. 
However, this practice did not always hold good all the contingents. John Eltham, 
earl Cornwall, had 100 men-at-arms his retinue, but only archers, whilst Henry 
Lancaster commanded troopers but had less than 100 horse archers. Not all 
the leaders brought archers, but the more influential did so. 

Thus Sir William Gramary, leader the West Riding levies, brought 103 hobelars, 
horse archers, and vintenars, and 359 foot archers. 
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From examination sundry retinues whose composition 
precisely specified, would appear that, least the larger 
contingents, there were, roughly speaking, four men-at-arms 
every The period service proffered covered exactly 
quarter year, for instance from November 1334 
February 1335. This not the place discuss the rates pay 
the armies Edward III, but may here noted that the 
troops the retinues were paid the flat rate £100 
for every unit twenty men-at-arms for quarter year, earls, 
bannerets, and knights inclusive, whilst the mounted archers 
the king’s personal bodyguard drew sixpence day, and those 
the contingents the magnates similar sum for the seventeen 
days thereabouts they spent England their wages, how- 
ever, dropping fourpence during their service Scotland this 
curious arrangement first sight, but explained the fact 
that Scotland, these archers could supplement their fourpence 
‘living enemy country’. Amongst the artificers may 
singled out Alan Kirk, keeper the king’s tents, and Mr. 
Richard Goushill, mason with over fifty masons and hundred 
servants, under Altogether this campaign, the men-at- 
arms were paid £6,344 and the hobelars, archers, &c., £6,361. 

the summer 1335, Edward III launched much more 
ambitious expedition conjunction with Edward Balliol, march- 
ing two columns through southern Scotland and converging 
Perth. The troops served for quarter year from June 
September, many them remaining after Edward’s depar- 
ture share raid under Balliol conducted beyond the moun- 
tains between September and October. The 
magnitude this campaign testified the fact that the enor- 
mous number over 15,000 soldiers received pay from the house- 
Undoubtedly was the biggest campaign fought 
Edward III Scotland, and, from the point view numbers 
engaged, surpassed any the continental expeditionary forces, 
with the exception possibly the Crécy armament and certainly 


Ralph Nevill served banneret with knights and men-at-arms the earl 
Cornwall had bannerets and knights his contingent 100 troopers. The 
individual household knights, however, seem have brought with them, average, 
only esquires. 

See Morris, Mounted Infantry, for references the wages paid troops. 
has commented the different scales wages archers vogue for Scottish and 
for French operations, but did not know this strange arrangement mentioned 
Nero viii, e.g. fo. ‘unde fuerunt partibus Anglie per xvii dies quolibet 
eorum percipiente vid per diem per ordinacionem Regis quia terra pacis, 

partibus Scocie per dies quolibet percipiente iiiid. per diem’. 

Kirk and colleague drew 6d. day, and his assistants 4d. Goushill and two 
others were paid 8d., drew 6d. and the rest 4d., whilst his servants had 6d., drew 
4d., drew 3d. and the rest 2d. day. 


Nero viii specifies the wages the men-at-arms fos. 236-9 and those the 
hobelars, archers, &c., fos. 
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the great army mustered the siege Calais 1347.1 The 
king put out all his strength without success crush the Scots, 
and the importance his failure this year has perhaps not yet 
been adequately recognized. The retinues amounted 2,770 
men-at-arms, comprising earls, over bannerets, and 450 
these retinues were attached some 1,300 horse 
household yeomen, and pavilioners, masons, and fletchers. 
few cities* sent 150 horse archers, and York 100 armed men 
whilst the counties, &c., supplied less than 2,200 mounted 
archers and 3,700 foot The levies from Wales numbered 
men-at-arms and 2,900 John Darcy, Justiciar 
Ireland, brought over troops from Ireland, numbering bannerets, 
472 men-at-arms, 291 hobelars, and 815 footmen the contingents 
the earls Ormonde and Desmond were included this total. 
Their period service only began August, and, for many 
them, finished Walter Birmingham brought 
another force men-at-arms and 100 foot, who left Ireland 
August and campaigned till With regard this 
army 1335, may observed that the leaders the retinues 
had normally about the same proportion bannerets and 
knights ordinary troopers the 1334-5 campaign, 
but brought with them fewer horse Nevertheless, the 
counties and cities were furnishing increasing supply horse 
archers, practically equivalent that the foot archers. The 
mounted archer was fast ‘coming into his own’. Taking the 
expeditionary force whole, the muster over 3,200 men-at- 
arms and 4,000 horse archers apart from the crowd foot was 


Infra, 364. 

William, count Juliers, was active service with two other counts, banneret, 
knights, esquires, and ‘valettis (?) vocatis few other 
‘foreign’ knights from Germany, &c., also served, and Eustace Makerswell, banneret, 
from Scotland, who came into service Roxburgh December. Welsh foot 
should also added the retinue William Montagu. 

Including John Ward and 162 ‘archers selected the county Chester for the 
body the king’, Ward receiving 8d. day and the others 6d. 

Mainly from Yorkshire, e.g. from Beverley, Doncaster, and Pontefract 
Lincoln sent 60, whilst Wells and Gloucester dispatched and respectively. 

Lancashire sent less than leaders and centenars with 232 horse archers 
and 653 foot archers. The archers came from over counties, including Surrey, 
Sussex, Kent, and Middlesex, whilst, the west and south-west, levies were raised 
from Gloucester, Somerset, Hereford, Wiltshire, and Shropshire. There were 171 
foot archers ‘causa cartarum Regis pace habitarum habendarum’ cf. supra, 
354, 

From the Marcher lordships Warenne, Arundel, &c., came some 800 foot Sir 
Rees Griffith and Oweyn Owen served with troopers and 1,125 foot from 
South Wales and also there were men-at-arms and 974 foot from North Wales, 
starting from Conway June. 

Exch. Accts, 19/16 and Pipe Rolls 187/55. 

Pipe Rolls 191/49d. 

The retinue the earl Surrey, though 242 strong, had but horse archers, the 
same number Arundel with 105 and Warwick with men-at-arms. 
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fine recruiting even though the strategic results 
the campaign were meagre. 

unnecessary here dwell the various campaigns 
1336, they were magnitude and little military value, 
although Edward’s dash into the Highlands far Forres and 
Elgin, returning Aberdeen Perth, was possibly his most 
daring and romantic Scottish expedition.2 With regard the 
numbers taking part this raid, impossible believe that 
this lightning foray through the most difficult country was con- 
ducted with the 20,000 chosen troops imagined the Scottish 
chronicler Wyntoun, and accepted Dr. Mackinnon. The 
diarist the expedition puts the king’s force 400 men-at- 
arms, and many hobelars and archers, much more probable 
figure, viewed the light the household accounts Ferriby, 
giving the composition the chief contingents then serving 

respect the operations the later part 1337 and the 
first half 1338, Professor Tout has estimated the total forces 
engaged the Scottish wars paid Edmund Beche, keeper 
the wardrobe between August 1337 and July 1338: 
rough calculation shows three earls, one bishop, seven nine 
bannerets, about one hundred knights, seven hundred men-at-arms 
and about eight hundred horse archers and hobelars enrolled for 


index the relative costs the campaigns this period afforded the 
wages men-at-arms 1334-5 cost £6,344 (Nero, fo. 1335 
£15,629 (fo. and 1336, £9,380 (fo. 244). 

For this incursion, see the letter Ellis, Original Letters, 3rd Series, 
Ramsay, op. cit. 242-3 Tout, The relief the widowed countess 
Athol Lochindorb Castle appealed the imagination Englishmen, whilst the 
Scottish chroniclers delighted the stories the imperturbability shown Edward’s 
great foe, Moray. The devastation the countryside and the destruction Aberdeen 
utterly failed crush the spirit the Scots. 

Wyntoun, ii. 428 Mackinnon, History Edward III, 86. The latter does not 
usually credit the swollen estimates given chroniclers, although has not gone 
sufficiently the administrative records obtain truer figures. 

Nero viii, fo. 240 Exch. Accts. 387/19. The Nero MS. accounts furnish 
many details with regard the military operations and the leaders. Thus one 
entry definitely fixes the date the death the king’s youthful brother John 
Eltham, earl Cornwall, namely, September, Complete Peerage (G.E.C.), iii. 
435 ‘quo die dictus comes moriebatur apud villam Sancti Johannis (Perth) Scocie’. 
This notice corrects Ramsay’s statement that took place October (op. cit. 247). 
The settling this date renders improbable the supposition the Scottish chroniclers 
(e.g. Wyntoun, ii. 418, and Fordun, 361) that Cornwall was murdered his brother 
Edward III. the date Cornwall’s death, the king known have been within 
day’s journey Berwick his way south from Stirling. Cornwall’s companion, Sir 
Bartholomew Burghersh, with knights and troopers stayed with his body 
Perth till December, when they left with escort for Berwick and England. There 
are also entries Cornwall’s burial, which are special interest, his tomb exists still 
Westminster Abbey. Cf. Galbraith, Anominalle Chronicle, 

These accounts also show that Henry Lancaster, ‘assigned king and council’ 
captain and leader the king’s army Scotland, whilst the king was staying 
the eastern parts England, had 100 men-at-arms his personal retinue, and although 
half returned home September, the rest served till November. 
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pay from the wardrobe for the Scottish This includes the 
troops serving under Thomas Beauchamp, earl Warwick, the 
later months 1337.2 Interested primarily household activities, 
Tout does not stress the fact that there was expedition distinct 
and separate from that Warwick, viz. that the earls 
Arundel and Salisbury, accompanied the earl 
This army had formally constituted and 
‘treasurer war’ its own. This paymaster, Walter Weston, 
was apparently only responsible for the non-household troops,5 
and probably for this reason his work has not been discussed 
Professor Tout. Dr. Morris, his references the strength 
Edward’s armies, has drawn upon these accounts but 
has not utilized the household accounts. The two records taken 
conjunction will give more accurate total the forces engaged 
Scottish operations. Beche’s wardrobe accounts show that 
during the first fortnight the year 1338, the clerk Thomas Badby 
and others were responsible for the payment earls (Arundel 
and bannerets, knights, 370 esquires, hobelars, 
just under hundred horse archers, miners from and 
200 South Welsh footmen, whilst addition there were some 300 
men-at-arms with 250 hobelars and mounted archers the 
garrisons Berwick, Perth, Edinburgh, Roxburgh, and Stirling. 
Weston had his pay-roll the earl Salisbury, bannerets, 
nearly knights, 270 esquires, and 120 horse archers with 
Welsh foot the earl’s personal retinue moreover, paid the 
wages the 1,860 horse archers from the counties and over 300 

Op. cit. iv. 101, using Exch. Accts. 388/5. 

Warwick’s period service ended November 1337 (ibid. 11). 

Tout simply refers the ‘field forces engaged the siege Dunbar’ (iv. 101), and 
also mentions Arundel, who had been since April leader and captain the Scottish 
expedition with financial independence and extensive authority over all the northern 


counties’, and the foot-note ‘Arundel then was clearly the supreme commander 
contemplated the ordinances Walton’ (iii. 84). 

Arundel and Salisbury were appointed joint commanders-in-chief October 
1337 (Rot. Scot. 503). This not reproduced Rymer’s Foedera under that date, 
but there are various references under April entries powers given Arundel alone 
(ibid. ii, 1029; Rot. Scot. 524 (cf. supra, 3). 

That there was doubt whom Weston should pay evident from the fact that 
included the earl Gloucester and others his account only find these entries 
crossed out with the auditor’s comment ‘computato cum Beche, clerico 
Garderobe hospitii’. 

Exch. Accts. 20/25, and Pipe Rolls 188/33 For Morris’s references see Welsh 
Wars, pp. 79-80 Bannockburn, 100, and Mounted Infantry, pp. 

Arundel was accompanied banneret, knights, esquires, and horse 
archers Gloucester had bannerets, knights, and esquires his retinue. 

They had been sent from Hainault the bishop Lincoln and the earls 
Salisbury and Huntingdon whilst king’s envoys the continent. 

Morris shows that they were drawn from counties, all the shires except certain 
southern and south-western counties (Mounted Infantry, 94; Bannockburn, 100). 
the 466 Welsh levies (paid Weston) mentioned Morris, less than 150 left 
December after only serving days, and consequently they are excluded from 
the total troops serving January. 
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Welsh foot. Altogether there served Scottish operations that 
period some 1,060 men-at-arms, 2,350 horse archers and hobelars, 
and 550 Welsh foot, total nearly 4,000 troops. true that 
800 county archers left the army for home the latter half 
January, and 200 Welsh foot February, whilst there was 
gradual dwindling the county archers till the end the cam- 
paign June. But otherwise the effectives were not seriously 
impaired, Professor Tout! and Dr. Morris? would imply. Most 
the retinues retained their strength virtually 
account shows that the king himself made flying visit the 
Scottish front between and January, and left behind cer- 
tain number household troops, either the company his 
two household bannerets, Sir Reginald Cobham and Sir Thomas 
Ponynges, under Salisbury and Arundel the siege 
Desperate efforts were made Salisbury from March onwards 
press the siege triumphant whilst reinforcements 
some size were thrown into the garrisons. Altogether fresh 
troops amounting bannerets, knights, 180 men-at-arms, and 
740 hobelars and horse archers with 140 foot archers received pay 
these later operations. 


With regard the first campaign the Hundred Years’ war, 
that Flanders the estimates the number the 
expeditionary force have hitherto been based mainly upon the 
statements chroniclers,* but authoritative evidence available 


Tout says: ‘even before hostilities began with France (which, the same page, 
dates from November 1337) the garrison Scotland was weak’, and totalling the 
numbers receiving pay under Warwick, &c., adds that ‘this pay apparently soon came 
end’ (op. cit. iv. 101). cites the example the Warkworth retinue 
finishing its service November, Lucy relinquishing the posts justice 
Lothian and keeper Berwick February, and Molyns ‘and his retinue, 
reduced two men-at-arms’ returning home January. Nevertheless, the earl 
Arundel functioned during part least the period ‘keeper the king’s lands 
Lothian’ (Exch. Accts. 388/5, 13), whilst Sir Richard Talbot served keeper 
Berwick succession Lucy with less than knights, esquires, and archers 
(ibid. 15). Moreover, January Molyns had retinue one knight, esquires, 
and horse archers, and although left then with his knight and two men-at-arms, 
the four other troopers and archers stayed behind with Ponynges and Cobham. 

Infantry, 94. His estimates were taken only from Weston. 

The earl Salisbury was accompanied banneret, knights, and 117 
esquires the early part January and from May June had only one 
knight and esquires fewer pay. 

e.g. Cobham with knights, esquires, and horse archers, Ponynges with 
knights and troopers, serjeants-at-arms, household esquires, and royal 
archers served June 1338. 

Dr, Morris has pointed out, very large number workmen were drawing 
wages from March June’, e.g. some carpenters and many masons, were 
engaged the construction ‘engines’ batter down the walls. 

indicated, Dr. Morris has not utilized the household accounts, although 
for this expedition has supplied fragment information from army account 
Accts. 21/21) which relates certain number troops paid Houton 
mustered from sundry counties and contained few retinues, the payments referring 
merely the period before the actual embarkation July. result the con- 
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the splendid book accounts William Norwell, keeper 
the wardrobe from July 1338 May 1340.1 calculation from 
this record reveals the fact that, for the period October 1339 
November 1339, during which time the English and French 
armies had confronted one another Buironfosse the Thiérache 
operations, the English had pay from the household Henry, 
bishop Lincoln, the earls Derby, Northampton, Salisbury, and 
Suffolk, about bannerets, 280 knights, 1,290 men-at-arms, 950 
horse archers, and 230 foot archers. There were also commission 
some 550 horse archers and 1,350 foot archers from the counties 
and towns, but only Welsh foot that particular date, although 
there had been considerably over thousand pay divers 
sum, then, the English forces numbered over 1,600 men- 
at-arms, 1,500 horse archers and 1,650 foot archers and spearmen. 
addition, payments were made wardrobe officials (directly 
indirectly) crowds foreigners from the Netherlands, German 
lands, &c., amounting over 800 men-at-arms galeati’. This 
was apart from the contingents the king’s allies, such the duke 
Guelders, the margrave the duke Brabant, the 
count Hainault. 

With regard this expedition may remarked 
that the leaders retinues were not yet acting the principle 
providing the same number mounted archers they had 
men-at-arms. Thus the bishop Lincoln with 104 troopers his 
retinue, the earl Northampton with 90, the earl Derby with 
93, and the earl Salisbury with 122 men-at-arms, each brought 
the same number mounted archers, viz. 50. Moreover, the 
light the records, must abandon the opinion that the innova- 
tion the force mounted archers was ‘considered specially 
suited for Scottish campaigns only, and the first armies which 
Edward III took the French war had few none these mounted 


clusions draws the pay the archers, &c., are not applicable the actual 
expedition itself; see his Mounted Infantry, 95. 

Ramsay does not the records for this campaign, but quotes with diffidence 
the estimates Knighton and Jehan Bel, the former giving 1,200 English men-at- 
arms, 800 ‘armed men’, and 2,000 archers, whilst the latter puts the figure 1,600 
men-at-arms: ‘Too much trust, however, should not placed these estimates’ 
(Genesis Lancaster, 265 and ante, loc. cit., 223). 

Misc. Bks. Exch. 203. See Tout, op. cit. iii, ch. ix, sect. and iv. 102-6. 

Sir Robert Corbet with constables and leaders along with 407 Welsh foot, and 
David Vaughan with constables and 304 footmen had been commission 
February 1339. Howell Duy Jorum Griffith with other leaders and 200 
fresh North Wales levies came into pay April 1339, but only served till the last 
day May. Griffin Madok and five magnates from North Wales had led 650 Welsh 
foot for days November 1338. Owen Owen and Philip Chanon with men-at- 
arms led 600 Welsh foot from South Wales April 1340. 

Juliers claimed his bill for 1,000 ‘armures fer’ (Foed. ii. 1108). Ramsay 
has estimated that ‘we should allow the same number for Guelders, and twice much 
for Hainault and Brabant each’ cit.). worth while noting that the king his 
message parliament asserted that had 15,000 men (Rot. Parl. ii. 103). 
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and that, ‘It surprising find that the obvious moral 
Dupplin and Halidon took such long time work out that 
some Edward’s early armies the Hundred Years’ war had 
only half their infantry strength composed For, 
indeed, the campaign, the mounted archers were nearly 
numerous foot archers, and, moreover, was the fighting 
class archers who comprised practically the whole the English 
levies (apart from the men-at-arms), for there were English 
spearmen, distinct from bowmen, although the Welsh contin- 
gents normally consisted foot spearmen. These mounted archers, 
not only the retinues, but also those levied from the counties, 
drew pay 6d. day, and the English foot archer 3d. day.? 
Perhaps, this connexion, may pointed out that the 
higher ranks were paid abnormally high rate for the term 
July 1338 November 1339; the pay the earl went 
from 8s. 13s. 4d., that the banneret from 4s. 8s., the knight’s 
from 2s. 4s., and the man-at-arm’s from day was 
this extravagant scale remuneration which was one the main 
reasons for Edward’s serious financial straits, resulting such 
momentous constitutional With respect the 
king’s expedition 1340, may note that chancery document 
(probably memorandum council proceedings) envisages the 
mobilization the king, earls, bannerets, 589 knights, 1,946 
men-at-arms, 1,012 ‘armed men’, 7,952 archers including 2,000 
Welsh archers, and 2,000 Welsh foot 

The next detailed pay-rolls are found the accounts 
William Edington, keeper the wardrobe and household from 
October 1341 April There much information the 
army serving Scotland the winter and note- 
worthy that many the retinues the leaders were accompanied 
hobelars this Scottish campaign preference horse 


Oman, Art War, ii. 119-20. illustration the latter statement, gives 
detailed list county county the muster rolls the array February 1339, e.g. 
Yorkshire 200 men-at-arms 500 and 500 archers. 
adds: ‘The archers, will noted, form exactly half the foot. The ‘armati’ are 
would 

This array, however, was intended primarily for home defence, and not for the 
expeditionary force. Moreover, whilst Oman’s assumption that ‘armati’ are 
not far from the fact (although strictly the ‘armati’ are more heavily equipped than 
the ‘hobelars’), both ‘armati’ and ‘hobelars’ are provided with horses, and should not 
classed ‘foot’. 

Dr. Morris relying upon Exch. 21/21 believed that the foot archers only 
received 2d. day (Mounted Infantry, 95). This was certainly the amount they 
received England July 1338, but the Continent, they were paid 3d. day. 

Misc. Bks. Exch. 203/261 Tout, op. cit. iv. 103, 

Dorothy Hughes, Years Edward III, passim, and Tout, op. cit. 

Miscell. 2/33. 

Exch., no. 204. Used Tout, op. cit. iv. 110-14. 
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archers whilst the hobelars were paid 6d. day, the mounted 
archers only had 4d. for this expedition. Most the county levies 
were foot But the important Breton campaign which 
followed, the horse archers again became prominent retinues (as 
future musters), and the captains brought roughly the same 
number horse archers they had Altogether 
there served from September 1342 some 1,820 men-at-arms (in- 
clusive earls, bannerets, and 330 knights), 1,890 horse 
archers, and 1,150 foot archers. The Welsh contingent consisted 
Ken(ric) Duy and three other constables, one chaplain, one 
physician, vintenars, and 376 foot archers receiving 
was frequently the case, the Welsh levies did not serve 
for the whole the campaign, departing December 1342, 
whilst most the other troops served till the middle February 
1343. these Scottish and Breton expeditions, the wages the 
earls were 6s. 8d. day, which was henceforth the accustomed 
rate. connexion with Henry, earl Derby’s, brilliant cam- 
paign 1345, may noted that his personal retinue amounted 
bannerets, knights, 150 esquires, and 250 mounted 
addition commanded 300 Welsh foot 

the size the army which fought Crécy and besieged 
Calais new evidence can Unfortunately the house- 
hold accounts Walter Wetewang are apparently not extant the 
although there are numerous transcripts portions 


Henry, earl Derby’s, retinue bannerets, knights, and 144 esquires also 
contained hobelars that Henry Percy, 40. 

They drew Henry Flambard, for example, led contingent horse 
archers, vintenars, and 110 foot archers they were only service from November 
December 1342. 

With the exception the retinue the earl Northampton whose 184 men are 
described ‘hominum armatorum sagittariorum equitum’. Thus the earl Derby 
had retinue bannerets, knights, 142 esquires, and 208 archers. John Darcy, 
chamberlain, was accompanied two other bannerets, knights, esquires, and 
horse archers. 

Mr. Evans, his ‘Notes the History the Principality Wales, 
(Trans. Cymmrodorion Soc., 1925-6) has given valuable study the Welsh 
levies the time Edward III, pp. 45-65. The allusions the present article will 
supplement his account (supra, pp. 355, 357, 359-62). With regard this Breton 
campaign, Mr. Evans says (p. ‘In 1342, 600 Welsh were sent Brittany the 
king’s service. learn about them, not from writ array, but from petition the 
lord the island Scilly, setting forth that whereas these Welshmen were drawn 
the sea that island, stayed days and carried away £500 worth crops, 
quoting from Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1343-5, 494. The details mentioned above, 
drawn from the household accounts Edington, supply fuller information. There 
also extant writ array, dated July 1342 summoning Winchelsea 325 the best 
troops North Wales, 200 Cheshire archers and 125 from Flint, whom two-thirds 
were spearmen and the rest archers; the return the Chancery given (Chanc. 
2/34, 11). 

Exch. Accts. 25/9; Pipe Rolls 191/54d. 

For Wetewang’s book receipts, which ‘gives only scanty summary 
wardrobe expenses’, the enrolment his accounts and Retford’s ‘kitchen journal’, see 
Tout, op. cit. iv. 115-18 and Galbraith, Anominalle Chronicle, 161. 
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that Dr. Morris’s estimate can accepted the best 
available, namely, that the siege Calais, after the receipt 
considerable reinforcements, there were ‘some 5,000 men-at-arms 
all ranks and 5,000 horse archers with 15,000 foot archers, 
presumably the county levies, and 600 foreign 
mercenaries and Welsh non-archer foot the rate 2d. day 
brought the gross total 32,000 men’. Morris believes that 
sum ‘2,500 represents the heavy cavalry Crécy, and there- 
fore about 2,500 the horse The records available for the 
Neville’s Cross campaign are incomplete, although there are the 
accounts John Woodhouse for payments the Scottish border 
during this period. Utilizing this and the Scottish Rolls with writs 
array, Dr. Morris has surmised that ‘at least 500 heavy cavalry 
and 500 mounted infantry must added for the Neville’s Cross 
army, and perhaps 

With regard Sir Thomas Dagworth’s expeditionary force 
Brittany 1346-7, Dr. Morris has stated that ‘Sir Thomas 
Dagworth contracted serve Brittany with 200 men his 
personal retinue, including knights, esquires, and 120 horse 
archers, plus extra 300 men-at-arms and 600 horse 
This statement requires elucidation and modification. There were, 
point fact, two distinct contracts made Dagworth, year 
apart. January 1346, drew with William, 
earl Northampton, that time king’s lieutenant Brittany, 
along with the earl Oxford and John Darcy behalf the 
king, whereby Dagworth was serve the deputy Northamp- 
ton his contingent was consist the knights, esquires, 
and 120 horse archers (as above) and addition ‘bidowers’ 
omitted Dr. Morris, perhaps because they were 
all probability Breton troops. was with this contingent that 
Dagworth sallied forth those operations taking and rescuing 
castles, &c., which culminated battle June 1346, 
St. Pol-de-Léon, fought against Charles Blois. the course 
his valuable studies the Historia Mr. Galbraith 


Especially the British Museum. have consulted the record the College 
Arms, used Wrottesley Crécy and Calais, but found was transcript the 
sixteenth century. For the Welsh Crécy, see Evans, op. cit., pp. 48-61. 

Mounted Infantry, Exception may perhaps taken Dr. Morris’s use 
the term ‘cavalry’, this epoch the men-at-arms dismounted fight. 

Ibid. pp. 98-9. Op. cit. 97, utilizing Exch. Accts. 25/19. 

See Appendix. This indenture concluded Quimperlé preserved Exch. 
68/3, and 65. Cf. ibid. 25/17, 25/18 and 25/19 also Pipe Rolls, 196/42 
(the account Eleanor, countess Ormonde, widow Sir Thomas Dagworth). 

one version the account, noted that 170 men-at-arms and 180 horse 
archers were also hired accompany Dagworth (?)’ for the rescue that 
castle (ibid. 25/17). Borderie alludes the indenture, but mistakenly assigns 
January the error affects his narrative (Histoire Bretagne, iii. 495 and 497). 

See ‘The Historia Aurea John, Vicar Tynemouth, and the Sources the 
St. Albans Chronicle (1327-77)’ Essays presented Dr. Poole (pp. 379-98.) 
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has pointed out that this chronicle reveals fact much signifi- 
cance military history, viz. the engagement which the 
enemies England (in this case Charles Blois) for the first time 
imitated the English tactics dismounting from their horses and 
fighting From his manuscript rescensions, Mr. Galbraith 
came the conclusion that this engagement referred ‘skirmish 
three weeks before the decisive’ battle Roche-Derrien 
June 1347. But there another version the Historia Aurea, fuller 
and more detailed, for the years which makes abundantly 
clear that the fight which the French (Bretons) dismounted took 
place, not 1347, but year earlier June 1346, little-known 
was chiefly result this triumph that Dagworth, 
instead being merely the deputy the earl Northampton, 
was himself created king’s lieutenant supreme command 
Brittany January 1347.4 new indenture, this time con- 
cluded with the king his personal contingent was now the 
strength 300 men-at-arms and 600 horse was with 
this force that Dagworth defeated and captured Charles Blois 
Roche-Derrien five months later.’ 


from the Historia Aurea and French Brut (ante, xliii. 213). Mr. Galbraith 

used mainly Lambeth MS. and Bodleian MS. 240. may also added that 
Ypodigma Neustriae (Rolls Series) also mentions the same fact, ‘omnes pariter 
peditando’ (p. 289). 

Bodleian MS. 462, fos. 31-2. this version part the lost Historia Aurea 
‘even more vast than any those surviving’, which Mr. Galbraith alludes (cf. 
Essays, pp. 387-8)? This narrative confirms another surmise Mr. Galbraith’s, 
for specifically states that its ‘extracts were taken from letter written French 
Sir Thomas Dagworth the king, which commends the men who were with 
him, declaring that crisis, better men than those who were his companions 
never saw nor heard tell any place’ (fo. 32). 

Perhaps because had less dramatic and decisive result than Roche- 
Derrien with its capture the opposing commander-in-chief. Thus not mentioned 
Ramsay, Oman, Mackinnon. But Breton histories allude it, e.g. Lobineau, 
Histoire Bretagne Longman, Edward III (i. 274-5) has description it, 
using James, Black Prince (ii. 44). Professor Tait, Chronica Reading Anonymi 
Cantuariensis (pp. also refers this battle the authority Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, MS. and compressed version Ypodigma Neustriae. Cf. 
Walsingham, Historia Anglicana (pp. 288-9) for very brief account. Dagworth lost 
less than horses the men-at-arms and 120 ‘hakeneys the archers this 
campaign. 

For this indenture concluded Calais, see Exch. Accts. 25/19. 

The strength mentioned Morris (see supra, 364). But these troops were 
those commission 1347 and must not regarded, Morris seems consider 
them, being additional those specified the 1346 indenture. Ramsay does 
not allude the first battle 1346, but narrating that Roche-Derrien says 
that ‘Dagworth took out men-at-arms, 120 archers, and servants, 240 all told’ 
citing Exch. Accts. 25/18, which merely refers Dagworth’s service 1346 (op. 
cit. 349, 1). 

Dagworth, his letter describing Roche-Derrien, gives his strength that 
battle 300 men-at-arms and 400 archers (Avesbury, 388). Part his force (but 
why only archers may have been thrown into garrisons, there may have been 


diminution numbers after April, when the quarter year, agreed upon the 
indenture, expired. 
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When Ralph, earl Stafford, the king’s lieutenant 
Aquitaine, was accompanied bannerets, 119 knights, 
1,117 men-at-arms, 1,328 mounted serjeants, horse archers, and 
1,096 foot 

official pay-rolls seem forthcoming throw light 
the composition the army, which accompanied the Black 
Prince Gascony that which won the battle Poitiers. 
Sir James Ramsay accepts the basis his computation the size 
the prince’s own contingent expressed his indenture with 
the king July 1355, viz. 433 men-at-arms, 400 mounted 
archers, 300 foot archers 1,133 all,? and proceeds make 
estimate the basis the shipping pressed into service for the 
prince’s expeditionary But with the material present 
available, perhaps good approach true estimate the 
strength the expeditionary force may found Issue Rolls 
list the ‘Regards’ bestowed upon the captains the army. The 
regard, bonus, was usually allowed the rate 100 marks for 
the service men-at-arms during quarter year. About 
June 1355, was paid advance for half Calculating 
the above rate from the respective sums given regards, the 
following results are obtained: the last column the table 
opposite, showing the actual size the corresponding retinues 
the campaign 1359 supplied for purposes comparison. 

The total number men-at-arms was, therefore, just over 
1,000. this number should added equivalent force horse 
archers, perhaps 300 400 foot archers the prince’s own retinue 
and elsewhere, and lastly body Welshmen amounting about 
170;5 Altogether the Black Prince’s expeditionary force may have 
numbered some 2,600 all told. 


Pipe Rolls 197/38. This number exclusive Giles Valois and other men- 
at-arms engaged the defence various towns and castles. Should there added 
the retinues, e.g. Sir John Chevereston, constable Bordeaux, knights, men- 
at-arms, and horse archers (ibid. 198/41) 

Quoted from Beltz, Memorials the Garter (p. 440). This was derived from 
Bks. Exch., no. 278/88. 

Op. 386-7 ‘The muster rolls the barons’ contingents are not forthcoming, 
but the shipping bespoke under the head the earl Warwick considerably exceeds 
that bespoke for the prince. Taking the barons’ returns therefore double the 
prince’s retinue, should have total about 3,400 men, just about the estimate 
Robert Avesbury, who gives the whole force comprising 1,000 men-at-arms, 
2,000 archers and body Welshmen.’ may, however, suggested the first 
place that the shipping clue numbers slender one. The implication that the 
contingent Warwick may have been large not larger than the prince’s cannot 
justified. The inherent improbability receives support from the evidence the 
comparison between the second assumption vitiates his argument. 
that the barons had their retinues similar proportions men-at-arms, mounted 
archers, and foot archers, had the prince. matter fact, the prince’s retinue 


was this respect abnormal. was not usual for leader have foot well 
mounted archers his retinue. 


Issue Rolls 369/17. 
Mr. Evans, op. cit., pp. 
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Name. Regard. 1355. 1359. 
Edward, prince £2,707 (about) 609! 587 


The earl Oxford omitted, but may have had contingent 
men-at-arms. There may have been also one two minor retinues. 


his estimates for the king’s formidable expedition 1359, 
Sir James Ramsay has relied upon the evidence the writs 
array and safe-conducts given Rymer’s Minor 
errors and omissions detail Rymer’s transcripts from the 
French (Treaty) Rolls consequently and moreover 
his principle deducing the number men-at-arms from that 
the sum total archers horse and foot, the proportions existent 
the prince Wales’s abnormal contingent 13555 open 


his indenture, however, the prince only stipulated for 433 men-at-arms. 

Lisle had knights, esquires, and horse archers his for his 
account, specially drawn account his early death service, see Pipe Rolls 
200 43. 

Op. cit. 435, quoting Foedera, 415-16, 439-47. 

transcribing the writs January 1359, summoning foot archers from the 
counties, Rymer has put mistake ‘quaterviginti’ instead ‘quadraginta’ the 
number demanded from Dorset. Moreover, has forgotten altogether the 200 foot 
archers from Lincolnshire, and the 200 archers from London (cf. Foedera, 
with Treaty Rolls 36/2 and and 37/16). 

Ramsay says that: mounted and foot were levied, course without any 
form sanction from Parliament’ (ibid. 433), and ‘the horse archers called for 
only numbered 910; the footmen came 3,474, whom 644 were Welsh, partly 
spearmen partly pioneers’. does not specifically speak these English troops 
being county levies, but other foot (except miners, &c.) are referred the Foedera, 
the only record cites his authority. reached the above total horse archers 
and foot assuming that foot archers well mounted ones were summoned from 
the English counties. This assumption from the Foedera incorrect. This mistake 
arose follows. Writs were issued January 1359 appointing commissioners 
array certain contingents foot archers the various counties (Treaty Rolls, 36/2 
and cf. Delachenal, Histoire Charles ii. 145). However, June the king 
altered his plans. The array foot archers was superseded, and the arrayers were 
ordered mobilize smaller number horse archers their stead (Treaty Rolls, 
37/16). Altogether 990 mounted archers were required place the 2,770 foot archers. 
London was asked supply 150 horse archers instead 200 foot, but this city pre- 
ferred compound for the service the sum £500 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1358-61, 
256). August, orders were sent the commissioners dispatch their contin- 
gents Sandwich. Rymer has published these mandates August, but did not print 
those June, which explain that the horse archers were the substitutes and not the 
supplements the foot archers (cf. Foedera, 440 and 415-16). Reading the light 
the Foedera alone, Ramsay not unnaturally presumed that the counties sent 
both foot and horse archers nevertheless, this vitiates his conclusions. Moreover, the 
present writer cannot follow the totals Ramsay gives for the mounted archers and Welsh 
levies, obtained avowedly from the Foedera, e.g. the number horse archers should 
970 and not 910 (ibid. 440-1). 

Ramsay argues that ‘In the Prince’s contingent, found that had fully half 
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criticism. But there need this case rely such unsatis- 
factory evidence, there are available the elaborate household 
accounts William Farley for this period 1359-60.1 The pay- 
sheets show that the king was accompanied the Black Prince, 
3,800 men-at-arms, 5,500 mounted archers, 300 household clerks, 
grooms and porters, 200 artificers, and 1,100 Welsh 
The grand total,’ then, serving from the end August the 
middle November 1359 may taken about 11, 900 men, vast 
expeditionary force, only surpassed the Crécy-Calais armies. 

After the Treaty Brétigny (or Calais) 1360-1, Sir John 
Chandos was empowered receive the new territories ceded 
England, and moreover was charged with the difficult task 
handing back the French certain lands and fortresses then 
the possession Englishmen. this mission, was accompanied 
knights, esquires, and horse archers, but was found 
necessary enlist the aid another knights, men-at-arms, 
and mounted archers drive out malcontents and contrariants 
for brief period, indeed, had engage 500 men-at-arms 
expel Britonibus’ from Limousin 200 rescue 


many men-at-arms archers; allowing the same large proportion the present 
say, 1,400 men-at-arms, should have grand total approaching 6,000.’ 

Exch. Accts. 393/11, pp. 77-114 Tout, op. cit. iv. 143-7. 

The prince had retinue bannerets, 136 knights, 443 esquires, and 900 horse 
archers. Lancaster commanded bannerets, knights, 486 esquires, 423 mounted 
archers, and 100 Welsh foot. Professor Tout, foot-note, has mentioned the contin- 
gents the prince and Lancaster, but with regard the latter has put 126 esquires 
error for 486 and has omitted the Welsh levies (op. cit. iv. 144, 3). 

The retinue the earl Arundel has been omitted from the pay-lists the 
copyist. The earl March died the last day February 1360, when his contingent 
dropped from bannerets, knights, 232 esquires, and 300 archers banneret, 
knights, esquires, and 118 mounted archers. 

The totals bannerets, knights, &c., include those already mentioned the 
retinues the prince and Lancaster. During part September Henry Percy was paid 
for bannerets, knights, 108 esquires, and 178 horse archers, although later had 
only knights, esquires, and archers. Edward Despenser had retinue 
knights, esquires, and archers, but mention not made these pay-rolls 
the Welsh archers Lord retinue’ spoken the Scalachronica (p. 158). 
Sir Walter Mauny was accompanied knights, esquires, and less than 
archers. 

Sir John Chandos was simply ‘king’s knight’, but commanded the large 
retinue knights, esquires, and archers. did not receive promotion 
the rank banneret, till had been endowed with St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte. The 
ordinary knight only brought some esquires and mounted archers. 

Oweyn Charleton led contingent from North Wales constables, doctors, 
chaplains, standard-bearers, criers, vintenars, and 920 foot, which served 
only from September November, when over 550 departed, the rest serving till 
January. 

Over 1,000 ‘foreign’ men-at-arms served till about November, but some 450 
departed about that date. 

Exch. Accts., 28/10; Pipe Rolls, 207/41: ‘pro exercitu suo vigorando castra 
fortalicia predicta detentioribus eorundem parte Regis vacuanda, necnon pro 
rebellibus lost less than 100 ‘coursers’ this work. 
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When Lionel, earl Ulster and afterwards duke Clarence, 
went Ireland the king’s lieutenant August 1361, was 
accompanied knights, esquires, and horse archers 
his personal retinue, well 360 archers from Lancashire 
Ralph, earl Stafford, commanded that country banneret, 
esquires, and 100 archers supplemented from Stafford- 
shire, 
For the last fifteen years Edward reign, there 
lamentable dearth information wherewith gauge accurately 
the size the expeditionary forces this period. Partly this 
due the fact that the wardrobe, Professor Tout has pointed 
out, ‘had little with financing war the last few years 
Edward reign’.? Partly caused the prevalence the 
system service the part captains, and 
the practice each captain accounting individually with the 
Exchequer. certain number these indentures have been 
preserved,* also sundry accounts their But 
many the most important records not seem available, 
for example, those relating the military activities the Black 
Prince Gascony and Spain from 1363 onwards. However, may 
recorded that John Gaunt, duke Lancaster, indented with 
the king for his Calais expedition 1369 serve for half year 
with 500 men-at-arms (including bannerets and 130 knights), 
thousand horse archers, miners, and number Welsh foot 
When Gaunt went Aquitaine the next year, was 
accompanied personal retinue bannerets, knights, and 
216 esquires, well 500 mounted 
this same year, Sir Robert Knolles, for his daring march from 
Calais past Paris Brittany, indented serve with 4,000 men, 
half men-at-arms and half his account still surviving 


Account the paymaster Walter Dalby from July 1361 April 1364 (Exch. 
Accts. 28/21). Sir John Carew led men-at-arms, horse archers, and from 
Leicestershire. the years that followed, there were reinforcements, e.g. James 
Butler, earl Ormonde, with troopers, fully armed hobelars, and ‘hobelariorum 
equitum non armatorum’, and Sir William Windsor with knights, esquires, and 
horse archers. Payments were also made Irishmen like Donald Gall ‘ductori 
quorundam soldariorum hibernicorum’ who drew 4d. day with colleague and led 
208 foot archers 2d. day. 

Op. cit. iii. 152-85. separate study this system required. 

Especially Exch. Accts. 68/3, 68/4, 68/5, and 68/6 (‘Indentures War’). 

Exch. Accts. and L.T.R. Foreign Accts. 

Exch. Accts. 68/4, Armitage Smith does not seem have known 
this indenture, but puts the strength ‘some 600 men-at-arms and 1,500 archers’ 
(John Gaunt, p.72). Ramsay farther from the mark, for says, ‘The Duke was 
sent Calais, with the Earls Hereford and Salisbury, and force 100 men-at- 
arms and 600 archers’, citing Foedera (op. cit. But ante, xxix, 225, Ramsay 
has adopted Armitage-Smith’s estimate. 

Foreign Accounts, no. (45 Edw. III), 29d. Cf. Devon, Issues the Exchequer, 
pp. 99, 212, 275; Ramsay, op. cit. ii. Walter Hewet appears have preceded him 
with 200 troopers and 300 archers pp. 142, 174, 274). 

Exch. Accts. 68/4, 90. 
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shows that the retinues under his command amounted 1,360 
troopers and 1,500 the important expeditionary force 
which John Gaunt led 1373 across the heart France,? the 
duke brought personal contingent bannerets, 119 knights, 
654 esquires, and 800 horse addition there are inden- 
tures and accounts available for the earls Stafford and Warwick 
and other maybe there are sundry minor retinues 
whose records are not extant, but the grand total the force 
would amount some 4,000 all told, the contingents the 
With regard, then, the armies Edward general, 
the conclusions Morris, Ramsay, and Tout respect their 
moderate size, although modified detail, are amply confirmed 
the new record evidence. 


APPENDIX 
Indenture with Sir Thomas Dagworth Deputy Brittany, 1346 
K.R. Exchequer Accounts 68/3 


Ceste endenture faite XXVIII iour Janeuer lan grace Mille CCC 
quarant cynk parentre les honurables seignurs monseignur William 
Bohun Counte Norhamptoun Conestable Dengleterre monseignur 
Johan Veer Counte Doxenford Chaumberleyn Dengleterre monsei- 
gnur Johan Darcy dune part, monseignur Thomas Daggeworthe 
daultre tesmoigne dit monseignur Thomas est demure lieutenant pur 
dit Counte Norhamptoun Bretaigne soi, quynszisme chiualers 
sessaunte cynk esquiers, sitz vyntz archers quarante Bideuwers dont 
leur mestre prent iour XIId lours deux vynetyners chescun deux VId 
iour, les trente sept chescun deux iour mettre bien 
qil puist garde dit pays prenant les gages usueles nostre seignur 
Roi comensant XXIX iour Janeuer lan susdit tange moys 
Pasque proschein auenir pleinement acompli pur lui ses chiualers esquiers 
archers susditz. auera dit monseignur Thomas tiel regard com 
dit seignur Counte Norhamptoun les aultres seignurs serront auys 
porra suffire dit monseignur Thomas par tant des gentz darmes 
archers dont est charge duraunt temps demoere. ont les 
seignurs auantditz enpris depar nostre seignur Roi qil lui fra paier preste- 
ment dedentz moys apres auantdit les gages regard auanditz. 


Ibid. 30/25. Ramsay gives the numbers 1,412 men-at-arms and 1,436 archers 
(op. cit. 11). 

Cf. Galbraith, Anominalle Chronicle, pp. 173-4. 

Foreign Accts., no. (50 Edw. 

Stafford commanded knights, 111 esquires, and 120 archers (ibid. no. and 
Warwick knights, 172 esquires, and 200 archers (Exch. Accts. 32/39 for his inden- 
ture, see ibid. 68/6, 127). The contingents other captains totalled nearly 950 men- 
at-arms and 950 archers for their indentures and accounts, see Foreign Accts., passim, 
especially nos. 10, 11, 12, and Exch. Accts. 32/26. 

Ramsay cites Froissart’s estimate the numbers 2,000 men-at-arms and 
4,000 archers, but suggests that ‘4,000 5,000 would likely total’ (op. cit. ii. 32, 
5). Armitage-Smith, however, says that the ‘army had mustered something like 
15,000 men, including 6,000 archers’ (op. cit. 104). 
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fra dit nostre seignur Roi restoure dit monseigneur Thomas, 
mander aultre pur lui chaunger pur garde dit pays iour susdit. 
garde susdit iours nomez les seignurs auanditz lui certifierent 
volente dit nostre seignur Roi auant dit iour, fortune les 
destourbe. auiegne dit monseignur Thomas soit chaunge 
rescous par aultre nostre dit seignur Roi mandera les dits partes 
iour susdit les seignurs susditz lui certifient temps couenable 
noun rescous chaunge, dit monseignur Thomas sen puisse partir 
honureement hors dit pays vers Engleterre aultre part voudra, 
santz reproche, dishonur, chalang blasme dit nostre seignur Roi 
soun counsail des seignurs auanditz nul autre. lui soit dit 
nostre seignur Roi tenuz payer gages usueles pur lui ses chiualers, 
esquiers archers susditz oue regard susdit pur temps qil demioert 
outre les ditz iours pur coustages pur eskipesoun deuers Engleterre 
ceo qil porra acompter par bone foi par serement ses seruauns 
entendauntz celles busoignes. serront les chiuax darmes dit mon- 
seignur Thomas ses gens preises nostre seignur Roi touz 
serront peris perdutz seruise nostre seignur Roi dit monseignur 
Thomas serra restore pris des auanditz chivax prises. cas 
dit monseignur Thomas ses gens susditz eient prisouners rien 
Roi les seignurs susditz puissent chalange, toutefoitz prisoun 
passe cynk centz liueres dit nostre seignur Roi ent soit certifie issint 
qil puisse avoir pur seon deuant nul aultre, come ils poont acorder. 
cas dit monseignur Thomas soit rescous chaunge dit iour 
lui plese demurrer les dites parties outre dit temps pur garde 
dit pays peril porreit escher, adonges lui soit allouwe pur lui ses 

gens susditz come deuant sibien regard, prisouners, restor des chiuax 

come ses gages auanditz. tesmoignance queu chose partie 

ceste endenture demurrant deuers dit monseignur Thomas les auanditz 

countes Norhamptoun Doxenford monseignur Johan Darci ont 

mys lours sealx, partie demurrant deuers les seignurs susditz dit 

monseignur Thomas mys soun seal. 

Done Kemperle iour lan susditz. 
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Sheriffs, Lawyers, and Belted Knights 


NTIL recently, our constitutional historians have agreed 

the belief that during the middle ages, parliamentary service 
was regarded unpleasant duty avoided whenever 
possible. This was the view Stubbs, spite his admiration 
for the public spirit the medieval while recently, the 
same theory has been expressed Professor The 
evidence for this conclusion comes mainly from the writs for 
the election knights and burgesses which were addressed the 
sheriffs. Most the variations these writs Stubbs discussed, 
and was led believe that the frequent occurrence such 
clauses those demanding the return knights girt with swords 
the exclusion men law indicated continued and far from 
successful effort prevent the counties from returning unsuitable 
representatives. 

This is, indeed, the most natural explanation, and has been 
unquestioningly accepted. But his summary Stubbs seems 
times have given too little attention the particular circum- 
stances attending the issue the different writs, and does not 
investigate what extent and lawyers were actually 
serving knights the shire. These, however, are problems 
which must considered the variations the writs are 
rightly understood, and seems desirable re-examine the writs 
the light what may learned from other sources their 
causes and effects. The present paper concerned with the 
variations the writs for the reign Edward III which are 
thought furnish proofs the unpopularity parliamentary 
service. 

All the writs the sheriffs contain some phrase descriptive 
the men returned, and the minor variations these phrases 
may passed over without comment, matters little whether 
the knights were chosen discretioribus laborandum 
important changes demand careful consideration, and seems 
best depart from the chronological arrangement used Stubbs, 

Constitutional History, iii. Evolution Parliament, 154. 
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and discuss together, with the relevant records from other 
sources, those writs that contain the same similar phrases. 
They fall roughly into two groups, those demanding the exclusion 
sheriffs and men law, and those enjoining the return knights 
girt with swords. 

The practice returning sheriffs parliament during their 
term office began during the reign Edward the first 
sheriff known have served knight the shire being Miles 
Pychard, sheriff Herefordshire from Michaelmas 1300 April 
who represented that county the parliament which met 
October the beginning Edward reign the 
custom had become fairly common, there being ten sheriffs the 
parliaments February 1328 and April those 
March 1337 and July and seven that February 1334. 
There indication that their attendance was regarded with 
disapproval until the parliament October 1339, when the 
commons asked that none the knights returned the next 
parliament should sheriffs other This request did 
not, however, result any modification the writ summons 
the next parliament January the practice 
seems have been checked for time, perhaps merely the 
force the feeling against the shires, although one 
more were returned practically every parliament until 
1373, their number remained small until November 1357, when ten 
were returned. From that time, the custom became more wide- 
spread, there being least seven sheriffs all but two the 
parliaments between that date and 1372, and three parliaments, 
viz. those October 1363 (13), May 1368 (11), and June 1369 (11), 
the number being greater than that any parliament Edward’s 
early years. But 1372 ordinance forbidding the return 
lawyers and knights the shire was issued, and after 
that date the writs ordering the sheriffs hold election knights 
and burgesses contained the clause: tamen quod 
seu aliquis alius vicecomes regni praedicti aut aliquis alterius 
condicionis quam superius specificatur aliqualiter sit electus 
This measure seems have been effective preventing the growth 
the custom, for sheriffs were returned the remaining three 
parliaments the reign Edward III. The usage revived some- 
what under Richard but did not again become prevalent 
before the issue the ordinance the return sheriff, 
knight the shire during his term office, occurred only 
seventeen times during Richard’s reign, and the largest number 


List Sheriffs for England and Wales, 59. 

Return Members Parliament, pt. 16. 

nul eux soit Viscount autre Ministre.’ Rot. Parl. ii. 104. 
Report the Dignity Peer, iii. 508-9. 
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serving sheriffs any single parliament was only six, the 
parliament January 1398. 

While the consequences the ordinance 1372 can thus 
measured, its antecedents and motives are not 1339, 
saw, the request for the exclusion the sheriffs came from 
the commons. Unfortunately, there clear indication what 
prompted the prohibition 1372, but seems implied 
the Parliament Roll that was the result petition from the 
sheriffs having been forced attend parliament the un- 
willingness others represent the counties: the only reason 
for excluding the sheriffs mentioned the ordinance that they 
are ‘communes Ministres Poeple, deivent demurer sur lour 
office pur droit faire checuny Nor likely that the sheriffs 
themselves had complained indeed the implication rather that 
they had not been unwilling return themselves the depriva- 
tion their writs expensis prescribed the ordinance 1372 
must have been intended discourage this tendency. 

How far, and what ways, had the tendency sheriffs 
return themselves developed the years before 1372? clear 
that during those years the return serving sheriffs knights 
the shire had been becoming more frequent. some counties 
like Staffordshire, Salop, and Lincolnshire, had always been 
common, and these was now becoming increasingly frequent. 
was spreading, moreover, new localities. Thus the first 
parliament which Gloucestershire returned its sheriff during the 
reign Edward III was that January 1348, and seven the 
eight parliaments which its sheriffs attended fell between 1357 
and 1372, while sheriff Rutland was returned each the 
seven consecutive parliaments from October 1363 November 
1372. 

The position 1372 then was (i) that few the shires (like 
Staffordshire) were tending regularly represented their 
sheriffs (ii) that other shires seemed tending follow their 
example (iii) that nine ten serving sheriffs any one parlia- 
ment formed considerable proportion the total twenty-eight 
twenty-nine England; but (iv) that nine ten 
serving were comparatively small fraction the total 
seventy-four knights the shire. 

The fact that nine ten out total twenty-eight 
twenty-nine sheriffs were tending return themselves suggests 
that the sheriffs were finding advantageous themselves 
so. When parliament met Easter Michaelmas Westminster, 


Les petitions queles les Communes avoient mis Parlement, les Respons sur 
eles donez, furont luez, auxi une Ordenance faite mesme Parlement,’ Rot. 
Parl. ii. 310. cit. 
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one might suppose that the motive the sheriffs was secure 
the advantage receiving wages knights the shire, while 
performing the ordinary duty their office going West- 
minster those seasons make their proffers the Exchequer. 
But this explanation their motives seriously discounted 
the fact that some the parliaments which sheriffs were most 
numerous, for example, those January 1361, May 1366, June 
1369, and November 1372, were those which did not meet 
Easter Michaelmas. If, therefore, was advantageous the 
sheriffs returned knights the shire, that advantage does 
not appear have been connected with their duties the 
Exchequer. The inference either that attendance parliament 
brought the sheriffs some material advantage, the nature which 
now unknown, that the office knight the shire was 
itself desirable. 

More important than the motive which inspired the apparently 
growing willingness the sheriffs returned knights the 
shire was the opposition this practice. (This opposition, 
should noted, came from the government well from the 
commons, for the ordinance 1372 was continuously applied 
the writs.) seems clear that the request the commons 
1339 was not general, but particular request, and referred 
certain special The king had asked the commons 
for aid. The representatives present replied that they were 
willing grant one, but that the aid asked for was large they 
could not grant without the counsel and advice their respec- 
tive communities. They therefore asked that new parliament 
should summoned and promised that meanwhile they would 
all back their districts and all they could aver 
aide bon and hoped with God’s help succeed this, 
prient outre, Brief soit mande chescun Viscount d’Engle- 
terre, deux mielz vanez Chivalers des Contez soient esluz 
envoiez preschein Parlement pur Commune, nul 
eux soit Viscount outre The request, then, 
referred only the next parliament and the commons’ idea was 
clearly that that next parliament was consent the graunt 
aide grant made mielz vanez chivalers des would 
more effective those chivalers had official position. 
this occasion the commons’ request amounted more than 
suggestion that this very special next parliament none the 
knights should royal ministers any kind, whether sheriffs 
others. But although the petition 1339 referred only 
particular occasion, suggests motive that may well have been 
the mind the government 1372 and later, though not 
avowed the documents which survive. certain that the 
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government attached good deal importance the formal 
assent taxation the commons’ representatives, and may 
well have feared 1372—when taxation was becoming more and 
more difficult obtain—that the increasing numbers sheriffs 
among the knights the shire would tend weaken the moral 
value this consent voluntary act. 

The avowed reason, however, given 1372 was, have 
seen, that the sheriffs ought excluded because they were 
‘communes Ministres Poeple, deivent demurer sur lour 
office pur droit faire This prohibition 1372 was 
general, not particular; and was apply not merely the 
but any parliaments which should 
held desore, the future. would seem that this was itself 
serious enough reason and one that concerned both the commons 
and the government. The sheriffs, for some reason which not 
clear, were tending return themselves parliament 
numbers. Parliamentary sessions were tending lengthen. The 
absence the sheriff parliament might delay the course 
justice and administrative business several counties, and this 
would cause inconvenience both the people and the govern- 
ment. Therefore their return knights the shire was pro- 
hibited desore, and the fact that the rule was constantly repeated 
the writs summons, although these were changed other 
respects, shows that the government agreed with the prohibition. 
appears, therefore, that the exclusion sheriffs was due mainly 
administrative reasons and not political considerations. 
Moreover, considering the political aspect the question, 
must always remembered that the sheriffs the most only 
number thirteen out total seventy-four knights the shire. 
their presence had been due unwillingness the part 
properly qualified persons serve, the proportion sheriffs 
among the county representatives would almost certainly have 
been greater, and the practice returning sheriffs would probably 
have been more widespread. Furthermore, 1372 the commons 
concurred the exclusion the sheriffs. Since every sheriff 
who served knight the shire relieved some other country 
gentleman from the necessity performing that duty, the con- 
clusion seems inevitable that those who opposed the return 
were themselves not unwilling serve. 

may now consider the attempts exclude the men law. 
The first writ which thought have been directed against their 
return one dated Edward III, which was sent the sheriffs 
addition the ordinary writ summons, and which they 
were commanded secure the election des plus leaux 
plus suffisauns chivalers serjauntz meisme countee qui 
soient mie suspicionous male coveigne communes mein- 
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tenours des These words are ambiguous and might 
used describe either undesirable members the legal profession 
the turbulent partisans the great lords. Thus while Stubbs 
believed them prohibition the return persons suspected 
legal malpractices the author the Parliamentary History 
regarded them warning against the packing 
and from the opening sentences the writ, which refer the 
oppressions the king’s ministers and the presence previous 
parliaments knights the shire who were maintainers false 
quarrels, and would not permit the grievances the people 
shown—considered connexion with what known the factions 
which disturbed Edward’s early years—the latter interpretation 
seems the more correct. slightly later date, however, the 
return lawyers aroused serious opposition. The writs for the 
parliaments 1351, 1352, 1354, and the first writ summoning that 
1355 say that the men elected must not perlitatores, 
querelarum manutentores, aut huiusmodi questu viventes ’.* 
The objection men law was stated still stronger terms 
the ordinance 1372, which was laid down, not only that men 
law pleading Westminister should not thenceforth eligible 
knights the shire, but that those who were then present 
should not receive their writs expensis. the previous case 
the sheriffs, desirable try estimate the extent which 
men law frequented parliament knights the shire. But 
the problem this case much more difficult. 

discover the number men law among the knights 
the shire quite impossible, records now extant preserve the 
names any but the most important legal men. 

Mr. Alexander his Devonshire County Members 
Parliament names several representatives that county whom 
believes have been His assertions, however, are 
based mainly the Year Books, which, unfortunately for the 
present inquiry, record only the surnames the pleaders, and, 
therefore, not enable identify with certainty the lawyers 
whom they mention. 

Almost the only lawyers then, whose full names have come 
down us, and who can with any degree certainty identified, 
are the few who outstanding ability, the favour friends 
court, rose such high places those judge king’s serjeant. 
Brief and generally accurate biographies these may found 
Foss’s Judges England. the men who, according Foss, 
held these positions during the reigns Edward and Richard II, 


Acta Publica, iv. 453. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist. Engl. iii. 411. 

The Parliamentary History England, 200. 

Report the Dignity Peer, iii. 590, 593, 603, 605. 

Transactions the Devonshire Association, 1913, vol. 45, 251. 


eighteen appear have been members the commons and, 
the majority cases, knights the shire during the reign 
Edward III. These were 


Robert Banyard (Norfolk), January 1327. Justice, King’s Bench, March 
1327. 

John Cantabrigge (Cambridge), September 1327. Justice, Common 
Pleas, January 1331. 

John (Kent), November 1330, September 1331, September 1332. 
Justice Itinerant, 1329. 

Robert Parning (Cumberland), September 1327, February 1328, September 
1331, March 1332. Justice, Common Pleas, May 1340. Chief Justice, 
King’s Bench, July 1340. 

Robert Sadyngton (Leicester), September 1327, 1328. Chief 
Baron the Exchequer, 1337. 

Robert Scorborough (Yorkshire), April 1328. Justice, King’ Bench, 
1334. 

Henry Hambury (Worcester), November 1330. Justice, King’s Bench, 
1338. 

James Hussee (Bath), May 1335, (Bridport, Dorchester, Lyme, 
Regis, Shaftesbury, and Bath), February 1339, (Bath), October 1339, 
March 1340, (Somerset and Bath), April 1341. Baron the Exchequer, 
1350. 

Richard Kellshull (Herts), February 1334, (Essex), September 1334, 
March 1336. Justice, Common Pleas, 1344. 

Thomas Radcliffe (Notts), February 1334. Justice Itinerant, 1330. 
Thomas Shardelowe (Cambridge), February 1358, October 1362, October 
1363, January 1365, May 1366, May 1368. Attorney General, 1366. 
James Woodstock (Oxford), February 1328, January 1333, February 
1334; (Berks) September 1334, March 1336, September 1336. Justice, 

Common Pleas, 1340. 

Thomas Ingleby (Yorkshire), March 1348. Justice, King’s Bench, 1361. 

William Bergh (Leicester), November 1372. King’s Serjeant, 1379. 
Justice, Common Pleas, 1383. 

Robert Tresilyan (Cornwall), May 1368; (Berks), November 1372. King’s 
Serjeant, 1378. Justice, King’s Bench, 1378. 

Edmund Chelreye (Berks), February 1339, 1341, 1344, 1346, March 1348. 
King’s Serjeant, 1362. 

Henry Perchay (Devon), January 1352, August 1352, 1357, 1361 (Chipping 
Torrington), January 1352. King’s Serjeant, 1365. Justice, Common 
Pleas, 1377. 


Walter (Shaftesbury), April 1357. Dorset, 1360, 1371. King’s 
Serjeant, 1375. 


this list may added the names few less distinguished 


lawyers whose profession happens mentioned surviving 
records. 


Two the king’s attorneysmentioned Foss’s 


Foss gives this ‘serjeant’s’ name Walter Persey, but the calendars Chancery 
enrolments almost invariably appears Perlee. 
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John Gaunt, who was appointed 1356, and Michael Skilling, 
who held the office 1367 and 1370, appear have been knights 
the shire, the former representing Lincolnshire March 1348 and 
the latter being returned for Wiltshire the parliament 1360. 

Whether the justices assize were always men law, 
impossible say, but official records show that the number 
men appointed this office was very small, and large propor- 
tion these can, even from the scanty information that survives, 
identified men law, appointment justice assize may 
regarded strong presumptive evidence legal training. 
The list probable lawyers should, therefore, include two Devon- 
shire representatives who are known have held this office. 
Hamo Diraworthy, who was returned for Exeter the parliament 
October 1339, and for Devonshire those July 1338 and 
February 1339, was 1346 appointed justice assize several 
south-western counties and William Cary, representative 
Barnstaple and Devonshire, probably brother the chief justice 
John Cary, mentioned the Close Rolls 1388 late justice 
assize 

Another possible man law who was knight the shire was 
John Berneye, who was returned for Norwich the parlia- 
ment 1335, and represented Norfolk those 1346, January 
1348, 1357, and 1368. Blomefield his History Norfolk 
describes him eminent but does not give the 
source this information. judge, however, from the im- 
portant business with which John Berneye was entrusted, 
seems highly probable that Blomefield’s account him correct. 
1340, was one the commissioners Oyer and Terminer 
concerning the alleged oppressions the king’s ministers the 
counties Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, and 
May 1345, after the citizens Norwich had petitioned the king 
that the men resident the fee the castle should under the 
jurisdiction the bailiffs the city, was appointed, with 
others, make inquisition quod 1343, when the 
bishopric Norwich was void, the keeping its temporalities 
was committed him and Elias and 1356, 
he, with Roger Cloune was appointed keep the tempo- 
ralities the bishopric Ely, the counties Norfolk and 
Suffolk, which had been taken into the king’s 


Cf. Chaucer’s typical serjeant-at-law, Justyce ful often assyse 
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Roger was receive all issues, profits, and emoluments view and 
testimony John, and make all necessary payments and render account the 
exchequer, while John was hold the courts the bishopric the said counties and 
control all receipts and payments. 
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Other less prominent men who seem likely have been 
lawyers may mentioned briefly. Hugh Sadlingstanes, who 
the time his death was recorder London, shown his 
appointment William del Strothre, mayor Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the guardian his son, have had some connexion with that 
town,! and may identified with the Hugh Sadlingstanes 
who was returned for Newcastle-on-Tyne the parliament 
1341, and for Northumberland those February 1339, October 
1339, and 1343. 

Thomas Moriz, knight the shire for Middlesex the parlia- 
ments 1358, 1360, and 1361, was styled his 
Nicholas Whiting and John Tremaen were, with Henry Percehay, 
appointed the attorneys John Grandisson, bishop Exeter, 
when was summoned appear before the king and council 
dispute concerning the royal chapel William 
Lavenham, knight the shire for Cambridge 1341, and for 
Middlesex the two parliaments 1348, was probably the 
‘apprentice the bench’ possessing lands Cambridge, who 
mentioned the Close Rolls Finally, Hugh Hull, 
the representative parliament Hereford county and city, may 
identified with the man that name, who, according the 
bailiffs’ accounts for the year 1319-20, received two marks 
attornatori civitatis pro feodo suo 

Thus, there are among the knights the shire Edward 
reign, twenty-six who, reasonably certain, were lawyers. The 
number itself small, but large proportion all the men 
law belonging this period who can now identified and if, 
may well the case, these figures may regarded indica- 
tion the percentage lawyers who were returned parliament 
for the shires, they must have formed influential minority 
among the commons. 

Most the distinguished lawyers here mentioned were returned 
for their shires while they were still comparatively young and 
undistinguished, and this which suggests that elec- 
tion represent county parliament was common event 
the lives ordinary men law, increases the probability that 
number members this profession who cannot now identified 
were knights the shire. 

There one case which are able form more definite 
conclusion the numbers lawyers than has been reached 
the foregoing attempts identify individual members the 
profession. The ordinance 1372 which forbade the return 
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lawyers and sheriffs parliament the future, also prescribed that 
expenses should granted such persons who were present 
the existing parliament. The enrolment writs expensis, 
which this period was usually pretty complete for the knights, 
shows that twenty knights the shire had writs enrolled for 
them. Nine these are known have been sheriffs. The other 
eleven were presumably men law any rate they include 
among them Robert Tresilian Berkshire and William Burgh 
Leicestershire, who can identified such. This test seems 
indicate that the number men law present the parliament 
1372 was about eleven. this was so, and the parliament 
1372 was all typical, would seem that the lawyers the later 
fourteenth-century parliaments were probably not more numerous 
than the sheriffs. 

The objection tothe men law cannot then have been account 
their numbers, and although knights and esquires were likely 
regard men law their inferiors, the desire prevent them 
from representing the counties cannot have been social grounds, 
not all members the profession, but only those who were 
conducting cases the royal courts, were excluded. The 
objection was clearly account the uses which they had 
been turning their position knights the shire. According 
the ordinance lawyers pursuing business the king’s courts were 
ineligible because they procurent font mettre plusours 
Petitions Parlementz des Communes, rien lour touche 
mes soulement les singulers persones ove queux ils sont 
and that such objection their serving should have been 
raised great importance the student the commons’ 
history. shows that 1372 the collective petitions the 
commons had become important that was thought expedient 
exclude from membership those who might more interested 
the petitions private individuals. Viewed this light, the 
ordinance not indication the difficulty finding duly 
qualified members, but proof the high value attributed 
contemporaries the common petition. Here again, the 
previous case the sheriffs, since every man law who served 
knight the shire relieved some other person the county 
from the necessity performing that duty, follows that the 
knights the shire who concurred the exclusion the men 
law were themselves not unwilling serve parliament. 

far have been considering the negative demands 
the knight’s qualifications the attempts exclude various classes 
persons. may now turn the positive requirements. 
More frequent than the order that sheriffs and men law should 
excluded was the command that belted knights should chosen. 
Rot. Parl. ii. 310. 
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The writs always called for duos milites and since, 
some parliaments Edward reign, such further qualifying 
phrases gladio cinctos ordinem militarem were 
added, the natural inference has been that secure men the 
desired rank county representatives was extremely difficult. 
careful study the records the period, however, suggests 
that this seemingly obvious explanation may not the correct 
one, and before accepted seems advisable subject the 
question more detailed investigation than has hitherto been 
attempted. 

dealing with this problem, the first task is, course, 
try ascertain the number knights the various parliaments. 
This isnoteasy. For strange may seem, view the impor- 
tance generally attached knighthood, often very hard 
discover who were knights. Throughout the fourteenth century 
the sheriffs making their returns seem have inserted omitted 
pleasure the rank those elected, and the enrolled writs 
expensis are only slightly more helpful. Many enrolments omit 
all designations rank others the status only one two 
the county representatives specified and even when, 
enrolment, the word appears after many names 
suggest that all the knights that parliament had been 
described, never certain that this the case. This point 
well illustrated the enrolment writs expensis for the 
parliament 1376, which thirty-nine those who received 
them were styled chivaler and which Prynne wrote Those 
who were knights order had the addition Chivaler after their 
names this roll, the moiety them being not knighted 
Yet other records show that least nine those who are not 
styled chivaler the enrolment were, fact, knights, and the 
proportion knights the Good Parliament thus rises from 
little more than half (thirty-nine out seventy-three) nearly 
two-thirds least (forty-eight out seventy-three). 

The unreliability both sheriff’s returns and writs expensis 
sources information this subject will seen even more 
clearly when the records single individual are examined. 
the two parliaments 1380, Edward Dalingrugge, one the 
representatives Sussex, was styled chivaler the enrolment 
writs expensis, but his rank was not stated the sheriff’s 
returns for those parliaments 1386 and 1388 both these records 
mention his knighthood but 1385 noted neither. 

Moreover, what has just been said about the unsatisfactory 
nature these two sources applicable also most other records 
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which such information might sought. Designations rank 
were usually, but not always, omitted from the letters appointing 
justices the peace, collectors taxes, and other royal officers, 
and from writs addressed these persons their official capaci- 
ties. Special commissions, however, such those Oyer and 
Terminer, usually mention the status those appointed serve 
them, and those whom they and rank seems 
have been still more carefully noted deeds relating the 
transfer land, recognizances debt, licences found chantries, 
and similar semi-private documents, which large numbers were 
enrolled chancery. Fortunately for the present inquiry, most 
those who represented the shires served special commissions, 
were engaged private transactions the kind above described. 
the attempt find out who were knights, therefore, have 
looked for the name each county member whose rank was not 
stated the sheriff’s returns the writs expensis for his 
first parliament, the calendars Patent, Close, and Fine Rolls 
for the ten years immediately preceding his first service knight 
the shire. these records show him have been knight 
during that period, has been counted one all the parlia- 
ments which attended, but his status the time his first 
parliament has not been discovered, the search has been continued 
the same records during the time between his first and second 
attendances, &c., care being always taken not count any shire 
representative knight until after has been found have 
attained that rank. Though cannot claimed that this 
method all the knights have been discovered, believe that the 
figures thus obtained are sufficiently reliable used with 
confidence the present discussion. 

When the evidence considered, appears doubtful whether 
the command return knights was taken literally more than 
very few persons. true that the sheriff Northumber- 
land ‘Non fuerunt aliqui Milites comitatu meo post- 
quam breve istud mihi venit Walterus Tyndale, 
qui languidus est impotens laborandum and the sheriff 
Rutland Edward stated: feci pleno comitatu 
loco duorum militum, quod milites non sunt comitatu 
commorantes, duos homines comitatu Roteland, discreti- 
oribus laborandum But these two appear 
have been the only sheriffs who thought necessary offer 
any explanation for returning men lower rank than knights. 
From the earliest parliaments onwards many who were not knights 
order represented the shires. the seventy-three county 
members who were returned the parliament 1295 only 
twenty-three appear have been knights, and instances the 
Prynne, Brief Register Parl. Writs, pt. iii, pp. 166-7. 170. 
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return during the reign Edward when these were 
paid lower rate than knights, are well known. The return 
these seems have met with opposition, and there 
evidence which suggests that from very early period knight 
the shire was employed merely technical term which did 
not indicate that those whom was applied were men knightly 
Thus the writs expensis for the first parliament 
1324, when all the county representatives received four shillings 
day, John Creek and John Cantabrigia were styled Milites 
comitatus Cantabr. but 1325 when were paid three 
shillings day while the knights received four, John Cantabrigia 
and his fellow Cambridgeshire representative were each paid 
the rate three shillings 

examination the returns for Edward III’s reign shows 
once that the previous practice was still continued, and that 
considerable numbers the county representatives were not 
knights order. Thus the parliament October 1339, only 
twenty were knights; that January 1348, only nineteen 
that March 1351, only twenty-nine that 1361, only 
twenty-two and that 1368, only thirty-three. 

There evidence, moreover, that the returning non-knightly 
persons representatives the shires was not merely tolerated 
facto, but was definitely recognized the government 
normal thing, spite the fact that the writs summons always 
demanded duos Thus the writ 1330 already 
writ which was sent the sheriffs addition the ordinary 
writ summons, stated that the representatives chosen were 
Chivalers Serjauntz’. Again, the ordinance 1372, 
excluding sheriffs and men law, was laid down: Mes voet 
Roi, Chivalers Serjantz des meulz vanes paies soient 
retournez desore Chivalers The same principle 
was also recognized the Statute 1445, which laid down that 
knights the shire for parliament shall notable 
knights otherwise such notable esquires, gentlemen birth 

There were, however, occasions during Edward reign 
when the writs summons insisted upon representatives 
knightly rank additional phrases such gladio 
and these demands have been interpreted proof that the 
government found difficulty obtaining the return knightly 
persons, necessary examine more closely the occasions 


Serjantz des meulz vanes paies soient retournez desore Chivalers 
(Rot. Parl. ii. 310). 


Prynne, Parliamentary Writs. Fourth part Brief Register, 62. 
Rot. Parl. ii. 310. Statutes the Realm, ii. 342. 
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which such demands were made. The demand first appears 
the writs for the parliament January which asked for 
‘duos milites gladio This was repeated the writs for 
the parliament March was then dropped for eight 
years, and does not appear again until the writs for the parliament 
January 1349, and again the first writs which that parlia- 
ment was prorogued. was then dropped again until the writs 
for the great council 1353, and was repeated for the parlia- 
ments 1355, 1358, 1371, 1373, 1376, and 1377.2 

The degree success which these demands obtained may 
seen from the following table, showing the number knights 
returned the above-mentioned parliaments, when knights were 
more specifically asked for, and the numbers returned other 
parliaments when the demand was general form only. 


Date Parliament. Form Demand. Number Knights. 
October 1339 Duos milites knights 
January 1340 Gladio cinctos 

January 1348 Duos milites 

1352 Unum militem 

1353 Gladio cinctum 

1354 Duos milites 

1355 Gladio cinctos 

1358 ” ” 53 ” 

1360 Duos milites 

1361 ” ” 40 ” 

1362 ” ” 37 ” 

1363 

1366 ” ” 34 ” 

1371 Gladio cinctos 

1372 Duos milites 

1373 Gladio cinctos 

1376 ” ” 48 ” 


The facts thus tabulated establish some important points. 
the first place, except for the last six years the reign, the 
demand was made only irregularly and considerable intervals. 
the second place, the precept return belted knights had 
comparatively little effect upon the county elections. true 

Report the Dignity Peer, iii. 508, 517. 
Ibid., pp. 580, 583, 600, 608, 616, 648, 661, 664, 671. 
VOL. XLVI.—NO. 
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that the number returned the parliament 1358 for which 
belted knights were required, rose fifty-three, probably the 
highest number any single parliament held during the reign. 
But, the other hand, the number the parliament 1355 for 
which belted knights were required was decidedly less than 
the previous parliament 1354, the writs for which contain 
special injunction. the third place, when the demand for 
belted knights, first made 1340, was renewed 1355, the 
numbers knights returned had been increasing, not decreasing, 
the preceding six years, and when the demand for knights girt 
with swords was renewed 1371, the average number knights 
returned during the previous ten years had been high. 

The demand for belted knights, therefore, was not the result 
increase the number unknighted representatives. Nor 
can well regarded effort the part the government 
secure the return better class shire members appears 
too irregularly admit such interpretation. Moreover, 
have seen, the government showed other occasions that did not 
ordinarily regard knightly rank absolutely essential. If, there- 
looked for the circumstances under which the writs enjoining 
the election belted knights were issued. noteworthy that 
all the writs demanding belted knights were summonses parlia- 
ments, whose main objects were provide means for defending 
the realm against invasion and for conducting campaigns abroad. 
For such business, men the military class, who, all the king’s 
subjects would the most likely support the warlike policy 
with enthusiasm, would doubtless seem the fittest. The addi- 
tional words 1371 and 1373 which ask for the return knights 
or, the latter case, knights squires more approved feats 
arms show that these occasions, least, the knights were 
wanted for the military knowledge usually possessed men 
that order. 

That the object the demand for belted knights was secure 
supporters for the war suggested also review the circum- 
stances attending its first appearance. the autumn 1339, 
the commons, who the preceding parliaments had granted 
tenths, fifteenths, and other subsidies with exceptional liberality, 
stated that they could not agree the still heavier tax then 
proposed without consulting their constituencies, and asked that 
new parliament should summoned consider the grant and 
that ‘deux mielz vanez Chivalers should returned 
from each county. not surprising that the commons should 
have been anxious avoid the responsibility granting the aid 
immediately, and natural, too, that they should have wished 

Report the Dignity Peer, iii. 648, 661. Rot. Parl. ii. 104. 
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grave matter dealt with the most important men 
their shires. The king, however, whose business was delayed 
this action, apparently determined try obtain for his next 
parliament men more favourable the war and, therefore, more 
likely prompt and generous voting supplies, for instead 
the deux mielz vanez Chivalers for whom the commons 
had asked, duo milites gladio cinctos were demanded. 

The view that the demand for belted knights was inserted 
omitted consequence temporary needs strengthened 
examination the variations the writs issued from November 
1348 November 1350. November 1348 parliament was 
summoned meet January 1349, but before the time appointed 
for assemble, other writs stating that the pestilence had 
broken out London, and proroguing the parliament until the 
quinzaine Easter, were sent and March 1349 was 
prorogued indefinitely for the same reason. Both the original 
summons this parliament and the first writ prorogation 
demand ‘duos milites gladio cinctos ordinem militarem 
habentes but when the parliament 1351 was summoned, the 
county representatives were valentes bone 
fidei publicum commodum diligentes ’.2 This Stubbs regarded 
indication that knights could not obtained, and with 
reference the altered wording wrote ‘in 1350, the writs 
issued for the parliament 1351 reveals new difficulty was 
impossible secure the election belted knights, but honest and 
peaceful country gentlemen might hoped But when 
remembered that the writ prorogation was sent out before 
the sheriffs had sent their returns for the parliament 1349, 
difficult see how the king his ministers knew whether 
not was impossible secure the return belted knights. 
Moreover, when attention given the business laid 
before the two parliaments, the difference the purposes for which 
they were called will found sufficient account for the altera- 
tion the writ 1350. The main object the parliament 
1349 would have been provide means for carrying the war 
with France, but, after the Black Death, this question was tempo- 
rarily abeyance, and the most important business the parlia- 
ment 1351 was deliberate measures meet the difficult 
economic situation resulting from the pestilence. For this purpose, 
not military knights, but peaceable country gentlemen, who during 
the crisis had been living their manors and trying cope with 
the rapidly changing conditions, were needed. 

this interpretation accepted, the demand for belted 
knights shows, not that there was difficulty finding duly qualified 


Report the Dignity Peer, iii. 580, 583. 590. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist. 412-13. 
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members, but that, particular occasions men with special 
knowledge and experience were considered necessary, and that the 
king freely exercised the right determining the qualifications 
the representatives the commons and altering these qualifica- 
tions from parliament parliament accordance with the chang- 
ing needs. 

The considerations that have been adduced above may now 
briefly summarized. The returning serving sheriffs knights 
the shire, whatever may have been the cause the apparent 
willingness these sheriffs return themselves, does not seem 
have been due any general unwillingness the part 
others serve, and the reasons for the exclusion sheriffs were 
probably, the ordinance 1372 suggests, mainly administrative 
and judicial. The attendance men law again, though its 
motive more intelligible than that the sheriffs, does not seem 
have been sufficiently numerous suggest any unwillingness 
the part ordinary country gentlemen serve moreover, 
the exclusion these lawyers, the ground that they were 
interested only petitions, clear indication that 
1372 the great importance the ‘common parlia- 
ment was becoming generally recognized. Finally, the demand 
for belted knights was intermittent, and was obviously not 
any diminution the numbers knightly repre- 
sentatives, that cannot regarded attempt the part 
the government secure better class shire representatives. 
Neither the attempted exclusion sheriffs and lawyers, nor 
the repeated demands for belted knights does the supposed 
unwillingness serve parliament appear established. 


Lord Hyndford’s Embassy Russia, 


Part 


HEN Hyndford December 1746 received his instructions 
from Chesterfield obtain 30,000 Russian troops the best 
possible terms, set himself the task with all the more energy 
that his embassy far had been completely unsuccessful. 
had, before, face the opposition Voronzov, who was still the 
advocate non-intervention, and who had persistently declined 
since his return pay the customary visit the British ambassador, 
but had reason expect more energetic support from Bestuzhev 
than had received 1745. And, more important still, the 
attitude the tsaritsa had completely changed since the summer 
that eventful year. the outset, however, Hyndford found 
himself confronted unexpected difficulty. the Russian 
court, what seems the extraordinary custom prevailed 
punishing politicians who had fallen into disgrace discredit 
sending them envoys foreign courts. Thus after the Botta 
affair Michael Bestuzhev escaped the fate his wife, but incurred 
the minor penalty being sent Berlin and later Dresden. 
Elizabeth, who was nature sentimental and inclined leniency, 
disliked inflicting severe penalties upon Russian nobles, and, when 
one them incurred her displeasure, thought sufficient punish- 
almost much harm abroad home seems have been dis- 
regarded. The Russian envoy London this time was Count 
Peter Chernuishev, who had been transferred from Berlin when 
Mardefeld was ordered leave St. Petersburg. Hyndford says 
him that friend Worontzoff, and altho’ his mother 
old favourite the Empress, yet her Majesty cannot endure the 
When was decided London approach Russia with 
the offer subsidy, the decision was naturally communicated 
the Russian minister, who reported home. The effect this 
would normally bring the matter before the two chancellors 
and the college foreign affairs, and thus expose from the outset 
the criticism all the opponents intervention, whereas 
Hyndford Harrington, November (0.s.) 1746 Recueil, 126). 
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Elizabeth and Bestuzhev wished keep the negotiation their 
own hands, and only disclose others after all the details had 
been The difficulty was partially met order from 
the tsaritsa that all important and secret dispatches from abroad 
should addressed her personally, that she could pleasure 
withhold them from the vice-chancellor and the college. 
Chernuishev’s letter had actually been directed her, she was able 
reserve for the exclusive eye the chancellor. trouble 
constantly recurred, Elizabeth was too careless and unbusiness- 
like trusted conceal confidential documents, and, anyhow, 
whatever was communicated Chernuishev was certain reach 
Voronzov one way another, and Hyndford had frequently, 
Bestuzhev’s request, beg Chesterfield reticent his 
intercourse with the representative Russia. Chesterfield natur- 
ally replied that was impossible transact business such 
terms, and that, the chancellor could not trust the Russian 
envoy, should recall him, which was precisely what Bestuzhev 
could not And Voronzov was able obtain good deal 
information which was desired withhold from him, and this 
facilitated his persistent obstruction the negotiation. also led 
good deal leakage from St. Petersburg Berlin and thence 
Versailles. Bestuzhev and Hyndford were persistent their 
efforts convince Elizabeth that the vice-chancellor betrayed 
Russian secrets Prussia, but their evidence was not sufficiently 
conclusive obtain his 


Hyndford Chesterfield, December (0.s.) 1746 (Recueil, ciii. 130): They 
have here what they call college foreign affairs, which composed such set 
animals their ignorance and delay rather obstruct than dispatch business.’ 

Hyndford Chesterfield, December (0.8.) 1746 (ibid. him why 
would send such creature answered, because there other vacancy, and that 
the Empress cannot bear the sight him, and will never allow him come here. con- 
fess after that could not help replying that there was room enough Siberia for him.’ 

One the charges against Voronzov was that, his first visit Berlin, had 
betrayed Frederick the Saxon plan attack upon Brandenburg, and had thus led 
the Prussian invasion Saxony and the extorted treaties Dresden. See 
tions the Royal Historical Society, Fourth Series, vol. ix, 82. the other 
evidence that was untrue may added the fact that Frederick declared himself 
better pleased with Voronzov his second than his first visit Berlin (Pol. Corr. 
145). the other hand, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, who must have got his 
information from Bestuzhev, declares that gave away the secret Voronzov, 
and that the latter conveyed Frederick through the Swedish envoy Dresden. 
Williams Holderness, July 1755, quoted lord Life Sir Charles 
Williams, Anyhow, Frederick’s correspondence leaves doubt that 
the Russian vice-chancellor did give valuable information Prussia from time time, 
though was not Frederick’s only informant. Pensions were still paid February 1747 
Lestock and Brummer (Pol. Corr. 308), but the latter had for some time been with- 
out any credit, and was soon afterwards expelled from Russia. Voronzov’s information 
was neither complete continuous, and could not have been without certainty 
discovery. Frederick did not learn about Hyndford’s first negotiation till the end 
January, and did not get full details before April. The second negotiation was dis- 
covered much more quickly, and concerned Prussia more directly. According 
Frederick, Chesterfield was not model ministerial reticence (ibid. 377). 
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There can doubt, however, that Voronzov’s influence had 

been seriously diminished his prolonged absence from court, and 
that Elizabeth was prejudiced against him his visits Berlin 
and the favour shown him there the Prussian king. And 
the winter events occurred which still further weakened 
his position the Russian court. not disputed that Elizabeth 
after her accession was secretly married Alexis Rasumovski, who 
had previously been her paramour for several years. daughter 
born during this earlier intercourse, who was courtesy known 
niece cousin, had now reached marriageable age, 
and the disposal her hand came mixed with the rivalry 
the two ministers. Frederick, who kept watchful eye upon all 
that passed Russia, urged Voronzov all his power 
prevent the chancellor from seizing the opportunity extend his 
and Madame Voronzov, the tsaritsa’s cousin, proposed 
her brother suitable husband. But Elizabeth decided 
favour Bestuzhev’s son, and this marriage, and the consequent 
alliance with Rasumovski, gave the chancellor position and pre- 
dominance the court which had never previously possessed. 
Hyndford goes far declare that the empress treated him 

The treaty between the two empresses June 1746) was purely 
defensive, each state being bound furnish 30,000 men case the 
other was attacked. From this obligation the present war between 
Austria and France was expressly excepted, though would 


Frederick Warendorff, December 1746 (ibid. 272): Vous devez tacher 
mariage fils Chancelier avec niéce Grand-Veneur aura 
lieu. Pour cette pierre d’achoppement serait bon que Vice-Chancelier 
comte Rumianzow demander cette demoiselle pour son fils, colonel, 
qui doit étre fort joli gargon, qu’on m’en dit. Vous manquerez d’en parler 
comte Woronzow, que s’y présentera.’ This good illustration 
the minuteness with which Frederick studied foreign courts. 

Hyndford was much more outspoken his correspondence with Steinberg, the 
Hanoverian minister attendance George II, than was with his own secretary 
state, and frequently gave him information for the king’s private ear which thought 
dangerous submit the decipherers the foreign office. wrote Steinberg 
tant tous les jours; vient son propre mouvement conclure 
niéce, mais croirois que c’est propre fille avant mariage conscience 
cette liaison fera triompher notre ami sur tous sesennemis. femme 
Vice-Chancelier remué ciel terre pour empécher mariage. Elle proposé son frére 
pour cette jeune demoiselle, mais elle eut pour réponse qu’elle venoit trop tard. Voila 
notre ami (Hyndford Papers, vol. xix, fo. 19). March added 
that the empress had disclosed Bestuzhev that the bride she had given his son was 
her own daughter, that she had promised him her favour and protection, and that she 
treats him brother-in-law rather than chancellor. Voronzov and his partisans 
don’t even dare show their teeth.’ All this was argument induce the king 
grant Bestuzhev the loan £10,000 which had asked for (ibid. fo. 
stein, writing June 1747 soon after his arrival Russia, describes Bestuzhev 
“se sentant plus épaulé que jamais par soutien favori, mettre absolu- 
ment dans ses intéréts depuis mariage son (Pol. Corr. 416). 
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become operative Prussia should venture any new invasion 
Bohemia. was intended secure for Austria dos libre, that 
Maria Theresa could without undue risk send the great bulk her 
troops Italy and the Netherlands. But, though the treaty 
imposed upon Russia hostile action against France, was 
understood between the two contracting powers that, the 
maritime powers could induced renew the offer subsidies 
which had miscarried 1745, Russia would willing furnish 
auxiliary troops the western war. Elizabeth was induced 
believe that such action would give her commanding position 
Europe, and would probably enable her dictate the terms 
peace congress the belligerent states. And so, view the 
triple possibility some overture from the maritime powers, 
some aggressive action the part Prussia, some untoward 
development Sweden, where Russian ascendancy was challenged 
Prussia and France, Russia had strained her financial resources 
1746 raising and maintaining considerable army the 
border province Livonia, and smaller force Courland, though 
Russia had legal rights that duchy. But for the treaty 
Dresden these troops would almost certainly have been used against 
Prussia and, even was, Frederick was seriously alarmed 
such extensive military preparations close East Prussia, and 
was only with difficulty that Mardefeld reassured him 
Russian designs. Meanwhile the army was existence, had 
paid for, and Austria had very good reasons for hoping that 
would actively employed. When, therefore, Hyndford 
December 1746 handed pro memoria asking what 
Russia would demand for 30,000 men employed the Rhine 
elsewhere, what lesser sum would suffice keep mobile 
force Livonia ready call advance against undefined 
enemy, Elizabeth and Bestuzhev welcomed the prospect financial 
relief, and Hyndford found Pretlack, the Austrian ambassador, 
indefatigable coadjutor. these and view 
Bestuzhev’s improved position court, Hyndford had every 
reason expect prompt and favourable reply. was much 
annoyed have wait three weeks for the reply, and when 
came December was not very satisfactory. what 
diplomatists call the question an, whether troops should supplied 
not, Voronzov could offer serious opposition, the tsaritsa 
and the chancellor had fully made their minds. But the 
question modo, the terms which the troops should 
sent, Voronzov had learned fight successfully two years before. 
could insist upon exorbitant terms, and neither Elizabeth nor 
Bestuzhev was inclined lower them. And the answer was 
framed that the empress was disposed give the 30,000 men, but 
she must ask for annual subsidy million and half rix- 
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dollars, and for half million meet the cost raising recruits 
take their place the Russian frontier. If, while the troops were 
away, any non-Christian power, Turks Persians, should attack 
Russia, the men were once sent back, and half million 
dollars paid annually while the war with the infidel lasted. case 
attack Christian power, the troops were also return, 
and England was supply, either ships money, the 
assistance stipulated the treaty The cost main- 
tenance outside Russia must defrayed through 
commissioners appointed herself.? 

any other terms, could only send the Russian letter home 
indication probable demands. the same time gave 
written intimation the Russian ministers that hoped they 
would moderate their demands, when they proceeded draft 
treaty that subsidy million and half rix-dollars (£375,000) 
was far excess what England paid for larger numbers 
Austria and Sardinia that the cost recruiting was domestic 
affair that England could never pay money help 
Russia war against Turkey account treaty obligations 
and commercial interests, and that ground such war had 
been excepted the treaty 1742; and that was impossible 
appoint commissioners deal with supplies the journey 
between the Russian frontier and the beginning Maria Theresa’s 
dominions Upper Silesia. Finally, asked what would 
demanded for merely keeping troops the frontier, and suggested 
that this might regarded equivalent for the 12,000 men 
whom England was entitled view French aggression demand. 
Until final decision was reached these points, regarded the 
Russian letter December mere assurance willingness 
send troops provided satisfactory terms were 

This time Hyndford had not long wait. January 
wrote that the draft convention was 


the hands translators, who are very tedious fellows.... Your lordship 
can hardly imagine the difficulties and obstacles that Woronzoff has flung 
the way, and had not been for the good Bestouchef, should never 
have got the great lady consent the march such body 


January wrote that the project was nearly wrecked the 
arrival letter from Chernuishev stating that the English 
ministers were only half-hearted about the 30,000 men, would 
content with 20,000 and even with the 12,000 due treaty and 


this treaty see the article The First Anglo-Russian Treaty, ante xliii. 354. 
For Hyndford’s pro memoria December see Hyndford Papers, vol. xviii, 

fo. 290. The Russian answer December ibid., fo. 335. Hyndford sent 

the answer home the latter date. 

fo. 342. Recueil, ciii. 173. 
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would pay for them subsidiary troops, and there was any 
difficulty about sending troops away, would satisfied with the 
retention existing Russian forces the frontier. Voronzov 
seized upon this proof English vacillation, and the project was 
only saved Bestuzhev’s contention that the communication 
Chernuishev was proof tenderness for Russian interests, and 
that was inconsistent with the empress’s dignity send less than 
30,000 last January Bestuzhev handed the draft 
convention German, together with covering letter defending 
its Hyndford must have been rather disgusted find 
that hardly any change had been made the terms laid down 
December, and that his objections were treated with very 
scanty consideration. His comparison with the Austrian and 
Sardinian subsidies, the Russian ministers pointed out, was wholly 
irrelevant. Those powers were principal parties the war, and 
would have fighting they had nosubsidies. The empress, 
the other hand, has part the war all she gives 30,000 
men, only out consideration for the king England and his 
allies she therefore entitled charge twice much states 
which are fighting for their own interests. recruiting ex- 
penses, they would not necessary but for the sending abroad 
30,000 men, and the keeping adequate force the frontier 
necessary for the allies for Russia. Itis therefore preposterous 
describe this mere domestic matter for Russia, and half 
million rix-dollars small contribution the two millions that 
will required. the half million for Turkish war, 
reasonable demand, but Russia willing compromise taking 
single payment that amount place annual subsidy. 
true that the Turks were excepted the treaty 1742, but 
Russia was also exempted from sending troops Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. The alienation the Turks and the injury commerce 
can averted putting the stipulation into separate and most 
secret article. the subsistence troops between the Russian 
frontier and the dominions Maria Theresa, reckoned that the 
transit will take three months, and that the cost will 50,000 rix- 
dollars month, left his British Majesty choose whether 
will pay 150,000 rix-dollars send commissioners feed the 
troops. This ultimatum the 30,000 men. With regard 
the alternative referred Hyndford, Russia willing keep 
eighty ninety thousand men the frontier for annual 
subsidy half million rix-dollars. But the terms are accepted 
for the 30,000 men, the remainder the Russian army will main- 

178. 

Hyndford Chesterfield, January 1747 (ibid. 182): have been obliged 
lately accept all the papers from this court the German language, although gave 


mine French, for they have but one person, who the same time their decypherer, 
who capable translating from the Russian into French.’ 
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tained the frontier during the war for single payment the 
half 

Hyndford knew that the Russian demands were exorbitant, but 
believed that was worth while accept them, and was 
virtually pledged Bestuzhev advocate their acceptance. 
swallowed the chancellor’s defence, though savoured Mr. 
Spenlow excelsis, when the latter declared answer the sugges- 
tion some abatement the part the tsaritsa, that had 
done every thing his power bring her low possible without 
endangering the breaking off the negotiation’. January 
wrote ask for his full powers and form ratification 
advance, that there should needless delay the march 
the troops. the same time sent the plan their route, 
which had been mapped out Pretlack and himself, and urged 
the sending requisitions for leave transit the king Poland 
and other princes whose territories must traversed. view 
the inestimable services rendered the chancellor, desired that 
the loan £10,000 should promptly granted. 


And now, lord, that his Majesty has his power engage this 
court for ever the interest Great Britain, and the same time there 
hopeful prospect putting end this destructive war campaign 
two, hope the parliament will not stand upon trifles, altho’ this court 
has asked for more than they ought have done. The preparations that 
the Empress has made and still making, have cost great deal money, 
and she should now meet with refusal her demands, would have 
been happier that this affair had never been thought need say more, 


your lordship will easily comprehend the rest with its good bad con- 
sequences.” 


January persisted his advocacy. 


For the repeated reasons have given your lordship, cannot doubt that 
his Majesty will accept the conditions offered the part her Imperial 
Majesty. C’est l’heure bergére, laquelle, une fois perdue, reviendra 
jamais pour nous, mais bien pour nos 


When Hyndford wrote these letters failed allow for the 
inevitable vacillation coalition ministry, and especially 
ministry headed such redoubtable advocate economy 
Henry Pelham. The impulsive resolution undertake single- 
handed the cost hiring Russian contingent had been the work 
Newcastle, flushed with his victory over Harrington. There was 


Hyndford Papers, vol. xix, fo. 49. 
Recueil, 184-5. unfortunate that this volume the compilers have 
resorted excisions. few the dispatches have been omitted altogether, which 
makes some the subsequent references unintelligible. Others have been mutilated, 
especially the omission opening sentences. these sentences usually acknow- 
ledge the receipt letters, they are great importance showing the precise matters 
which the dispatches refer. 
Ibid. 195. 
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not the time any prospect inducing the United Provinces 
contribute even minor share the necessary subsidy. the 
contrary, the Dutch, who had lost their barrier and were threatened 
French invasion their own territory, were more likely 
abandon the war altogether and seek safety separate peace. 
Long before anything had been heard the extravagant Russian 
demands, the more moderate ministers had begun repent any 
bargain which would add the financial burdens Great Britain. 
And the more sanguine members the cabinet were induced 
believe that army 140,000 men could collected the 
Netherlands under the duke Cumberland, and that the money 
which could saved abandoning the employment unneeded 
Russian troops would spent more advantageously enabling 
the king’s favourite son gain decisive victory. The one thing 
which could rob him such victory appeared renewed 
intervention the war the part Prussia, and the best guard 
against such intervention was not the sending Russian force 
western Europe but the maintenance adequate Russian 
army Livonia and Courland. All these considerations led them 
repent the stress that had been laid upon the request for 
30,000 Russians the Rhine the Netherlands. January 
1747 Chesterfield penned the first series dispatches 
which testified first wavering and then complete change 
purpose the part the British ministry. described 
outlines his Majesty’s general thoughts with regard 
subsidiary treaty with and filled them saying 
that, view the difficulties transit, and the fact that the 
troops cannot arrive till the campaign half over, the king not 
averse from subsidiary treaty for keeping given number 
troops the frontier Livonia and Courland, ready march 
when called upon. England could have demanded £100,000 
from Russia lieu the 12,000 men under Wich’s treaty, and 
only abstained from doing out consideration for Russia, and 
the men will the meantime remain Russian soil, the sub- 
sidy should very low letter was followed another 
January (0.s.) which was equally indeterminate. Chester- 
field waiting for dispatches before sending definite orders, but 
the meantime view the great cost the war and the 
assurance 140,000 men the Netherlands, believes that his 
Majesty will not willing pay for the march Russian troops, 
but only give moderate subsidy for forces Livonia and 
Courland.? Finally, February, having now received the out- 
line the Russian demands sent Hyndford December, 
writes that the proposed conditions are absolutely inadmissible, 
and rather unfairly assumes that Hyndford will have taken his 
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previous letters instructions confine the negotiation the 
lesser scheme the retention Russian forces the frontier. 
For 30,000 mobile troops Livonia now authorized offer 
£100,000, but these are exclusive the succour which 
Russia pledged the treaty Hyndford’s letters 
advocating acceptance continued arrive, Chesterfield wrote 
February defend his decision the ground that parlia- 
ment would never sanction such exorbitant payments for forces 
that could not arrive until the campaign had been decided the 
certain and undoubted superiority which the king and his allies 
will have over the enemy this year the Low Countries 


Upon these considerations your excellency will have seen the great pro- 
priety his Majesty’s laying aside his original idea and directing you, 
you will have been instructed letter the past, and more ex- 
plicitly that the instant, turn your negotiation into the shape 
subsidiary engagement for body troops held readiness 
march the first requisition from the frontiers Livonia and Courland 
and the King persuaded that your lordship will have lost time carry- 
ing those orders into immediate The King cannot allow him- 
self suppose that, because his Majesty, considering the immense sums 
which obliged advance for the carrying the war this campaign, 
cannot accept the unreasonable demands the court Russia, contained 
the project convention transmitted your excellency, this should 
make any variation the union and harmony happily subsisting between 
the King and her Imperial 


must have been galling Hyndford learn from these 
successive letters that his advice was totally disregarded, that the 
British ministers showed such complete failure apprehend the 
effect their decision upon the Russian court, and that for the 
second time was doomed lose his chance concluding really 
important treaty. was obstinate enough pay attention 
the January letters Chesterfield, the ground that they con- 
veyed definite instructions, and went far make final 
appeal February for adhesion the bolder and more ex- 
Russia the subsidiary treaty was rejected, begged for transfer 
some warmer climate and less expensive and urged 
that Guy Dickens, with his knowledge German, thing 
absolutely necessary minister this court would suit- 
able successor, would leave his wife behind. (he 
admitted that had the spleen for the first time) was increased 
minor but very harassing troubles. was pestered Bestuzhev’s 
constant appeals for loan £10,000, and could not obtain 
from Chesterfield any recognition the chancellor’s services, 
which were not estimated highly Whitehall they were 
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Hyndford. Another monetary difficulty was the Russian claim for 
reimbursement £4,000 which was alleged have been spent 
Sweden the assurance that England would contribute equal 
proportions joint fund for the overthrow the Swedish 
Here again Chesterfield was adamant, and Hyndford’s 
urgency could only extract promise that the money would 
paid after the ministry had fallen, but there would more 
gambling uncertainties. Another grievance Hyndford’s was 
that Whitehall kept sending him warnings attempts 
the part France stir Tartars, Turks, Persians, Swedes 
against Russia. These was instructed convey the Russian 
court, although every such warning was argument for Voronzov 
plead against the danger sending troops distance from 
Russia. actually ventured disregard his instructions, and 
last urged that such warnings should sent until the ex- 
pected treaty with Russia had been settled. 

There were also more serious troubles. The marriage Adolf 
Frederick, the recognized successor the Swedish crown, 
Louisa Ulrica Prussia had originally been allowed and even 
welcomed Russia. But since then Russia had been completely 
alienated from Prussia, and now bitterly resented Frederick’s 
growing influence Stockholm which was exerted co-operation 
with France. 1747 Frederick was urging Sweden make 
definite treaty with Prussia, which France might invited 
accede. The British ministers scented this plan for triple 
alliance, which would restore French ascendancy the north 
had been 1738-41. Russia also was threatened with the loss 
much that had gained the treaty Abo. might have been 
expected that common interest would draw the two courts 
together, but matter fact proved fertile source discord. 
Russia insisted that England had equal obligation thwart 
France and Prussia, whereas England contended that the Russian 
stake the north was far the larger and the more direct. The two 
courts began quarrel about inequality expenditure, and their 
differences were steadily extended other matters. The Russian 
envoy Stockholm threatened Adolf Frederick with the tsaritsa’s 
displeasure unless showed more deference her advice and 
withdrew his support from Count Tessin and the French party 
The English ministers pointed out that threats were 
useless unless backed show force, and persistently urged 
that Russia should coerce the Swedes occupying western Finland. 
This was complete departure from the traditional English policy 


See previous article, supra, 75. 

See Pol. Corr. Charles Gyllenborg died after illness December 
1746. Tessin had long been the leader the French party, but refused the invitation 
the secret committee take the vacant office president the chancery. 


| 
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maintaining peace the north, and was wholly inconsistent 
with any desire employ Russian troops against France. Austria, 
whose influence St. Petersburg since the summer 1746 was 
infinitely stronger than that England, took the opposite line and 
dissuaded Russia from any such dissipation Bestuzhev 
countered Hyndford’s arguments the danger from hostile 
Sweden demanding that England should make treaty with 
Russia before impelling the latter into war, and that she herself 
should join the task coercion sending fleet into the Baltic. 
This, Bestuzhev knew, was wholly out the question. Rela- 
tions became more strained when France and Prussia tried draw 
Denmark into alliance with Sweden, and England received 
warning from George daughter, who was now the Danish queen. 
The bribe was renunciation Adolf Frederick his 
eventual claims Sleswick. England urged Russia counter this 
inducing even compelling the Grand-Duke Peter renounce 
his far more immediate claims. Russia replied that Denmark was 
not likely won over any renunciation the part Adolf 
Frederick, his right succeed Holstein and ipso fortiori his 
claims Sleswick had been annulled secret article the 
treaty between Russia and Denmark the previous year. This had 
substituted his younger brother Augustus the order succes- 
sion, with the object preventing any king Sweden from having 
foot the the grand-duke, the tsaritsa would 
not advise him anything that was contrary his honour. 
matter fact, Peter refused very advantageous pecuniary 
offers from Denmark, and was not all likely abandon any 
claims from disinterested regard for the interests Russia, 
country which regarded prison rather than home. 
There was yet another cause friction. The treaty the two 
empresses contained secret articles, and these had never been dis- 
closed England. This secrecy was sign growing mistrust 
between London and Vienna. Hyndford discovered them the 
spring 1747, but found difficult find sufficiently safe 
channel for their conveyance England.? probable, however, 
Hyndford Chesterfield, April 1747 (Recueil, ciii. 258). Hyndford had 
intimated this Harrington June 1746, when reported the signature 
the treaty June. There one secret article which will agreeable his 
Majesty the King Denmark, viz. that, failing issue male the great duke, 
the duchy Holstein guaranteed prince Augustus, with express exclusion the 
prince successor and his issue, any prince that shall fill that throne, that king 
prince Sweden shall ever have footing Holstein’. This letter Chesterfield had 
probably never seen, but the permanent secretary ought have called his attention 
it. The validity the secret article, which two powers agreed determine the 
succession another state was never tested, male heir Peter III was forthcoming 
the person Paul Paul ultimately ceded ducal Holstein Denmark for 
consideration. 


Hyndford Steinberg, February 1747 (Hyndford Papers, vol. xix, 
There mention this discovery his letters Chesterfield. 
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that the English ministers had already obtained information from 
other sources, and, quite apart from that, the circumstances 
which the treaty was concluded made more than probable that 
Prussia was injuriously was cardinal principle 
English policy since the convention Hanover avoid giving any 
umbrage Frederick, was imperative very cautious 
any accession England’s part treaty which the full 
contents were not known. And so, when the Austrian and Russian 
envoys presented formal invitation accede, the British ministers 
were prepared with carefully drafted form accession. The king 
accepted the invitation and would become principal contracting 
party the foot his existing engagements with the other con- 
tracting parties, i.e. with Austria the basis the treaty 
Vienna March 1731, excepting the cessions which had been 
made Prussia and Sardinia subsequent treaties, and with 
Russia the treaties 1741 and This formula was un- 
acceptable Austria, and was unhesitatingly rejected Russia, 
probably Austrian pretext for refusal was 
that Russia had always declined engagements with regard Italy, 
and that the tsaritsa cannot approve the cessions the king 
Prussia, had forfeited all the advantages the treaty 
Breslau, and she had refused any accession the treaty Dresden 
any guarantee Chesterfield vainly replied that the 
form the English accession imposed obligation guarantee 
upon Russia, and that the ceded territories longer formed part 
Maria Theresa’s dominions. The deadlock continued, Russia 
continued refuse accession upon the English terms, and England 
refused accede upon any others. Hyndford, who had 
sympathy with any display tenderness for Frederick, was 
impotent extort any concession this matter. 

All these differences, major and minor, were thrust into the 
background the indignation with which the tsaritsa and 
Bestuzhev received the news that the proposed subsidy for the 


The fourth secret article stipulated that Maria Theresa might reclaim Silesia, 
Frederick should take aggressive action against her against Russia. This was 
reasonable provision Frederick should break the treaty Dresden, but was pre- 
posterous say that attack upon Russia should involve the forfeiture Silesia. 
When England ultimately acceded the treaty 1750, care was taken avoid any 
acceptance this article. 

Chesterfield Hyndford, January 1747, Hyndford Papers, vol. xix, 
fo. The form accession fo. above letter from Chesterfield omitted 
from the Russian Recueil, and perhaps the most important omission. 

Hyndford Chesterfield, March 1747 (Recueil, 299): This court 
will not accept His Majesty’s accession now stands, with the saving clauses the 
cessions made the empress-queen the Kings Prussia and Sardinia. The court 
Vienna entirely possession this ministry well the mind the Empress, 
who, persuaded, will every thing her power confirm the pragmatick 
sanction its entirety 

Hyndford Chesterfield, April 1747 (ibid. 260). 
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30,000 troops the western war was not paid, and that that 
negotiation was abruptly abandoned. Hyndford, spite 
all his own warnings, had refused convey them the Russian 
chancellor, and the first intelligence came letter from Chernui- 
shev. Bestuzhev was especially indignant, was said court 
that Voronzov had been right for the second time warning 
them against the untrustworthiness England. Hyndford, who 
sympathized with the Russian disappointment, chronicled 
Chesterfield with some gusto. When went the chancellor 
broach the new proposition, 


found him bad humour that would scarce hear with patience 
what had propose. began saying that the Empress, upon the 
receipt Count Czernishew’s letter, had sent for him and complained 
bitterly the usage she had met with from court, saying that she had 
been vast expense recruiting her army and putting condition 
support the King and his allies and the common cause that the court 
Great Britain should not have made such her without being 
resolved stand it, but that she saw plainly was either out fear 
the King Prussia from predilection for him, that had altered its 
plan; then the chancellor added that, the Empress might have 
four hundred thousand pounds sterling from France only remain 


The last statement was characteristic Russian exaggeration, 
but clear that Hyndford’s reduced scheme met with very 
unfavourable reception, and matters were not improved when 
Chesterfield last gave way the pecuniary question promis- 
ing that, the conclusion the convention, Bestuzhev should have 
£5,000 inclusive the ordinary present such occasion. 
Hyndford had given virtual assurance the loan £10,000, 
which admitted Steinberg would never repaid,? the 
chancellor rejected this cheese-paring offer. was only gradually 
that the British ambassador could induce Bestuzhev give serious 
attention the modified scheme, and come round the view 
that diminished subsidy was better than none all. the 
Russian ministers declined draft convention, Hyndford under- 
took and submitted his project simple terms March. 
Russia was keep readiness 12,000 men Courland and 18,000 
men Livonia, and consideration this England was pay 
£100,000 pour cette année une fois pour toutes’. The payment 
was made after ratification, and the troops were required 
march, separate arrangements were made the cost 
maintenance.* After fortnight’s delay Hyndford received 
March counter-project, usual German, which all 

Hyndford Chesterfield, March 1747 (ibid. 231). 
Hyndford Steinberg, January 1747 Papers, vol. xix, fo. 19) 
sent bien quece que prétera comte Bestouchef est tout aussi perdu 


que lui faisoit présent.’ was never frank his letters Chesterfield. 
Ibid. fo. 197. 
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reference Courland was cut out, was not Russian territory, 
express provision was inserted that the troops should not march 
till the arrangements had been made for their maintenance, and 
clause was added that notice must given September 
was desired renew the convention for another Much 
Bestuzhev’s annoyance Hyndford had confess that had 
powers conclude, and that could only refer the counter- 
project London for criticism assent. During the interval that 
must elapse before answer could received, Hyndford was 
mainly occupied with renewed negotiation the question inter- 
vention Sweden. The old difficulty recurred that Russia would 
not take action unless England would promise active assistance. 
secret treaty could made that effect, Bestuzhev declared 
that the empress would attack Sweden, ‘turn out the present 
successor, and set whomsoever pleaseth his Majesty name, 
viz. either the duke Cumberland the hereditary prince 
Hesse-Cassel, his Majesty’s son-in-law’. This startling proposal 
take Sweden for ever out the hands France placing 
prince the King’s own royal family upon that was 
obviously very attractive Hyndford, but admitted that 
was too ticklish nature for him meddle without 
And those orders never obtained, though the project was suffi- 
ciently developed cause serious alarm Frederick Prussia.* 
April Chesterfield wrote Hyndford that the king 
was prepared approve the Russian counter-project which had 
been sent England the end the previous month, but that 
one important change must made it. The reference 
September the date for giving notice renewal had called 
attention the obvious Russian interpretation pendant 
cours cette année meaning the calendar year. this were 
accepted, England would paying full year’s subsidy for 
services rendered during six seven months. Hyndford must 
his best substitute the words pendant une année compter 
jour signature cette convention’. fight this 
matter the last, and only give way necessary save the 
treaty. not delay signature until agreement has been 


Hyndford Papers, vol. xix, fo. 252. The position Courland was anomalous. 
Technically was fief Poland, but since the deposition Biren the regent Anne 
had been occupied and ruled Russia. There had been several proposals fill the 
vacant duchy, but nothing had come them. was expected that Elizabeth would 
restore Biren, and his daughter was received with favour court, but the restoration 
never came about her reign, partly because the occupation the duchy was useful 
against Prussia, partly because the relations with Augustus III were strained after the 
marriage Saxon princess the dauphin, and partly because Biren, after the ill 
usage had received from Russia, might inclined favour Prussia. Hyndford 
Harrington, November 1746 (Recueil, ciii. 126). 

Hyndford Chesterfield, April 1747 (ibid. 274). 

See below, 405, note 
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made the maintenance the troops, they would required 
leave the frontier, nor may conclude such agreement. But 
must ascertain the Russian demands and refer them home for 
approval. Chesterfield then proceeded disclose the purpose 
the convention, which had never yet been put writing. 


And you must aware that this measure calculated not only for 
the defence His Majesty, but his allies likewise, and particular the 
empress-queen Hungary, let you know that if, before anything 
shall settled with regard the expence for the march these troops, the 
King Prussia, whose resolutions are sudden and his execution them 
quick, should the present situation affairs attempt distress that 
princess invading her territories, you are, immediately upon the first 
notice such attempt, and without waiting for orders from His Majesty, 
make requisition the King’s name for the march these troops 
directly her assistance, over and above the succour which the Empress 
Russia obliged furnish the queen Hungary virtue the treaty 
concluded last year Petersburg between these two powers, assuring the 
court Russia that they may depend upon His Majesty’s doing every thing 
that reasonable for their satisfaction the additional expence which 
they may incur upon that occasion, His Majesty taking for granted that 
that additional expence will not extravagant the first demand the 
court Russia was for the march the 30,000 


difficult understand what Chesterfield had his mind when 
penned this paragraph. had assurance that the Russian 
demands would diminished, and the Russian draft the con- 
vention, which accepted, expressly provided that the troops 
should not leave the frontier until the cost their maintenance had 
been settled. The only explanation that had private informa- 
tion Frederick’s intentions keep the peace, and that only 
professed desire for precautions against Prussian aggression 
order satisfy his more bellicose 

the really difficult problem subsistence charges had been 
deliberately postponed, Hyndford had nothing delay the con- 
clusion the convention but the question the period 
covered it. this had very bad case, and ruefully 
admitted the outset that would have give way. 
année had always meant the calendar year him well the 
Russian chancellor, and was only afterthought the British 

Ibid. 277-82. 

The problem Chesterfield’s relations with Frederick during 1747 puzzling 
that his motives for accepting the secretaryship and retaining for fourteen 
months. Frederick had always regarded him with favour the advocate Anglo- 
Prussian entente, and could not understand how came displace Harrington, whom 
also regarded friend. His suspicions were aroused when found the English 
minister opposing his alliance with Sweden and arranging for the massing Russian 
troops his frontier. But, the whole, was inclined accept Andrié’s report that 
Chesterfield was outvoted the cabinet the party Newcastle (Pol. Corr. 405). 


There can doubt that Chesterfield was very communicative Andrié about 
English negotiations with Russia (ibid. 377). 
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ministers try and date from the signature the convention. 
After all, Bestuzhev pointed out, the expense had been incurred, 
the troops were actually the frontier larger numbers than was 
now proposed, and had been there for months. far their 
object was keep the king Prussia quiet, that object was 
achieved without any convention. The only change which was 
aimed was make 30,000 these troops mobile requisition, 
and this could not done until the cost their subsistence beyond 
the frontier had been settled. Chesterfield’s belated objection 
date served purpose but exasperate Bestuzhev and 
make him more exacting more important Hyndford 
saw clearly the folly raising the question all view the 
Russian disappointment losing the original convention for 
30,000 men the However had obey orders, and 
fought the question with such tenacity that the tsaritsa person 
had called in. June, after the controversy had lasted 
more than week, was summoned from the card-table 
Elizabeth’s private chamber, where she told him that she had all 
along understood this present year included, and that she 
expected from the King’s friendship that the subsidy was com- 
mence from the beginning the year’. Hyndford seized the 
opportunity recede from untenable position, and declared 
that deference the imperial wishes would sign the conven- 
tion the form she the same time withdrew false 
step which had taken the course the previous heated dis- 
cussions, when had been induced Bestuzhev’s taunts about 
English parsimony declare that the subsidy would paid 
immediately after signature instead waiting for ratification. 


Hyndford May (Recueil, ciii. 306) gives graphic account his first 
interview with Bestuzhev after the question date had been raised. found the 
Chancellor greater passion than ever saw him life, which saying great 
deal, for, when anything goes against the good man, does not contain himself. 
began saying that the court Great Britain had taken the effectual way ruin 
him this alteration the project that he, his single interest and with great 
risk himself, opposed the designs our enemys break off all negotiations with 
our court; that the troops had prevented the King Prussia for these two years 
past from executing his pernicious designs against the common cause, and had saved 
the King and his allies some millions and that was very extraordinary that His 
Majesty should make difficultys about four five months small subsidy 
hundred thousand pounds for troops whose appearanco alone had rendered such 
essential service that could not accept the counter-project this shape, and much 
less lay before the college expose himself the censure and ridicule his enemies.” 

hope His Majesty will not take amiss if, from absolute necessity should 
obliged engage His Majesty pay this subsidy £100,000 for this present year 
reckoning from the January and indeed appears the utmost con- 
sequence now not revolt the Russians now, which would unavoidable break 
off this convention for the difference few months, for they have not yet forgot the 
disappointment their great subsidy according the first project, and they look upon 
indulgence that the Empress will agree this alternative, after their being 
baulked their first, even the whole present year included (same letter 

Hyndford Chesterfield, June 1747 (ibid. 321). 


. 
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The Russian had jumped this and had insisted that should 
made obligatory the convention. Hyndford got this expunged 
and ratification restored, though was held his verbal assurance 
that immediate payment would follow signature. The convention 
was finally adjusted the earlier Russian counter-project, and 
this form signed June Ratifications were 
exchanged due course after the interval required for sending 
courier and from London. was absolutely futile docu- 
ment, the essential condition for its becoming operative was not 
included. Nevertheless, etiquette required the customary presents, 
and Chesterfield sent £1,000 apiece the two chancellors, and 
£500 distributed among the members their staff. Hyndford 
had hoped that Bestuzhev would sign alone, but Elizabeth insisted 
upon the inclusion the vice-chancellor, and thereby, said Hynd- 
ford, ensured that the contents the document would reach the 
king Prussia the next post.? addition the presents, 
Chesterfield far departed from his previous declarations 
send extra £5,000 loan the chancellor. This, being only 
half what had been asked for, was disdainfully rejected in- 
adequate return for eminent services rendered. 

During the two months’ interval between the signature and the 
ratification the convention, Hyndford was mainly busied with 
the recurrent problem Sweden, whose alliance with Prussia had 
been signed May, and where the predominant French party 
were busily prosecuting Senator Akerhielm and other leading 
opponents, charge plotting alter the The 

The convention printed Martens, Receuil des Traités conclus par 
vol. ix. 


anything could add the inherent futility the convention, was the fact 
that Frederick, against whom was directed, was promptly informed its terms and 
therefore knew that was innocuous. See Pol. Corr. 454, where writes that 
England refused hire Russian troops against France, ‘s’étant contenteé des seules 
démonstrations que Russie doit faire sur mes frontiéres fin tenir échec, 
quoique ces démonstrations pussent guére plus faire sur moi sur 
France, depuis qu’on m’avait trahi contenu convention actuellement faite 
entre Russie And August wrote Finckenstein, ‘comp- 
tant sur droiture connu, veux bien fier aux assurances fortes qu’il vous 
faites relativement convention subsides passée entre les cours Pétersbourg 
Londres’ (ibid. 464). 

Blackwell, Scottish physician, was accused having offered, presumably 
British instigation, the old king Sweden £100,000 induce him abdicate 
favour the duke Cumberland: was brutally tortured extort con- 
fession his associates, and was ultimately put death after unfair trial over 
which Count Tessin presided. Akerhielm and his friends were accused complicity 
with Blackwell plot exclude Adolf Frederick from the succession the throne. 
See Guy Dickens Hyndford, April and August Hyndford Papers 
vol. xix, fo. 315 and vol. xx, fo. 83. Frederick, for political reasons, professed believe 
the plot. See Pol. Corr. 415: ‘Je viens d’apprendre trés bonne main que, par 
les recherches que faites Suéde dans procés contre médecin Blackwell, 
découvert plan que les cours d’Angleterre Danemark avaient 
formé pour une révolution Suéde, qui aboutir changement succession 
faveur duc Cumberland.’ Compare pp. 418, 443 and 459. 
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latter, through Guy Dickens and their own agents, vehemently 
pleaded for aid from Russia, worst warning that such aid 
would withheld that they might take measures for their own 
defence. Nothing was gained from the Russian court long 
England refused accept the principle that equal efforts and 
equal sacrifices must made the two powers order defend 
their common interests Sweden. Another problem was the 
measures taken prevent France and Prussia from inducing 
Denmark join their northern league. And third question was 
raised this interval. August Bestuzhev suddenly produced, 
with many apologies for six months’ delay, Russian counter- 
project England’s accession the treaty the two 
involved great addition English obligations that Hynd- 
ford offered reply except verbal defence the original English 
proposal,? and though sent home three weeks later, was 
overshadowed other business that Chesterfield never did more 
than acknowledge its receipt. 

Later August Hyndford was suddenly galvanized into 
renewed activity. Chesterfield wrote that, though there 
was reason expect any Prussian movement this year, the 
question subsistence for the frontier troops required march 
had better taken up, and Russia should name lump sum 
submitted England for Hyndford raised the question 
conference with Bestuzhev, who advised him get powers 
negotiate and come terms with himself, whereas the normal pro- 
cedure presenting pro memoria would bring the matter once 
before the vice-chancellor and the college. the same time 
warned him that the empress would expect the same terms that 
had been demanded for the other 30,000 men the beginning 
the year, and that she would certainly insist that the provisioning 
the troops, any rate outside Poland, should entrusted 
commissioners appointed England, ‘for she knows her own 
generals well, and therefore has bad opinion their 
honesty well capacity, that she persuaded they will starve 
her troops and put the money into their own pockets clear 
that much the difficulty arose from the fact that the convention 
left absolutely obscure where against whom the troops were 
employed. Bestuzhev, probably wilfully, discussed the matter 
the troops were march long distances from the Russian 


Hyndford Papers, vol. xx, fo. 67. Bestuzhev’s covering letter, which objects 
the dragging such irrelevant topics the cessions Maria Theresa Prussia 
and Sardinia, ibid. fo. 72. 

Hyndford Chesterfield, August (ibid. fo. 139). This one the 
important dispatches that has been omitted the Recueil, which prints, however, 
the separate and secret letter the same date about Bestuzhev’s dissatisfaction with 
his pecuniary treatment, which Hyndford declares that ‘His Majesty will lose 
the only friend has this court’ (Recueil, 371). 

Ibid. 339. Hyndford Chesterfield, July (ibid. 355). 
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frontier. Hyndford knew, though could not say it, that they 
were ready throw themselves upon East Prussia, which 
could done directly from Courland, and that there was idea 
employing them distance. However, the meantime, 
took Bestuzhev’s advice, postponed any formal mooting the 
question, and wrote home for instructions, and possible for powers. 

Before any answer could received, Hyndford received more 
important communication. The chief objection the original 
plan hiring 30,000 Russian troops for the western war, apart 
from the extravagant Russian demands, had been that the whole 
financial burden would have shouldered England. Since 
the rejection that scheme French invasion Dutch territory 
had brought about revolution May 1747, and restoration 
the stadholdership the hands William Orange, the 
husband the English princess royal. This once put end 
all idea separate Dutch peace, and renewed the close union 
the maritime powers. The defeat the allied forces Lafeld 
July) suggested that had been mistake reject the em- 
ployment Russians the Netherlands, and this was emphasized 
later the year when the fall Bergen-op-Zoom opened in- 
vasion the whole southern border the United Provinces. Before 
this latter disaster William Orange wrote urge that the original 
convention should once more seriously considered, and Austria, 
unsuccessful Italy well the Netherlands, was even more 
emphatic.2 Under this pressure the British cabinet, without com- 
mitting themselves, decided reopen the matter the extent 
discovering how far Russia would reduce its demands, and 
July when sending the ratification the June convention, 
Chesterfield ordered Hyndford ascertain what would the 
lowest sum for which Russia would send the west 30,000 men, 
quite distinct from the frontier force already partially contracted 
for, case either both the maritime powers should decide 
employ them. This information must send home, but must 
not conclude anything till the king had come decision, and 
must avoid holding out any such hopes conclusion might give 
rise another outburst disappointed 

The same courier who carried these instructions, brought with 
him Chesterfield’s directions the distribution money the 
Russian ministers. Although Bestuzhev was indignant receiving 


Frederick was this opinion. Writing August 1747 the attempt revive 
the demand for Russian troops against France, says that the original convention for 
that purpose had been rejected England ‘par esprit d’épargne hors saison’ 
(Pol. Corr. 454). 

Robinson Hyndford, July 1747 (Hyndford Papers, vol. xx, fo. 24): 
sending home the pressing instances this court have the first part the alternative 
put likewise into execution.’ Robinson was writing congratulate Hyndford 
the convention 12/23 June. Recueil, ciii. 346-9. 
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only half the loan for which had long been begging, must 
have been partially mollified the renewed prospect the major 
subsidy for troops against France, which had always been his 
pet scheme for the exaltation Russia. Hyndford could longer 
abstain from taking formal steps fulfil his instructions, and 
August presented pro memoria the basis Chester- 
field’s letter asking for ultimatum the total charges, both 
for subsidy and for maintenance, for 30,000 marching troops. 
first abstained from raising the question the same time the 
subsistence the frontier troops they were called upon cross 
the frontier, partly for fear confusion, and partly because 
Bestuzhev advised him wait, the ground that the answer 
the one question would determine the answer the other. How- 
ever, the chancellor changed his mind, and the docile Hyndford 
sent second pro memoria the sum required for moving the 
frontier force. both documents pressed for lump sum for 
maintenance instead the uncertain cost the provision 
supplies commissioners. these two documents received 
formal reply September the effect that Russia would 
willing supply 30,000 men for the war the west that 
was impossible fix lump sum for their maintenance while 
service, and that this must provided natura commissioners 
the terms laid down January when the employment 
these troops was first considered that the subsidy required 
would reduced from million and half rix-dollars three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling and finally that two the 
previous demands half million rix-dollars for recruiting, and 
another half million case attack Turks Persians, would 
withdrawn. Hyndford’s second pro memoria, the 30,000 
frontier troops would allowed march the same terms 
maintenance which were required for the western troops.! 

the very day which got this answer his questions, 
Hyndford received another important and agitating letter from 
Chesterfield, which had been written August began 
stating that there was reason believe that the king Prussia 
was preparing disturb the peace. Hyndford was tell Bestuzhev 
that, any movement took place, immediate march the 
border troops would required, whether the cost maintenance 
had been settled not. addition was urge that con- 
siderable body Cossacks, which can always immediately had,’ 
should sent into the nearest Prussian dominion. The letter went 
say that Count William Bentinck, who stood near 
William Orange his father had stood William had 


Hyndford’s pro memoria August Hyndford Papers, vol. xx, fo. that 
August the frontier troops ibid. fo. 147 and the Russian answer the two 
documents ibid. fo. 184. 
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come over with the definite proposal Dutch contribution 
joint subsidy This removed the last ground for hesita- 
tion England. Hyndford was take with him van 
the Dutch envoy, who had had nothing with any the 
previous negotiations, and the two together were empowered 
sign convention for 30,000 men the basis equal payments 
from the two states, remembering always, (1) that these troops are 
quite distinct from the 30,000 the border, (2) that the agreement 
for one year only from date signature, and (3) that three 
months’ notice shall given the troops are longer 

The first part Chesterfield’s letter was very promptly 
answered. Bestuzhev declared that, until terms were settled 
their subsistence, not man should cross the frontier. Chesterfield, 
who had satisfy George anxiety for the security Hanover, 
professed great indignation unfriendly reply,‘ although 
knew that was accordance with the express terms the con- 
vention, which had been ratified England without any protest 
against this provision. Russian obstinacy, however, compelled 
him withdraw the original limitation Hyndford’s powers, and 
authorize him demand prolongation the June convention 
for another year and the same time adjust the terms pay- 
ment for subsistence. The reference the terms England for 
approval would have taken another two months, and Chesterfield 
was last awake the fact that £100,000 good English money 
was being spent Russia, and that England was getting nothing 
whatever return. His irritation was increased because, just 
before had received this curt reminder his own shortcomings, 
had very reluctantly made his mind gratify Bestuzhev 
making the second half his loan. The letter which in- 
timated this decision shows how Whitehall discounted Hyndford’s 
constant eulogies the chancellor. 


answer your lordship’s separate and secret letter the 25th past 
relating the present ill-humour Monsr. Bestuchef the delay the 
remaining part his loan, which thought himself from the course his 
services entitled receive immediately, and without which your lordship 


Bentinck’s mission see the author’s Studies Century Diplomacy, 
1740-1748, pp. 283-5. 

Frederick declared that his suspicions something sinister the negotiations 
about Russian troops the frontier, were increased because ‘le ministre hollandais 
Petersbourg, sieur Swaart, été exclu toutes les conférences que les ministres 
ont eues sujet avec les ambassadeurs des cours Londres Vienne’ 
(Pol. Corr. 378). 

Chesterfield Hyndford cipher, August (Recueil, 363). 

Chesterfield Hyndford, October (ibid. 415): ‘Your lordship will 
therefore expostulate amicably and coolly upon this method proceeding 
—an unbecoming one even driving bargain, but surely very improper one 
cementing friendship. But, the present situation affairs renders those objects 


which your lordship now negotiating absolutely necessary, connivance must used 
where delay dangerous.’ 
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seems think our affairs the court Petersburg must retrograde instead 
advancing, inform you that the King extremely loss 
know what these boasted services the Chancellor towards His Majesty 
have hitherto been, what they consist. Certain that our com- 
mercial treaty has been notoriously violated your court, and redress 
yet given upon that head. Our friends Sweden have been likewise 
overpowered and the French party suffered become all prevailing there 
the backwardness and dilatoriness Russia. And with regard our 
present subsidiary convention with your court, does not appear how His 
Majesty has been considered therein since stands engaged virtue 
thereof pay the Empress whole year’s subsidy for the use troops only 
for five months. Add these that, upon reconsidering your former 
accounts, have been from time time led believe that, this that 
ever took place, Count Bestuchef would endeavour the removal Monsr. 
Woronzow, whose attachment the court Berlin neither was nor could 
secret him. These events have successfully happened according 
our his] wishes, and yet evident that the credit and influence the 
vice-chancellor far from having suffered any diminution thereby that 
Count Bestuchef now intermitting him every negotiation which you are 
with, which method the King Prussia cannot fail receiving 
the earliest advices every step taking, that upon the whole His Majesty 
suppose either that the power the chancellor not great 
could wish it, that wants the inclination exercise it. 
come, however, after these observations which the King has directed 
make upon the Chancellor’s conduct, the main point the remaining 
five thousand pounds His Majesty’s loan, your lordship will let that 
minister know that the King has been pleased consider his pressing and 
repeated instances determine grant him this further advancement 
the method mentioned your letter through Consul Wolff. But His 
Majesty the same time has ordered recommend particularly 
your management and discretion make proper use this His 
extraordinary liberality according the situation which your several 
negociations shall the time your receiving this letter, either 
acquainting him immediately with it, reserving you shall see 
order induce him under the expectation shew all 
possible facility giving dispatch the matters now depending, which 
means only can demonstrate his gratitude His 


Upon Hyndford devolved the ticklish task expounding this 
letter the chancellor? without either wounding his self-esteem 


Chesterfield Hyndford, separate and secret, cipher, September 1747 
(Hyndford Papers, vol. xx, fo. 241). This dispatch not included the Recueil, 
although Hyndford’s answer November which printed (ciii. 438), without 
unintelligible. 

Hyndford describes this interview separate and secret letter November 
(ibid. 439) did not think proper speak him any stronger terms, for 
extremely ticklish, and piques himself upon keeping his hands clean, was 
afraid overturning him, and chose rather pique him generosity than make 
bargain with him, instance this that, altho’ was very good humour and 
that what said could not offend the most sensitive ear, yet was nettled it, and 
asked with some emotion our ministry intended make bargain with him. 
answered him the same tone, that was plain they did not, otherwise the loan would 
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laying too much stress upon the expectation that would justify 
English generosity his future conduct. Bestuzhev, course, 
pleaded that one but himself could know what was deal 
with grasping colleague and indolent and pleasure-loving 
mistress. Hyndford had already declared 

can nothing without him here, and, God knows, even with his 
assistance, there plague enough get the least thing done; could 
wish your lordship, out curiosity, would take trip here stay three 
weeks, for those who have not been eyewitnesses impossible 
imagine how this empire 

Hyndford had now two distinct commissions. the first place 
had obtain for the maritime powers jointly force 30,000 
men for service the Rhine the Netherlands. main- 
tenance this force the allies would have preferred pay lump 
sum down, but Russia insisted that they should send commissioners 
provide and pay for the necessary lodgings, food, and forage. 
was also necessary map out their route avoid any 
transit through Prussian territories, where opposition might 
looked for. they must march through Lithuania and Poland 
Austrian Silesia, and the allies could not send commissioners 
there, this part the journey must paid for the lump, and 
this sum had fixed. The negotiation was therefore simple 
one, and Hyndford had the co-operation the Dutchman, van 
Swaart, and also the friendly offices Pretlack, whose presence 
all consultations insisted. The second commission was get 
the convention June 30,000 troops Livonia renewed for 
second year, and also procure the insertion fixed sum for 
maintenance and when they should required cross the 
frontier for active service. For reasons which Chesterfield had laid 
down, was impossible feed them through the agency com- 
missioners. Also,as they were operate just the other side 
their own border, Chesterfield thought that the terms ought 
more moderate than the case troops which had undertake 
adistant march. This negotiation, which proved the more difficult 
the two, Hyndford had undertake single-handed. With 
almost incredible folly Chesterfield proposed that van Swaart 
should also party this convention, the ground that the 
Dutch had made secret promise that they would pay one-fourth 
the cost this Fortunately the Dutch were too prudent 


not have been granted till had done the business.’ Later Hyndford sent copy 
the mortgage Bestuzhev’s house which was given consul Wolff security for the 
loan. interesting that Voronzov signed the mortgage witness (ibid. 455). 

Hyndford Chesterfield, September (ibid. 403). 

Sandwich Hyndford, from The Hague, October 1747, Hyndford Papers, 
vol. xx, fo. 301. was ordered Lord Chesterfield press the Republic send 
full powers likewise Monsr. Swart cooperate with your lordship the concluding 
and signing the convention regulate the terms the march the other corps 
thirty thousand men now the frontiers Livonia and Courland, but find them 
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agree this proposal, which would almost certainly have 
wrecked the scheme. Chesterfield certainly showed little con- 
fidence his own representative. kept bombarding Hynd- 
ford with warnings that must keep the two forces 30,000 
distinct, and that must not confuse either with the 30,000 men 
that Austria would entitled demand case any aggressive 
act the part Prussia. Hyndford was rather annoyed 
these suggestions that his Scottish brains were unable grasp 
these elementary distinctions. But found the Russians less 
acute, and even Bestuzhev had pulled several times the 
ground that his arguments applied scheme which was not 
the moment under discussion. was difficult enough get the 
empress attend one matter, and still more induce her 
attend several which seemed overlap each other. And the 
background were distracting rumours that Sweden was about 
invade Russian Finland and that Denmark was the point 
acceding the Prusso-Swedish alliance. Hyndford had frequently 
postpone one other his topics, for fear confusing the 
minds the Russian ministers. 

The first negotiation met with sundry difficulties. The Russian 
ministers, including Bestuzhev, raised objections the admission 
the Dutch. They did not like republic, and they had never 
made treaty with the United Provinces. This objection, which 
had not been raised 1745, was overruled with the help Pretlack. 
Then the opponents the treaty insisted (quite rightly proved) 
that the Dutch might unsatisfactory paymasters, and that the 
maritime powers must severally well jointly responsible 
for both subsidy and allowances. Hyndford fought this long 
could, but had give way the end. Then Russia insisted 
upon two years’ agreement, whereas Hyndford had been expressly 
limited one year. Here again had yield, though con- 
tended that the concession was immaterial, the maritime powers 
could any time terminate the agreement giving four months’ 
notice. But succeeded, warned his experience June, 
laying down that the years should begin with the actual march 
the troops. The subsidy was fixed £300,000 per annum, pay- 
able every four months advance. The charge for maintenance 
during the march Upper Silesia was 150,000 Dutch crowns. 
Bilitz commissioners were take charge the commissariat. 


unwilling become formal parties the treaty, their share for the subsistence those 
troops was beforehand settled private agreement here, which the States made 
themselves accountable His Majesty for the fourth part, and they are now ready 
agree the same manner pay the fourth whatever shall settled your Lord- 
ship this head. For this reason must beg your Lordship send copy this 
convention soon you have concluded that may lose time regulating the 
quota which the States General are willing charge themselves with, which the only 
shape which the affair seems present practicable.’ For the Dutch resolution pay 
fourth part see State Papers, Foreign, Holland, 427, fo. 17. 
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The troops are not broken up, and are take commands only 
from their own general, who member the council the 
commander-in-chief. Russia attacked, the troops are 
sent back. quite irrelevant clause was provided that, 
although Russia not party the war, yet, view the 
supply considerable body troops, the maritime powers 
auront soin secure that Russian minister shall admitted 
the congress settle terms peace. When all these points had 
been settled, the convention was held the discovery that 
van Swaart had powers sign from the states general. had 
only letter from the stadtholder, and though the Russians pro- 
fessed know nothing republics, they declined accept this 
adequate authority, nor would they allow him sign spe rati 
‘as they are alliance with his masters’. all states the 
United Provinces had the most dilatory procedure. Fortunately 
Hyndford’s recent dispatches home had been sent under flying seal 
The Hague, and were there read Lord Sandwich, who insisted 
upon the States General giving full powers without referring the 
matter the various provinces, and also the dispatch 
express courier carry the document St. There 
arrived November Another week was wasted because 
the empress was too busy with the weddings some her maids 
honour sign the necessary wkase, and was not till 
November that Hyndford last got his convention 
Chesterfield vainly tried get the troops start once, but the 
Russians punctiliously insisted that the men could not allowed 
move until ratifications had arrived and until the first instalment 
the subsidy and the money for the transit through Poland had 
been deposited Riga.* Thus nine more weeks had elapse 
before the convention became operative. With ratification came 
the old awkward question presents the two Russian ministers. 
This time Bestuzhev, with unexplained inconsistency, 
distinction between himself and his colleague, and Swaart was 
authorized give him £1,500 and Voronzov £1,000, with smaller 
presents the foreign office staff. Chesterfield, who was meditating 
resignation which took effect February, paid attention 
the matter, and Newcastle, who took over his department, was too 
busy with other affairs. was not till May that Hyndford got 
leave give the same sums the Dutchman, and Bestuzhev was 
not well pleased the delay. 

While awaiting the ratification the joint convention, Hynd- 
ford turned his attention his own special bargain about the 


See the author’s Studies Eighteenth Century Diplomacy, 302, 

The convention printed Martens, Conclus par Russie, vol. ix. 

Hyndford Sandwich, January 1748 (Hyndford Papers, vol. xxi, fo. 23): 
‘the pecuniary affair weighs more than the formalitys.’ 
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frontier troops. had drafted convention, leaving blank 
space for the sum charged for maintenance, towards the end 
October, and had discussed with Bestuzhev alone. Since 
then had been thrust into the November 
drew pro calling attention the pressing 
need the matter, only month remained under the June con- 
vention, and nothing had yet been done fill the obvious gap 
its provisions. would also like have 6,000 Cossacks added 
the 30,000 men. The presentation this document brought 
Voronzov, who had not yet seen Hyndford’s draft, and once 
raised new point. All this time, said, have hypocritically 
concealed the real purpose the convention. obviously 
directed against the king Prussia, and, that being so, why not 
say so? This, according Hyndford was intended annoy 
Bestuzhev and prove the empress that the charge against 
him favouring Prussia was unfounded. however, 
promptly accepted the suggestion, and agreed that there should 
separate and secret article pledging Russia attack the king 
Prussia should molest the king England his allies. 
Hyndford, always fanatically anti-Prussian since the breach his 
own treaty Breslau, the proposal with jubilation. 


This lord, poor opinion, worth all the rest the convention 
put together, and such importance the common cause that, either 
the chancellor had proposed it, Woronzow would have protested loudly 
against it, and this His Majesty owes entirely the good management 
Mr. [so you see how right was urging you make the 
second half his 


December the two chancellors handed formal 
answer Hyndford’s They welcomed the renewal the 
convention for another year, and then proceeded formulate 
their demands. They would add 6,000 Cossacks Calmucks and, 
though this would entitle the empress demand increased 
subsidy, she was magnanimous enough content with renewal 
the £100,000 paid advance. For maintenance, the 
troops were called upon for active service, she would take £300,000 
per annum, paid instalments £100,000 every four months. 
She also wanted the secret article against Prussia and certain 
additional articles which were not Hyndford’s draft. These 
added articles were (1) that, although the empress paid the ex- 
penses the troops the enemy’s territories, they for any reason 
had enter neutral state, England should then pay for main- 
tenance the rate prescribed for the other 30,000 men while 
Poland, and (2) that his British majesty should not enter into any 
Hyndford Papers, vol. xx, fo. printed Recueil, 457. 


Hyndford Chesterfield, December 1747 (ibid. 468-9). 
Hyndford Papers, vol. xx, fo. 450. 
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negotiation without concert with the empress, that should 
secure the invitation least one Russian minister any con- 
ference, and that would take care that the empress should 
included the general peace. Hyndford knew that the money 
terms were exorbitant, but was convinced the urgent 
necessity the convention, that signed these terms 
December and sent home for even 
went far urge that the customary presents should made 
ratification, but notice was taken either then later the 
suggestion. 

concluding this, the third convention had signed 1747, 
Hyndford was again misled, had been 1745, his distance 
from Whitehall and his consequent ignorance the trend 
British policy. had nothing guide him but those earlier dis- 
patches Chesterfield which spoke the danger from Prussia and 
the aptitude its king strike without any warning. his 
mind’s eye saw the Prussian army the verge invading 
Hanover, and himself the saviour the electorate throwing 
horde Russians and Cossacks from Courland into East 
Prussia. But ever since the invasion Dutch territory, and 
especially since the storming Bergen-op-Zoom, William 
Orange and his advisers had been looking Frederick follow 
the example set his ancestor the Great Elector, and come for- 
ward the saviour the Protestant republic from 
Even would not take arms their defence, might use 
his influence with France secure favourable terms peace. 
They had sent their own envoy this mission Berlin, and they 
implored England follow Since George II’s son- 
in-law had been made stadtholder May, England had been un- 
usually responsive pressure Hague. Chesterfield, who 
had always desired restore friendship with Prussia, favoured the 
proposal, and the chief difficulty was overcome the king’s 
reluctance and find suitable envoy. Before Chesterfield’s 
resignation had been decided make appeal the lines 
suggested Holland, and send Henry Legge 

was therefore singularly unpropitious moment that 


Hyndford Chesterfield, December 1747 (Ibid. 474): was 
obliged conclude upon the terms prescribed this court, which, instead treating 
fairly, cram their ultimatum down our throats.’ added that had nothing 
reproach the chancellor that Bestuzhev could have obtained better terms for 
but for the arrival unlucky letter from Chernuishev, who wrote from London 
‘that the English ministry wus desirous and fond having the Russian troops 
question, that the king and parliament would have granted much greater subsidy 
that what she had now asked (ibid. 436). 

Dutch overtures Frederick 1747 see Pol. Corr. 444, 489. 

For Legge’s instructions, dated 1748, see State Papers, Foreign, 
Prussia, 64. Chesterfield had resigned few days before, but the mission had been 


settled and Legge selected while was still office. See Studies Century 
Diplomacy, 303. 
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signed convention arrived London for ratification, conven- 
tion which, addition its exorbitant pecuniary provisions, 
actually named, although only secret article, the king 
Prussia the enemy against whom was directed. And secret 
article proposed and signed Voronzov was not likely remain 
secret from Berlin. refuse ratify altogether would 
alienate Russia, and this was out the question while 30,000 
Russian soldiers were marching across Europe aid defending 
the Dutch provinces. the same time was equally impossible 
accept the secret article, pledge England make peace 
without including Russia, which declared itself non- 
belligerent, both the negotiations and the treaty. there 
were other objection, was sufficient that the endless delays 
the Russian court and the sending couriers and from 
St. Petersburg, would indefinitely postpone the conclusion peace. 
The pecuniary terms, monstrous they must have appeared 
Henry Pelham, were comparatively unimportant, the expendi- 
ture maintenance was only incurred case actual war, 
and Legge’s mission, whatever its other results, must surely suffice 
save Hanover from wanton attack. The second £100,000 was 
regrettable, but must added the first part the wasteful 
extravagance war. And Hyndford was saved from the 
ignominy disavowal, and was decided ratify the convention, 
with the exception the secret But was told that 
must also give formal declaration the Russian ministry that 
England could only interpret the clause about the future peace 
settlement promise use every endeavour obtain the 
admission Russia the congress and the treaty. And 
Hyndford was also told, for his own edification ‘that, considering 
the terms upon which this last engagement has been concluded, 
cannot any longer called negotiating with your court, but treat- 
ing effect with usurers and extortioners was impossible 
disclose the real motive for rejecting the secret article, was 
excused the ground that confines Russian aid the mis- 
conduct single power, whereas other powers may disturb the 

Chesterfield acknowledged the receipt the convention January and 
did not write intimate the decision about ratification till February. The interval 


shows that there must have been considerable hesitation London what course 
adopt. The denunciation the pecuniary terms was the former letter (Recueil, 
509). 

Hyndford shows his complete ignorance English policy writing March 
urge Newcastle ratify the secret article with the inclusion Sweden 
addition Prussia possible enemy, the ground that the change would meet 
Chesterfield’s objection and would accepted Russia (ibid. ciii. 566). 
Sandwich March had expressed his disappointment the miscarriage 
what regarded his diplomatic masterpiece. confess cannot imagine why the 
secret article was not agreed to, would effectually have tyed the hands the 
king Prussia, who for many reasons the only prince have now apprehend any 
disturbance from’ (Hyndford Papers, vol. xxi, fo. 294). 
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peace the north.’ Hyndford, who had been told more than once 
unmistakable terms that the purpose the convention was 
protect Hanover from Prussia, thought this excuse extraordinarily 
thin, and did the Russian ministers, one whom probably knew 
the purport Chesterfield’s dispatches. The tsaritsa, who was 
very angry the excision the secret article, and demanded that 
should sent back her, did not hesitate ascribe the English 
decision tenderness for the king However, she got 
her subsidy for second year, without having incur any extra 
expense for it, and she ungraciously agreed ratify the con- 
vention. 

With the ratification this last convention the main interest 
Hyndford’s embassy came end. was profoundly dis- 
appointed man 1748, and made reiterated appeals 
transferred from detested climate and from court where 
could longer any use. had been there for four years, 
and lamented that was eight years older, besides being out 
pocket through the shabby financial treatment had experienced. 
During these years had striven give some substance the 
Anglo-Russian alliance which Sir Cyril Wich had concluded long 
agoas 1742. had especially tried make that alliance effective 
against Prussia, and never forgot that was for that purpose 
that had been selected Carteret. This was the basis his 
co-operation with Bestuzhev, whose professed devotion the 
maritime powers had placed almost childish trust. His first 
great effort 1745 had failed, partly because the Russian demands 
were exorbitant, but ultimately because the ministers home were 
altering their attitude towards Prussia. After interval im- 
potent isolation, got his second opportunity 1747. 
thought had achieved notable triumph when had succeeded 
committing Russia action not only against Prussia but also 
against France. But found that the only result his achieve- 
ment was involve his country heavy expenditure which 
proved almost wholly useless.! His first convention June was 
ber got into effective shape, the home government had 
abandoned the policy upon which was based. There still 
remained the possibility that the convention November 
might turn the scale the western war and enable the allies 
dictate terms the two Bourbon powers. But the start 
the Russian troops was disastrously late, and their march, spite 

Hyndford was obviously not very brilliant diplomatist, but only fair 
remember that was fatally handicapped the vacillation and ineptitude the 
home ministry. Harington 1745 and Chesterfield 1747 had contend with dis- 
cordant colleagues, but, even allowing for this, neither can claim any credit for his 


conduct the relations with Russia. Chesterfield, especially, proved far less 
secretary state than had been either ambassador viceroy. 
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Hyndford’s protests, was exasperatingly slow. The Russian 
ministers threw the blame upon the commander, Repnin, but 
Hyndford pointed out that Russian subject would venture 
flagrantly disobey his orders, unless knew that had secret 
approval. 

spite this delay, Hyndford continued buoy himself 
with confident hopes. even entered, his own responsibility, 
into sham negotiations with Bestuzhev for additional Russian 
contingent, trusting that the news this would intimidate the 
enemy. carried this negotiation far get convention 
drafted for their pay, which, with true Russian humour, was fixed 
more extortionate rate than ever. This fictitious convention 
sent Sandwich Aix-la-Chapelle, the naive hope that 
would strengthen his hands negotiating with St. Séverin. Mean- 
while, long before the Russian troops had come within striking 
distance the French, Maestricht was doomed, and the maritime 
powers, convinced their inferiority the only scene the war 
which was vital them, thought themselves lucky securing the 
preliminaries peace and armistice April. Hyndford’s 
card-castle was shattered when received the simultaneous news 
that Sandwich had failed procure the admission Russian 
minister the conference, that the preliminaries contained 
clause giving Frederick guarantee Silesia and Glatz, that 
Austria had refused sign and had issued formal protest, and 
finally that Legge had arrived Berlin negotiate alliance 
between England and Prussia. Bestuzhev listened explanations 
the failure include Russia, and merely noted that was 
breach the convention. The tsaritsa declared that England was 
abandoning the old system, and that the humiliation Austria 
would deal fatal blow the balance power. When the strain 
came Hyndford found that the chancellor’s boasted friendship was 
broken reed. had drunk and gambled with Bestuzhev, had 
accepted his plea that Voronzov’s opposition compelled him 
fleece the maritime powers against his will, had extolled his 
services every letter home, and had extorted for him nominal 
loan £10,000 and lavish presents from reluctant secretary 
state and still more reluctant treasury. And, after all this 
discovered again, 1746, that, when England drew closer 
Prussia, the chancellor was the ally Austria rather than the 
maritime powers. Every Austrian protest and every Austrian 
demand during the protracted negotiation definitive peace was 
echoed from St. Petersburg. Even minor dispute whether 
Austria was entitled £100,000 arrears subsidy, Russia had 
the impudence intervene, and call upon England pay its 
lawful 


See the extraordinary pro memoria the Russian ministers this subject 
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Matters became worse when the British ministers, weary 
useless expenditure, ordered the Russian troops, first stop their 
advance, and then, after bargain with France withdraw 
equivalent force from the Netherlands, return was 
not concealed that their desire was get the troops back Bilitz 
before October, the beginning the five months’ 
during which, according the convention, there was 
marching. they failed this, the maritime powers would 
saddled with the cost their maintenance until the end 
February, and probably with proportionate amount subsidy 
for the time that would then elapse before they could reach the 
Russian frontier. The Russian ministers dilated upon the cruelty 
calling upon troops after such harassing march start 
hurried return journey without any period rest, and declared 
that the tsaritsa loved her soldiers too well sacrifice them the 
pecuniary interests powers who wished evade their treaty 
obligations. Hyndford replied laying stress upon Maria 
Theresa’s reluctance allow the troops take winter quarters 
her dominions, and called General Bernes, Pretlack’s successor, 
support him. When, however, Maria Theresa, under pressure 
from St. Petersburg, withdrew her objections, and said that the 
Russians might winter Upper Silesia long the maritime 
powers defrayed the cost their subsistence, seemed almost 
impossible avoid the galling continuance war expenditure 
after the conclusion peace. the last moment, however, 
Hyndford succeeded adjusting bargain with Bestuzhev, which 
was perhaps the only really useful achievement his embassy. 
the allies would complete the payment the one year’s subsidy 
£300,000 (from February 1748 February together 
with the 150,000 crowns for the second transit through Poland, 
which was undisputed obligation, and would add another 
200,000 ducats (about £90,000), the tsaritsa undertook relieve 
them from all other obligations under the convention. This was, 


Hyndford Papers, vol. xxii, fo. 224, and Hyndford Newcastle, September 
1748 Recueil, cx, fo. 80. this volume the Russian Recueil there are none the 
excisions and mutilations which detract from the usefulness vol. ciii. the dispute 
about the £100,000 see Studies Century Diplomacy, pp. 375-6. 

The order halt was sent General Mordaunt, the British Commissioner with the 
troops, from Hanover 7-18 July 1748. The order return was sent Mordaunt 
15-26 and Repnin 18-29 July. Hyndford Papers, vol. xxii, fos. 54, 80, 88. 

almost incredible but true that Hyndford, after all his experience with 
regard the June convention, and after his care making the subsidy date from 
the start the troops, actually drafted convention August which 
reckoned the subsidy the calendar year and proposed pay proportion for such 
months 1749 should elapse before the return the troops. See Hyndford Papers, 
vol. xxii, fo. 139. Luckily this was never presented the Russian ministers, who put 
forward their own proposals, without the formality convention, August, and 
these they scrupulously fixed the subsidy accordance with the letter the con- 
vention (ibid. fo. 161). 
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for once, good bargain, and Newcastle admitted but was 
busy Hanover watching and guiding the final negotiation 
Aix-la-Chapelle that was not till October that sent 
authority Hyndford accept the Russian terms and promise 
that England would pay her share the pecuniary obligations 
which they involved. This delay nearly wrecked the agreement, 
Golovkin, the Russian envoy The Hague, wrote that the maritime 
powers reckoned its means make saving £200,000. 
Voronzov fastened upon this proof that Bestuzhev was sacri- 
ficing the interests Russia, and argument for insisting upon 
the letter the The chancellor, however, held his 
ground, and the proposals August were adhered to. Another 
matter which Newcastle paid attention all, spite 
Hyndford’s urgent reminders, was that had settled 
November whether the convention December 1747 was 
renewed for another year. last Hyndford took the 
responsibility his own shoulders, and the very end the 
month gave formal notice that would not renewed. And 
this futile document, which, with its predecessor June, had 
cost England £200,000, was allowed expire. 

The settlement the difficulty about the return the troops 
was followed another when the Dutch failed pay their share 
the subsidy. They urged that time should given them and 
Newcastle supported their request, but Bestuzhev coldly pointed 
the terms the convention and said that England must pay 
her ally was default. Newcastle protested against rigorous 
and unfriendly enforcement the letter the treaty, which 
England had only assented under pressure from Russia, and 
quarrel this subject was only averted when the Dutch raised 
loan enable them pay their arrears. Another storm was 
imminent when England, after accepting the obligation the 
200,000 ducats, postponed payment her share until the Dutch 
were ready supply their half, and when Newcastle with almost 
incredible folly, urged that, there was mention this sum 
the convention, another convention was necessary regularize its 
payment. Hyndford realized that this would regarded 
Bestuzhev slap the face and rejection not ungenerous 


Newcastle Bedford 4-15 September 1748 from Hanover (ibid. fo. 210). this 
letter expresses his pleasure having only pay the subsidy for one year, and also 
having got rid the negative months and the cost maintenance during these 
months the single payment 200,000 ducats. course the bargain ought have 
been approved the Dutch, but Newcastle ultimately sent his sanction without 
waiting for this. After the events the early part the year, Dutch opinion and 
sentiment received scanty attention from English ministers. 

Hyndford Newcastle, October (0.s.) 1748 (Recueil, cx. 86). 

Hyndford wrote August 1748 undergo more plague getting rid 
these troops than had procuring them altho’ even that negotiation cost pains 
and trouble enough.’ 74. 
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offer, and that the reopening the question would give the 
chancellor’s opponents argument for returning the conven- 
tion pure and simple. took the bold step refusing obey his 
instructions, and saved the 

These pecuniary problems were, regards the relations 
Great Britain and Russia, the aftermath the war the Austrian 
succession, and they were gradually cleared away before Hyndford 
left the country. was informed last that his petition for recall 
would granted soon successor could found, but did 
not get the news till had incurred the trouble and expense 
following the court Moscow. The problems which busied him 
during his last months were the familiar ones the accession 
England the Austro-Russian treaty 1746, and the unrest 
north. regards the former problem, Russia last cleared 
the air communicating the secret articles, but this only made 
the English ministers the more cautious avoid anything that 
might interpreted weakening the guarantee given 
Frederick the treaty Aix-la-Chapelle. Hyndford who treated 
Newcastle with less deference than had shown his predecessors 
the northern office, denounced this preference faithless king 
ally whose merits was inclined exaggerate, but his 
met with scanty attention from Newcastle, 
who had come regard himself inspired dictator British 
foreign policy. The other problem was the perennial one the 
Swedish monarchy. Russia was now thoroughly disgusted with 
Adolf Frederick, who had been adopted successor her own 
Bestuzhev renewed his offer that, England would 
send squadron the Baltic, Russia would expel the Holstein 
prince and place Frederick Hesse upon the The English 
answer was that they had just emerged from one war and were not 
willing embark upon another. the other hand, France and 
Prussia, having secured their hold upon Adolf Frederick through 
his masterful wife, were suspected desire increase his use- 

freeing the monarchy from the shackles imposed upon 
since the death Charles XII. Russia declared that she was 
entitled the treaty Nystad veto any change the Swedish 
constitution. Denmark could trusted join any enterprise 
which would free them from the danger Holsteiner upon the 
throne Sweden. There were thus all the elements northern 
disturbance the first magnitude. Newcastle, whose one great 
object was restore the sadly shaken Austrian alliance, was not 
altogether displeased with the imbroglio, because Austria also was 
eager preserve peace the north, and thus common interest 


Hyndford Newcastle, January 1749 (ibid. 284). 
See the article The Treaty Abo and the Swedish Succession, ante, 540. 
Hyndford Newcastle, February 1749 (Recueil, 302). 
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gave the opportunity renewed co-operation between the old 
allies. These two problems, the accession the treaty the two 
empresses and the avoidance northern war, Hyndford be- 
queathed Guy Dickens, the successor whom had more than 
once recommended, and who brought with him two qualifications, 
knowledge German and intimate acquaintance with the 
parties and politics Stockholm. Hyndford quitted Moscow 
September 1749 with presents 8,000 roubles, diamond ring 
worth £1,000, and two sable rugs valued 10,000 roubles, 
which presented the better one George After some 
hesitation, travelled back way Berlin, the scene his 
former labours, where was visited all the foreign ministers, 
except those France and Sweden, and where was graciously 
received the king whose character and conduct had for the 
last four years industriously defamed. 
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Great Britain and Germany the Early 
Century 


THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE AND THE QUESTION 
WITH ENGLAND 


would not, perhaps, extreme assertion say that 
the relations Great Britain and Germany depended, 
large extent any rate, the fate Europe the first fourteen 
years the twentieth century. Great Britain was 1907 closely 
associated diplomatic group with France and Russia; and 
she was ready, certain conditions, enter into entente with 
Germany. One the conditions was that the Anglo-German 
entente, came into existence, should such France and 
Russia could also join indeed, conceivable that these 
two countries could otherwise than join the new entente. Thus 
the Anglo-German negotiations had been brought 
successful conclusion, the peace Europe and the world 
might have been 

two different periods were serious and prolonged efforts 
made produce Anglo-German accord. One was the years 
1898-1902, when negotiations were undertaken with the object 
bringing about definite alliance. These famous negotiations, 
chiefly associated with the name Joseph Chamberlain, ended 
failure and the whole the evidence both the German official 
documents and the British seems show that the German 
government did not wish commit itself 

The truth that the foreign policy the German government 
was not clean-cut, definite, precise, and consistent, generally 
supposed, but that, the contrary, was diffident, experimental, 
and subject frequent and baffling changes. More than one 
observer about the end the nineteenth and beginning the 
twentieth century noticed something almost like chaos German 
government circles. Freiherr von Stumm’s remark well known 
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‘Tf one puts stop the goings-on this damned fool Holstein, 
will some day get the Empire into regular hot Philip 
Eulenburg, who throughout the greater portion William II’s 
reign was the inner ring the court and official society, was 
opinion that Holstein was really subject for the pathologist 
William himself, had very little control over his ministers. 
cordially disliked Baron von Marschall, who, secretary state, 
had been chiefly responsible for the sending the celebrated 
‘Kruger telegram 1896 yet Marschall was still the Foreign 
Office next year, ‘dummy official’, the emperor called him, 
and still directing affairs along with Holstein: the emperor 
apparently could not stand either these men. ‘The existence 
Baron von Holstein, who rare fool,’ remarked William 
Eulenburg, ‘is not sufficient camouflage for dummy 
Marschall and Holstein were have good many years 
yet the public service. Concerning the chancellor, Prince 
Hohenlohe, the emperor said Eulenburg 1897, wistfully 
you think the old gentleman will stay more than year?” 
(he stayed for three, and only left then account extreme 
age). The high officials their side seemed regard their sovereign 
almost with contempt; or, best, with indulgence. Biilow, who 
was supposed the emperor’s man, said Eulenburg that 
his majesty was, personally, ‘charming, touching, irresistible, 
adorable but that, ‘as ruler, reason his temperament, 
lack discrimination, and sometimes even common judgement 
will stand the greatest danger unless surrounded 
prudent and, more especially, entirely loyal and trustworthy ser- 
Meanwhile, the great public servants (if what Cardinal 
Hohenlohe confided Eulenburg true) were thinking 
him [the kaiser] irresponsible for his Eulen- 
burg told Biilow this 1899 and added the cardinal’s remark that 
the project had been widely Eulenburg describes 
interesting scene 1897, private meeting the Foreign Office, 
when Holstein (who, must borne mind, remained political 
director until 1906) said: Majesty must treated the 
child the fool Kiderlen-Waechter, who came about 
midnight from drinking-bout, smelling wine and hiccoughing 
joined the conversation and spat poison along with the saliva 
from his dribbling Eulenburg, his private 
diary, called the whole government and court-circle ship 
fools which was threatened with destruction every week the 
make things worse, there was the military staff the 
Eckardstein, op. cit, 37. 
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emperor, always, persistently, subtly, influencing policy behind 
the scenes Aide-de-camp politics Eulenburg called it. 

When Biilow became secretary state 1897 things went for 
time little better, and the correspondence between him and the 
kaiser was the nature ‘honeymoon Yet after Biilow 
succeeded Hohenlohe chancellor 1900 almost inconceivable 
muddling occurred several occasions: the emperor being kept 
ignorance Great Britain’s desire for alliance (1902); the 
emperor making the Bjérko treaty with the tsar and Biilow repu- 
diating (1905); finally, the emperor giving Biilow’s office the 
report his Daily Telegraph scrutinize and revise, 
and the office letting the unrevised draft forth the 
time that retired from the chancellorship 1909 the 
Franco-British-Russian was existence; Italy had 
spirit departed from the Triple Alliance; and the German 
government had committed itself further than ever the Big 
Navy’ policy. wonder that the incoming chancellor, Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, judged the situation Germany precarious 
his view was absolutely necessary come understanding 
with England and the emperor now agreed with him that this 
was the only possible procedure 

Under Bethmann-Hollweg the routine-business the German 
Foreign Office was well conducted, and terrible lapses like the 
Bjérko confusion the release the Daily Telegraph interview 
Bethmann-Hollweg, not clever, not brilliant 
Biilow, was sensible, straightforward, trustworthy.* Unfortunately, 
when Biilow was the chancery, the British Foreign Office had 
received acquired the impression that German foreign policy 
was hot trustworthy, that German offers could not taken 
simply their face-value. This impression, perhaps, dated back 
the celebrated incident 1899, when Biilow, visit 
England, encouraged Joseph Chamberlain make 
advance offer alliance then went back 
Berlin and practically rejected the offer speech the Reich- 
stag; and, finally, private message Chamberlain explaining 
that the cold tone the Reichstag speech had been made simply 
ease difficult situation the party-politics that 
There were other unfortunate incidents, for instance, Biilow’s 
interpretation the Yangtze treaty’ 1900. There seems 
reasonable doubt, whatever the reason, that the British 
Foreign Office had great trust Biilow’s good faith and that 

Haller, op. cit. ii. 34. 
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this impression continued after Biilow retired and Bethmann- 
Hollweg assumed office. Nevertheless, also tolerably certain 
not merely that Bethmann-Hollweg sincerely desired under- 
standing with England over the fleet question, but that Biilow, 
the time retired from office, also desired this and thought 
practicable aim. explicitly said so, one month before retiring, 
letter written Count Metternich, ambassador 

Thus, seems almost certain that, while the first alliance-plan 
entente-plan (1899-1902) was not very seriously meant the 
part the German government, the second one the 
last years chancellorship and the first years Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s, was very definitely official and sincere German 
effort. 


BULOW 


This second great attempt, 1907-12, was not precisely aimed 
have been the German government which most desired arrange 
for good understanding. The British government was not averse 
from good understanding would, course, heartily welcome 
such result. Owing, however, its obligations under the 
entente with France and Russia, and owing certain misgivings 
the British foreign office with regard German good faith, 
the British government examined the German proposals 
critical spirit, which did not make for speed, but which, perhaps, 
may after all have been justified. 

There were three obstacles the way Anglo-German 
entente, three questions which, solved agreement both 
parties, would leave the way clear for the establishing good 
relations. These three questions concerned the Baghdad railway 
the German navy and colonies, Germany’s place the 
The efforts made solve these and the failure 
left Anglo-German relations uneasy ever. little later, 
however, the attempt solve the three questions was 
taken again, and this time successfully regard two, the 
Baghdad railway and the colonial affair. Only the naval question 
remained: and who knows but that the naval question might have 
been peacefully solved too, had not the European crisis supervened 
July 1914 

The efforts solve the Baghdad, colonial, and naval questions 
1907-12, and their failure, are the subject-matter great 
many the German and British state papers the period. 
the three questions, that the Baghdad railway was the least 
important. German syndicate had the concession construct 
and operate railway from Haidar Pasha, the Bosphorus, 
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through Baghdad, point the Persian Gulf. The British 
government, very unwisely, refused German invitation parti- 
cipate, that the British (and still more the Indian) 
government cared about was prevent the Germans from con- 
trolling the section the line which was from Baghdad 
southwards the Persian Gulf. The German syndicate (which 
was, course, supported the German government) refused 
renounce any its rights over the Baghdad-Persian Gulf section 
favour Great Britain without compensation, the compensa- 
tion for the German government. The British government, 
however, refused make bargain. The question was partially 
solved the Turkish government buying back from the German 
syndicate 1909 the concession for constructing the Baghdad- 
Persian Gulf section. There still remained the British commercial 
and strategical interest this section, and negotiations with 
Turkey were needed order protect this interest. any case 
the Baghdad railway question did not put any severe strain the 
relations Great Britain and Germany. The naval question was 
the obvious, the outstanding, and the almost insoluble difficulty. 

Ever since the coming into effect the German fleet law 
1900, irritation both sides seems have been increasing. 
1906 Great Britain carried out redistribution her fleets, 
concentrating most her strength the North Sea. Tirpitz told 
the British naval attaché Berlin, Dumas, that this concentra- 
tion given rise feeling here that the British admiralty 
was preparing for war with Germany although privately 
admitted, letter Tirpitz, that responsible person 
England seriously thought attacking 

Grey minuted Dumas’ report that rested with Germany 
‘to force the pace naval construction. Thus the 
two governments were, with their eyes open, involved one the 
most irritating things, race armaments. 

Both parties believed that they were misunderstood. The British 
government and people felt that the German press was suspicious 
and almost hostile but the Germans had the same feeling about 
the British press. Very few British newspapers maintained their 
own correspondents The articles Mr. Blatchford 
the Daily Mail were said have had unfortunate effect 
Germany. Mr. Blatchford, prominent English socialist, wrote 
the severest terms about German policy. The kaiser was not 
indisposed friendly, and once complained the British 


Sir O’Conor, British ambassador Constantinople, strongly urged the British 
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military attaché that British ministers (except Haldane) never 
Grey minuted this report There ground for reproach 
against partiality foreign visits, for make none.’ Per- 
haps international feeling would have been better had made 
few all round. did, matter fact, make official visit 

Shortly after the kaiser made his remark the British attaché 
there occurred the naval scare 1907. The panic was entirely 
the German side: England was untroubled. The British 
ambassador reported: ‘The day before yesterday, Berlin went 
stark raving mad. There was fall six points German securi- 
ties the Bourse and genuine impression that war was about 
break out between England and 

The condition affairs was undoubtedly very serious. The 
British minister Munich pointed out Sir Edward Grey that 
what the military men were saying perhaps mattered little. 
men are always the look-out for war. The same 
the case when the diplomatists talk the maintenance peace, 
for they will doing the very eve the outbreak war. 
Therefore what military men and diplomatists say about situa- 
tion often signifies little. different, however, when find 
the higher official circles Berlin serious talk being entertained 
the possibility impending Nevertheless, the scare’ 
passed away. August this year, 1907, King Edward (with 
Sir Charles Hardinge, not Grey) visited the kaiser Wilhelms- 
near Cassel. Hardinge reported Grey: ‘Although the 
King was outwardly the best terms with the German 
Emperor, and laughed and joked with him, could not help 
noticing that there was real intimacy between The 
kaiser’s entowrage, however, was not conscious this. Biilow 
reported the German foreign office that the meeting the 
two monarchs was warm and without constraint 

this time, the two countries were involved hopeless 
race armaments. Hardinge and Grey were opinion that 
persistent policy the part our Admiralty regulating 
our building programme the double that Germany may 
the end induce the German public cry out, 
hope, however, was delusion. Germany and Great Britain were 
rich enough building against each other almost indefinitely. 
Towards the end the year, 1907, new navy bill was introduced 
the Reichstag. The German newspapers expressed universal 
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surprise the insufficiency the bill, yet involved annual 
increase expenditure from £16,500,000 £23,000,000 well 
loan £23,000,000. The kaiser this time was visit 
Windsor, 11-18 November 1907. had frank and friendly 
conversation with Grey, chiefly about the Baghdad railway. 

The year 1908 brought improvement. The high permanent 
officials the British Foreign Office seem almost have despaired 
good relations with Germany. Mr. Eyre Crowe minuted 
January 1908: Every indication derived from what being 
done and advocated Germany, does now tend confirm the 
impression that the whole energy her government directed 
towards preparing for the coming struggle with England.” 
Privately, was assuring the kaiser that the English suspi- 
cions were fantastic and England’s anxieties absurd ’.2 Crowe 
believed that the German government deliberately and systematic- 
ally inflamed public opinion against this country. ‘It un- 
doubtedly this way that the frantic hatred England 
monster personified selfishness and greed and absolute want 
conscience, which now animates all Germany, has been nursed and 
Perhaps this exceedingly able civil servant had not very 
strong sense humour. know’, writes seriously 
minute dispatch, that has been put about Berlin that 
the Foreign Office peculiarly anti-German charge which 

February 1908 the kaiser sent the first lord the 
admiralty, Lord Tweedmouth, what the latter called ‘an astound- 
ing was private letter which the kaiser 
declared that the German navy was not built against anybody 
and that ‘to humble notion this perpetual quoting the 
German danger utterly unworthy the great British nation 
Lord Tweedmouth sent very courteous and friendly answer. 
King Edward sent rather curt note, saying: Your writing 
First Lord the Admiralty new departure although 
signed himself Your affectionate uncle’. memorandum was 
prepared the Foreign Office and admiralty and sent the Ger- 
man government. declared that independence and very 
existence the British Empire depend the preservation its 
supremacy and that would futile pretend that 
the increase the German fleet not one the factors which 
has taken into account 

August this eventful year, 1908, King Edward, accom- 
panied Sir Charles Hardinge, visited the kaiser Cronberg, 
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the Taunus. August, while smoking his cigar after 
luncheon, the kaiser called Sir Charles Hardinge, and the two 
had animated conversation naval affairs. Evidently there 
was good deal plain speaking both sides. The kaiser’s 
account the conversation contains some animated passages 
which are not Hardinge’s report. the kaiser reported 
Biilow, Hardinge (in the course lengthy discussion) said 
you put stop your building, build less ships 
The kaiser explained the German position. Hardinge: You 
must stop build slower’. Kaiser: shall fight, for 
question national honour and dignity.’ The kaiser 
adds his report Then looked him fair and square the eye. 
Sir Charles turned red, made bow and asked pardon for his 
Towards the end this year Mr. Asquith, the prime minister, 
took the grave step speaking confidentially the leader the 
opposition, Mr. Balfour, about the European situation. 


said [Mr. Balfour wrote Lord Lansdowne] that, incredible might 
seem, the Government could form theory the German policy which 
fitted all the known facts, except that they wanted war. gave 
information and, believe, had information which not the news- 
papers, but was very much struck the pessimistic tone which 
spoke the position.” 


difficult see what acts the Germans led Mr. Asquith 
make this extraordinary statement, for there nothing the 
documents published since the War, either Great Britain 
Germany, support the alarming view. The incident does, 
any rate, show clearly how deep-seated were the suspicions and 
apprehensions the British government with regard Germany. 
The only resounding act the Germans about this time was the 
publication the Daily Telegraph October conversation 
between the kaiser and diplomatist (actually Colonel Stuart 
Wortley the British General Staff, though the name was not 
published). The manuscript was submitted the German Foreign 
Office for revision, and actually was there revised, but some extra- 
ordinary error was released for publication without the German 
Foreign Office alterations. Among other things, the kaiser was 
stated say that the prevailing sentiment Germany was un- 
friendly England, but that himself was England’s constant 
friend. The whole Daily Telegraph interview, like the Tweedmouth 
letter, though indiscreet, was intended the kaiser friendly 
thing with offer further friendship, and certainly could not 
justify Mr. Asquith believing that Germany meant 
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February and March 1909 Grey had six conversations with 
Metternich, the German ambassador, the naval question, with the 
result that each government probably understood each other’s point 
view little better than before. Sir Edward Goschen, British 
ambassador Berlin, came the conclusion, from survey the 
German newspapers, that the Germans were gradually becoming 
convinced the necessity making naval agreement with Eng- 
land. Crowe minuted Goschen’s would most 
unfortunate this idea should gain ground here and subsequently 
found erroneous. The danger that they [the Germans] 
may endeavour take false and non-binding assur- 
another dispatch Crowe minuted that 


Germany not likely consider seriously the question limitation 
armaments-until the naval forces have approached that state 
efficiency, strength, and organization which will the opinion the 
German Government sufficient ensure perfect freedom follow 
with comparative impunity anti-British 

article the Kreuzzeitung, journal which represented the 
Junker Bismarckian view, referred the controversy Eng- 
land over the question the laying down eight dreadnoughts, 
controversy which, according the Kreuzzeitung, amounted 
panic the writer But England could free herself from 
moment’s notice she were willing enter into alliance 
with us.’ Crowe would mistake treat this 
suggestion merely casual observation and then dismissed 
Machiavellian (or rather Bismarckian) scheme bring 
England under German The controversy this year 
(1909) within the British cabinet between those ministers who 
wished see eight new dreadnoughts laid down, and those who 
would content with six, was serious called acute 
Those who wanted eight won the day. 
April 1907 (when German securities fell six points the Bourse) 
the British said that there was naval panic Berlin, now 
April 1909 the Kreuzzeitung wrote that there was panic London 
over the German peril. ‘This peril idée which has thoroughly 
taken hold English minds, and must wait till they regain 
their calm This was how the cry England, want eight 
impressed the Germans. Each side was accusing the other 
senseless panic. The Kreuzzeitung was writing that, eight dread- 
noughts would give the English quiet nights, let them have them 
and the British ambassador Berlin was writing about the same 
time that, the British government resolutely increased naval 
construction, the Germans would ‘calm The truth 
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that each side was the dark with regard the more 
publicity, what Grey called ‘cards the might have helped 
dissipate the fear which the origin armaments and war. 

That the German government 1909 was making advances 
towards alliance with England seems certain; least the 
British government believed so. This impression was given not 
merely the Kreuzzeitung and other journals, but Kiderlen- 
Waechter himself, conversations with Sir Edward Goschen.! 
reporting this, however, Goschen, while thinking the offers 
serious, said that they were made only order that Germany 
might become ‘the sole arbiter the destinies Europe 
Crowe minuted full agreement with this view. is, however, 
surely extraordinary thing that the British government should 
earnestly work for alliance the period 1898-1902, and 
reject out hand similar proposals 1909. course the 
Entente had supervened between those two periods; but this 
ought not have necessitated the rejection, out hand, all 
proposals for alliance entente with Germany, with which Russia 
and France might also have joined. Bethmann-Hollweg was 
opinion that Grey himself did not this any time personally 
show unfriendly feeling towards The same thing, how- 
ever, could scarcely said all the Foreign Office high officials. 
Grey three years later (1912) was favour the kind all- 
round understanding which the Germans appear have desired 
1909. 

June, 1909, Count Metternich, the German ambassador, 
returning London, told Grey that found feeling with regard 
Germany far worse than when left. constantly heard 


BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 


Biilow resigned from the chancellorship July 1909. His 
successor, Bethmann-Hollweg, stated after the war that found 
Germany’s diplomatic position precarious’ when became 
chancellor, and that war, not inevitable, was extremely difficult 
Such may have been Bethmann’s fatalistic view 
retrospect. Actually does not seem have been this opinion 
the summer 1909, for once initiated negotiations with 
England over the naval question. few days after the resignation 
Prince Biilow, the secretary state, von Schoen, confessed 
the British ambassador Berlin that the Flottenverein, the 
German Navy League, was the ‘evil spirit 
August Bethmann-Hollweg arranged meeting with the 

British Does. vi. 261. vi. 265. British vi. 


Bethmann-Hollweg, Reflections the World War, 14. 
Bethmann-Hollweg, op. cit., pp. 16, 166, 170. British Docs. vi. 
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British ambassador, and stated that was ready make pro- 
posals for naval arrangement’, and that such arrangement 
should form part scheme for good general understanding 
This proposal went under the British Foreign Office scrutiny, and 
reached Grey with good deal caveat attached it. Grey noted 
August (1909) that the British government would welcome 
naval proposals from Germany any time, but that did not 
attach much value the proposal for general political declara- 
tion good understanding. preferred the method which 
the Entente had been made, that is, settling particular points 
difference, and then leaving good understanding 

The prospects agreement seemed fairly good. the former 
chancellor, Biilow, the British Foreign Office had never much 
confidence, and perhaps with reason. After Biilow’s retirement 
Prince Hatzfeld said Goschen Biilow, though probably very 
pleasant with you, was always bitter enemy England. You 
couldn’t trust him inch—and none Bethmann- 
Hollweg impressed every one straightforward and honest, 
although not particularly strong far-seeing. Anyhow was 
trusted. Goschen reported that the proposals which Bethmann 
made becoming chancellor tended ‘to remove the haunting 
anxiety that all they want tie our hands and then make 
hay with the rest the other hand Bethmann- 
Hollweg gathered the impression that Goschen was not working 
with any deep fervour’ for real rapprochement between the two 
countries.5 

The German government desired political agreement with 
England, providing for neutrality the British government desired 
agreement, providing for diminution naval expenditure. 
Bethmann-Hollweg, though maintaining his view that the political 
agreement was the really necessary thing, was willing that the 
political and the naval agreement should negotiated simul- 
Very soon, however, the views the two governments, 
even after this compromise, were seen very divergent. Ger- 
many wanted England sign neutrality agreement, and was 
willing reduce the speed construction ships, but not 
reduce the total number built within the limits laid down 
the fleet law (unless the Reichstag, rendered tranquil 
neutrality agreement, should later vote for reduction). The 
chancellor gave his personal guarantee that Germany would not 


prosecute aggressive designs against Russia, France, any other 


Ibid. vi. vi. 288. 
Ibid, vi. 437 (28 January 1910). vi. 302. 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Reflections the World War, 44. 
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The British government, course, could not expected 
base its permanent policy upon the personal guarantee honest 
but transient (and not very powerful) German bureaucrat. Crowe’s 
minute did not give the German offer the credit even honesty. 


Under terms the [political] agreement, Germany whilst 
temporarily abandoning any warlike schemes against England, whether 
alone conjunction with others, free deal whatever way she 
liked with any other State. She may oppress, constrain, swallow any 
small country, she may attack bully wipe out big ones. 


Hardinge’s minute was expressed more judiciously, but amounted 
definite condemnation the German proposals for these 
(1) offered real restriction the German navy; (2) made 
condition that England’s hands should tied the event 
continental This was certainly asking too much, and was 
far more than France Russia had ever asked from England. 
return England was given practically nothing. The 
German government, although not parliamentary the English 
sense the term, was extremely susceptible public opinion. 
December 1909, Schoen told Goschen that agitation the 
pan-German press had induced the government issue dis- 
claimer any intention reduce the naval programme. Crowe 
Baron von Schoen’s communication amounts the 
funeral ceremony the whole negotiation 

Nevertheless, the negotiation went 1910, but the going 
was very heavy. The annual report Germany, drafted 
Goschen this year, declared that the last half 1909 there 
was strong desire the part the German government and 
not inconsiderable portion the public for understand- 
ing with England. This favourable disposition seems have 
continued throughout the year 1910. But was Germany being 
fairly treated Grey, perfect sincerity, proposed March 
(1910) that, naval agreement had not proved possible 
present approach understanding should made through 
the Baghdad railway question. Grey wanted, agreement 
with Germany for British participation the Baghdad-Persian 
Gulf section. Nevertheless, Grey was concurrently conducting 
negotiation with the Ottoman government for the concession 
right build separate British Tigris line from Baghdad the 
understanding concerning the (German) Baghdad railway (Persian 
Gulf section), Sir Louis Mallet, assistant under-secretary state, 
had better let the German government remain 
under the delusion that are considering these proposals until 


British Docs. vi. 311-12. vi. 316. 
vi. 374 (18 August 471 (20 April 1910). 
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are sure our Tigris This seems indicate that 
the British Foreign Office was ready use the negotiation for 
agreement over the German section blind’ until the Turks 
could induced give Great Britain right construct 
independent section. And yet Crowe the same time was 
arguing and declaring, one his vigorous minutes, that the 
German naval proposals were only blind which 


the German Government deliberately opened the false prospect 
agreement respecting the limitation armaments, order entangle 
H.M. Government once more the meshes Anglo-German agreement 


the well-known type, under which the part Great Britain pay 
compensation 


Anyhow the Turkish government refused give Great Britain 
concession build separate Tigris The German govern- 
ment had knowledge this negotiation. 

Until Haldane’s mission Berlin 1912, the negotiations 
between the British and German Foreign Offices went on, 
were, half-heartedly. the German side there seems have 
been more goodwill than the British. Goschen, ambassador 
Berlin, reported (28 January The chancellor all right 
and very friendly and cordial, and Schoen [secretary state] 
Stemrich [under-secretary state] also well-disposed but 
feel that amongst the heads bureaux the Foreign Office there 
antagonism towards the British side, however, the 
only minister this time actively concerned the negotiations 
was Grey, who, all his minutes seem show, was very unwilling 
commit himself political agreement, and seems have had 
confidence the possibility making naval agreement. 
Crowe and Nicolson (Hardinge had gone India viceroy 1910) 
were, according their minutes, decidedly unwilling make any 
sort agreement all. 

The course the negotiations clearly shown 
the British Foreign Office papers. August Grey writes 
Goschen stating his willingness agree definite ratio naval 
strength between Germany and England. Nothing comes the 
suggestion this time. Bethmann-Hollweg October 1910, 
reiterates Goschen his willingness conclude political and 
naval agreement together but could not shut hiseyes the fact 
‘that British foreign policy its general tendency followed 
course opposed that Germany, even cases when British 
and German interests were more less identical, and called for 
mentioned, examples this tendency, 
Algeciras, Persia, the Baghdad railway, the question the increase 
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Turkish customs, and the raising Turkishloan. Grey could 
only answer this (through Goschen) that, where co-operation 
was possible, Macedonia and Crete, was Germany who would 
not take Both complaints were really justified. Bethmann 
also complained that the British government had taught the 
British public regard Germany the enemy. Crowe minutes 
that this statement derogatory the honour the British 
and offensive remark’. Nevertheless, the 
speeches British statesmen the naval question seem pro- 
vide some justification for the statement. 

last 1911 the negotiation seemed have little more life 
init. March cabinet committee (Asquith, Grey, Lloyd George, 
Morley, Crewe, and Runciman) was appointed consider the ques- 
tion political and naval agreement. The kaiser told Goschen 
that the opportunity grandson Queen Victoria the Ger- 
man throne would not occur again. also said that naval 
limitation agreement would possible after political agreement 
was made. Grey expressed readiness make political and naval 
agreement, especially France and Russia could join the political 
rapprochement.2 Yet the same day Grey wrote this (14 March), 
Nicolson, permanent under-secretary state for foreign affairs, 
writing privately the British ambassador St. Petersburg, says: 
are about reopen discussions with Germany. not 
for one moment myself believe that these discussions will ever come 
any result, but was impossible for leave the 
overtures unanswered Writing Hardinge India, Nicolson 
expresses himself even more plainly 


The aim Germany these negotiations smash far she able 
do, the Triple Entente, and her chief object isolate France much 
possible. There wave many circles here towards friendly 
attitude adverse the friendly understanding should im- 
mediately accused placing obstacles the way what these good people 
consider one the strongest guarantees for peace.* 


Crowe goes minuting: the German plan clearly allow 
Germany deal with other Powers, such France and Russia, 
without any fear British intervention’ (13 May 1911); and 
Britain would definitely upset the balance the day she 
signed away the right use force against any particular State 
the position held Germany present’ (14 May). 
non-aggression pact, proposal which favoured for Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and Russia, Crowe dismisses as: 
arrangement which enthusiasts without much political experience 
British Docs. vi. 523, 548. Ibid. vi. 596, 601, vi. 604. 
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would perhaps consider themselves justified describing one 
for the abolition war between the three [sic] Great Powers 
possible, view these recorded opinions, believe that 
the German offers rapprochement really had fair chance 
the hands the British And all through the negotia- 
tions there seems superior attitude the part the 
British officials, though, while Great Britain’s good faith 
above question, the word the German government never 
trusted; German statesman escapes this condemnation. 
Crowe’s minute dispatch Goschen’s, and alluding the 
emperor, Bethmann-Hollweg, and Tirpitz, is: ‘They are none 
them believed their word 

last provisional agreement was reached, but one very 

restricted nature. was the effect that the British and German 
admiralties should exchange naval information about the number 
ships laid down each year and the progress their construction 
the naval attaché the German embassy London and the 
British embassy Berlin were allowed visit the dock- 
yards. The British government also accepted the German sugges- 
tion that when information has once been communicated, there 
should variation the programme thus made known with- 
out previous and further information being given the other 
When, however, the German note arrived confirming 
this agreement and defining its scope, Crowe minuted own 
opinion that this not the moment for continuing these discus- 
sions, and that should not hurry The 
German note went the British admiralty, which made some 
technical observations and then declared its view that agree- 
ment ‘on these lines is, far they are concerned, practicable and 
most valuable Crowe, disappointed expecting that 
the admiralty would reject the agreement, fell back upon the 
British ambassador Berlin. minuted the admiralty 
reply 
would suggest sending copy the letter Sir Goschen and asking 
him the first instance whether considers the present moment 
favourable one for reopening this discussion, and so, instructing him 
make communication the German Government embodying the sub- 
stance the Admiralty letter. 


Grey fell with this The admiralty letter went 
Goschen, who used his discretion and presented the letter the 
German government (28 January 1912). The agreement therefore 
presumably came into effect. There further mention 
the published documents. could not much importance. 


Ibid. vi. 533. Ibid. vi. 637 June 1911). 
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The information exchanged was, defined the agreement, 
great significance, and most had always been obtainable 
the two admiralties, even without espionage. 


THE HALDANE MISSION 


The year 1912 began with Anglo-German relations about 
their worst. ‘My few English-loving German friends tell 
wrote Goschen Nicolson January, that they have never 
known the feeling irritation against England strong and 
widely spread The previous year had been 
marked not merely futile and mutually suspicious negotiations 
about the navies, but also the Agadir incident, and the threaten- 
ing, warlike speech Mr. Lloyd George the Guildhall 
therefore the credit the Germans, and proof mag- 
nanimity which not commonly attributed them, that they 
not merely welcomed, but, apparently, were the first suggest, 
special mission Berlin. Later, when this new series negotia- 
tions was breaking down, the German government went insist- 
ing that was the British government which had esked for them. 
Probably this was true the official request for the dispatch 
mission; but seems certain that the kaiser was the first, 
suggest it.2 Moreover was the British secretary 
state for foreign affairs himself that the kaiser wanted come 
but Grey excused himself the ground that visit part 
Berlin would unfortunate unless there were some definite 
result announced the close the Thus Grey lost 
unique opportunity for establishing personal relations with the 
men who had the conduct affairs Berlin, relations which, 
they had existed, might have been the highest value the crisis 
July 1914. instead the responsible minister, eminent 
statesman was sent, but one who had experience diplomacy, 
who was, moreover, unofficial carried instructions with him, 
had power conclude even the most provisional arrangement, 
and had other object than, frequently repeated, survey 
the ground, terrain. 

Nevertheless, the Haldane mission marked distinct advance 
British policy towards Germany. Hitherto the negotiations 
the British government had concentrated its attention mainly 
the possibility making naval agreement now, Haldane took 
vigorously with Bethmann-Hollweg the question political 
agreement—the thing which the German government had always 
put the forefront the negotiations. The mission failed be- 


Bethmann-Hollweg wrote later the violent excitement aroused Germany 
Mr. Lloyd George’s masterful language (Reflections the World War, 33). 

British Docs. vi. 668 February 1912); Grosse Politik, xxxi. 98, states that 
Great Britain took the first step. Bethmann-Hollweg seems admit that the kaiser 
unofficially made the first suggestion (Reflections the World War, 47). 
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cause this time the German government asked for too much, but 
pointed the way the negotiations, which were brought 
success 1913 and 1914. 

The history the Haldane negotiation, though fills good 
many documents, really simple affair. The naval question 
was discussed, but the main discussion was the political ques- 
tion. The navies, true, were the immediate cause tension 
between the two countries, but was recognized the other hand 
that the naval question would any rate the more easily dealt 
with satisfactory political arrangement could reached. 
such political arrangement was reached because the German 
government asked for guarantee British neutrality conti- 
nental war, whereas the British would only promise not join 
unprovoked attack upon Germany. From February 
(1912) Haldane had long conversations with the emperor, with 
Bethmann-Hollweg, with Tirpitz, and Kiderlen-Waechter. 
agreed with Bethmann that Great Britain and Germany might 
conclude non-aggression pact, the effect that neither party 
should make unprovoked attack upon the other, join any 
combination for the purpose aggression. Bethmann, however, 
wanted add another condition either the High Contract- 
ing Parties becomes entangled war which cannot said 
the aggressor, the other will least observe towards the 
Power entangled benevolent neutrality Haldane held out 
hope that the British government would ever agree tie its 
hands for the future subscribing such formula. The 
chancellor his side told Haldane that the German government 
could not depart from its new fleet law, the Novelle, which was 
being brought before the Reichstag, and which was subsequently 
passed that body. The views the two governments were thus 
seen irreconcilable the two subjects general political 
formula, and naval construction. The only progress made 
Haldane was obtaining some assurance indication that Ger- 
many was willing recognize special British interest the 
Baghdad-Persian Gulf section the Baghdad railway and 
ascertaining that transaction was possible with Germany, involv- 
ing the cession Germany certain colonies spheres interest. 
The British Foreign Office, however, knew this already. The whole 
design the Haldane mission only defended the ground 
that the moment the anti-German attitude the British Foreign 
Office made agreement with Germany impossible, unless some 
statesman, outside Foreign Office influence, could make new 
start and inaugurate new line approach. Haldane failed 
this, because the amazing piece stupidity and obstinacy the 


Haldane’s reports British Docs. vi. 676-84; and Haldane, Before the War 
(1920), pp. Reflections the World War, pp. 48-56. 
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part the German government asking for neutrality pact. 
Even Grey had not practically involved the British government 
understanding support France defence against Germany 
(as effect had done), Great Britain could not reasonably 
expected bind herself neutrality changing world and 
uncertain future. This foolish demand Bethmann-Hollweg 
made appear what Crowe was writing was true, namely, 
that Germany was aiming position which all Powers 
have take their orders from Bethmann- 
Hollweg, who admits Haldane’s sincere desire for understand- 
ing, appeared have conception the far-reaching nature 
Germany’s desire for definite declaration neutrality 

After the Haldane mission was over, conversations began again 
between Grey and Metternich, who had ascertained from Berlin 
that, Great Britain offered suitable political formula, ‘the pro- 
posed Fleet Law stood would Grey there- 
fore offered the same formula Haldane had proposed Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, namely, that England would make unprovoked 
attack upon Germany with the additional assurance that aggres- 
sion upon Germany formed part any treaty, understanding, 
Metternich pointed out that this formula did not include neu- 
trality and Grey reply roundly told him that Great Britain 
had idea signing away her freedom action. England had 
intention supporting aggressive France; but Germany 
desired crush France, might not able sit still’. Four 
days later Metternich informed Grey that failing neutrality 
agreement between Germany and England, the new fleet law, the 
Novelle, must proceed. Metternich admitted the same time that 
what Germany was asking, though might called conditional 
neutrality, was effect promise absolute Obvi- 
ously there was chance agreement along this line. 

here was the end the effort rapprochement through 
negotiation over proposals for general political formula and for 
reduction naval construction orexpenditure. had been entered 
upon without much hope success the British Foreign Office. 
Crowe long minute, which was general commentary Anglo- 
German relations the last few years, gave his opinion that 
the aim Germany was sheer domination. ‘She wants make 
herself strong that she can dictate terms every 
must have been very difficult for Grey maintain his inde- 
pendence thought against the persistent, vigorous, carefully 


British Docs. vi. 703 March 1912). 
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argued views this strong-minded, able, and well-informed man. 
Grey, however, did not give way pessimism, and expressed him- 
self, the German ambassador, highly satisfied with the 
Haldane 

While the negotiations over the political formula and over the 
naval question had been dragging their failure, echoes older 
conversations regarding possible colonial transactions had been 
frequently heard. Metternich, honest gentleman, fair-minded 
and sensible, had apparently lost hope any accommodation be- 
tween Germany and England; but new ambassador was now 
his place London, Baron von Marschall, and with him Grey 
had already engaged conversations about Africa, especially 
about the Portuguese colonies Africa. Grey had all 
along preferred the method rapprochement removal 
particular grounds complaint, numerous colonial matters 
was such approach that the entente with France had been 
made. July 1912 Marschall agreed with Grey that was 
very difficult make any definite agreement about neutrality. 
‘So hope,’ concludes Grey reporting this conversation 
Goschen, ‘that shall with the Portuguese Colonial 
business, rather than with the discussion the possibility 


impossible put all the blame upon one side for the failure 
Anglo-German negotiations for rapprochement down the end 
the year 1912. the period the British government 
made sustained effort promote Anglo-German alliance, 
but found the German government dilatory, unsympathetic, 
unwilling. 1909 the German government made distinct ad- 
vance towards England, and offered means which thought 
calculated bring about rapprochement; was the British 
government (or rather the Foreign Office, taking complete charge) 
which showed itself dilatory, unsympathetic, unwilling. 

1911 Great Britain and Germany were the brink war 
over the Agadir affair. 1912, however, the Germans made 
advances which amounted proposal for actual alliance. This 
time they spoiled any chance success obstinately insisting 
upon guarantee neutrality tout jamais. 

There seemed now way out the impasse. way, however, 
was found Grey and Lichnowsky. 

Mowar. 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Reflections the World War, 53. 
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Notes and Documents 


Early Cambridgeshire Feodary 


THE Cartulary (Br.C.), private cartulary the Bray- 
brooke family compiled apparently towards the mid-thirteenth 
century, contains little feodary the lands Guy Raim- 
beaucourt Cambridgeshire the time the Domesday Survey 
but direct copy neither Domesday Book, nor the 
Comitatus Cantabrigiensis (I.C.C.), nor (so far they 
overlap) the Inquisitio Eliensis value giving 
the full names under-tenants four Cambridgeshire vills; 
thus where D.B. gives merely Hunfridus, and Unfridus 
Unfridus Anslevilla (Danslevilla), Br.C. gives Umfridus Ande- 
ville (Andville) where D.B. names merely Radulfus, I.C.C. and 
Br.C. furnish Radulfus The feodary 
(Br.C.) thus supplies surnames’ which are entirely omitted 
D.B., spelt misleading fashion I.C.C.; Andeville 
Aundeville continued the family name for some generations, 
presumably derived from Andeville near Beauvais, dept. Oise. 
Br.C. assigns Melbourne Robert, and not Guy Raimbeau- 
court, D.B., I.E., and I.C.C. this may mere slip the 
scribe since wrote Wido correctly the other six entries, this 
seems unlikely, but nothing Robert has been noted elsewhere. 
two cases the scribe Br.C. copied the wrong under 
Meldreth assigned the 1086 valet temp. Reg. Edw.’ under 
Stanton took the quando receptum valet 1086. The 
tenure ‘de Barton and Melbourne omitted 
but the phrase feudo Regis given I.C.C. under Stanton 
omitted both D.B. and Br.C. Under Eversden the order 
statement Br.C. distinctly that I.C.C., not D.B. The 
plough lands are expressed I.C.C. and I.E. (xj 
est ibi terra), not D.B. (terra est car’) the other hand, 
where D.B. and one manuscript I.E. Meldreth 
Guy Raimbeaucourt, and I.C.C. gives him v., Br.C. agrees 
with D.B. incline regard this feodary having been copied, 
the mid-thirteenth century, from record these fees, which 
was made from the original returns when the materials for D.B. 
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were being collected locally and the same origin, date, and 


Brit. Mus. Sloane MS. 986, fo. 67. 
Feoda Henrici Braibroc comitatu Cantebrig’ 


[Meldreth] tenuit Wido Remercurt tres hidas unam vir- 
gatam terre Rege carucatas [sic] est ibi terra valuit tempore 
Regis Edwardi 

Meldeburne [Melbourne] tenuit Robertus Rembercurt hidas 
virgatam dimidiam quartam partem virgate Rege car’ 

Berton’ [Barton] tenuit Wido Rembercurt iij hidas dimidiam 
Rege Umfridus Anduile tenuit valet li. caruc’ est terra. 

Wrattewrth’ [Wratworth] tenuit Radulfus Banc’[is] Widone 


Rembercurt dimidiam hidam Dimid caric’ est terra valet 
Winepol [Wimpole] tenuit Umfridus Andeuil’ Eudone dapifero 


Euerodon [Eversden] tenuit Umfridus Andeuil’ Picotus vice- 
comes Widone Rembercurt hidas acras scilicet Picotus dimi- 
diam hidam Umfridus hidas dimidiam acras caruc’ est 
terra valet li. 

Stanton [Long Stanton] tenuit Wido Rembercurt Picote 
vicecomiti iij hidas terre valet viij li. 


The Papal Legate and English Monasteries 1206 


legates thirteenth-century England received rough treat- 
ment from the pens English chroniclers. Not Matthew Paris 
alone, but the majority monastic writers, find harsh words 
about the proud foreigners who came drain England her 
wealth. know well enough that this does not fairly represent 
the truth, that fact papal legates were notable instruments 
reform the English church well tax-gatherers but the 
evidence their activities not always very clear. Even the 
work the celebrated Otto and Ottobono for the reform 
English monasteries not well known. The appearance set 
legatine injunctions consequent upon the visitation St. 
Mary’s Abbey, York, may thought justify the collection 
all available evidence about their author and his work England. 
the sum scanty. The visitation took place the year 1206 
and the legate was master John Ferentino, cardinal deacon 


was elevated the cardinalate 1205 and died 1216 (Eubel, Hierarchia 
catholica (1898), 4). called indifferently Ferentinus, Florentinus, Ferentino. 
not identified (as Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), iii. 28-9 notes) with the 
abbot Giovanni Casamario, legate England 1203, who was not cardinal. 
The records the cardinal’s mission are mostly summarized Tillmann, Die 
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The legate arrived England (May 12061) time stress, 
when Hubert Walter was only few months dead and the dispute 
factions the Canterbury election was its height. Innocent ITI 
had March quashed the proceedings all parties, postponing 
the hearing the case until King John replied this 
May. Within few weeks sailed for France, hold 
together the little that remained his vanishing continental 
dominions. only returned England December. 

Apart from references connecting the legate John with parti- 
cular monasteries, mentioned due course, have rely 
mainly upon the account his mission given Roger Wend- 
over. Wendover says that John Ferentinus came into England 
1206: 
traversing the country accumulated great sum money and length 
held council Reading the morrow the feast St. Luke the evange- 
This done and his baggage bestowed with great care and diligently 


guarded, the hasty traveller betook himself the sea and bade England 
farewell.* 


this statement the Historia Minor Matthew Paris adds 
the reason why the legate held council: ‘ne nihil fecisse 
spiritualibus The Brut Tywysogion says that here 
the legate confirmed the church law throughout the whole king- 


But unfortunately the details the business seem 
utterly unrecorded. 


The object the legate’s visit England not clear, unless 
take Wendover’s view that Cardinal John came collect 
money. That this was part his business certainly probable 
but all events was concerned with other matters well. 
The first reference his legateship the register Inno- 


papstlichen Legaten England bis zur Beendigung der Legation Gualas (1218) (Bonn, 
1926), 92-3. 

Winchester annals (Annales Monastici, ii. 79); post April] the 
Worcester annals (Ann. Mon. iv. 394). 

Potthast, Regesta pontificum, nos. 2732-5. 

[19 October]: thus the Worcester and the St. Edmund’s annals (Ann. Mon. 
iv. 394 and Liebermann, Ungedruckte a.-n. Gesch.-quellen, 145). The Tewkesbury, 
Dunstable and St. Albans chronicles say ‘die Lucae’ (Ann. Mon. 58, iii. 29; 
Liebermann, op. cit., 168). 

Roger Wendover, Flores (Rolls Series), ii. (cf. Matthew Paris, Chronica 
Majora (Rolls series), ii. 495). Ciacconi says without giving his authority that the 
legate stayed England for two years Vita pontificum, etc. ed. Oldoini (Rome, 1677), 
ii. 24), but the cardinal subscribed papal letter June 1207 (Potthast, 466). 
Moreover the Winchester-Waverley annals say that stayed England circueundo 
ecclesias Anglicanas Pascha usque festum Sancti Martini (11 November) (Lieber- 
mann, op. cit., 184). 

Historia Anglorum (Rolls Series), ii. 107 (cf. Flores Hist., Rolls Series, ii. 132). 

Rolls edition, 261. 

Cf. Waverley Annals, 1205 (Ann. Mon. ii. 257), and the king’s prohibition 
clerical meeting super Romescotto solvendo May 1207 (wrongly dated Foedera 
(1816), and Wilkins, Concilia, cf. Rot. Lit. and Hardy’s 
Itinerary of-King John, and Tillmann, op. cit., 93, note 117). 
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cent early February 1203 the pope ordered him 
restrain King John from molesting the dean Salisbury, and other 
clergy and laymen and Ciacconi declares (probably better 
authority) that this was the object his Another letter 
the pope addressed the legate March 1206 ordered the 
latter give leave the prior and convent Glastonbury 
elect this time the see Bath was vacant and the 
Glastonbury monks fought (in the end successfully) against the 
union the bishopric and their abbey. month later (23 April) 
letters testimonial favour Jocelin Wells, bishop-elect, were 
sent the English bishops and King John the cardinal legate, 
well the pope The cardinal had not yet arrived 
England, may trust the dating papal letter which 
subscribed the Lateran, dated May 1206.4 

These details cannot said illuminate the legate’s work 
very much. few other references, however, some importance, 
show him have been concerned with the state English 
monasteries. 

June 1206 the pope commissioned him inquire into 
the condition the priory St. Bodmin (Cornwall), 
with view granting the convent’s request that should 
converted into The legate apparently did not agree 
with the convent’s view the matter, and St. Petroc’s remained 
priory the end Nofurther reference the cardinal’s 
legateship occurs the papal registers. Turning English records 
find that the legate, during his sojourn England, inspected 
some charters St. Augustine’s, and visited Eve- 
sham Abbey, Ramsey Abbey,’ and St. Mary’s, York. Dr. Helene 
Tillmann suggests the possibility that Cardinal John was the 
legate who rejected the complaints the monks St. Albans 
against their abbot cannot have been Guala, stated the 
Gesta Abbatum (Rolls edition, 252), but may have been Nicholas 
From the Dunstable annals learn that John 


Potthast, no. 2676; Ciacconi, loc. cit. Wendover describes the king’s exactions 
the preceding year (ii. 10). 

Potthast, no. 2727. 

Only the king’s letter dated. sub-contemporary rubric describes the cardinal 
John venienti legato The letters are printed from 
charter King John April 1206 (Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, Rutland Collection, 
iv. 55). was consecrated Reading May the bishop London (Paris, 
Chron. Maj. ii. 495; Ann. Mon. ii. 257, iv. 394). 

Hontheim, Hist. Trevirensis diplom. (1750), 646 (Potthast, no. 2767 and 466). 

Reg. Innocent. III (Migne’s Patr. Lat. 215), lib. ix, no. 2803). The 
priory had been received under papal protection 1203 (Potthast, no. 1962). 

Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. appendix, 442 

The abbey expended forty shillings his entertainment (Cartul. Ramseia 
(Rolls series), 232). 
Tillmann, op. cit., 93, 113. 


| 
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Ferentino appointed the prior Dunstable visit all the men’s 
religious houses the diocese Lincoln, excepting those 
Citeaux, Prémontré, and the military This itself 
remarkably early instance anything approaching systematic 
visitation monasteries England. There fuller information 
about the legate’s visitatorial activity York mid-August and 
Evesham sometime before the council Reading. 

The legate came Evesham soon after its famous victory, the 
vindication the Curia its exemption from the bishop 
Worcester’s authority. But sooner was the battle won 
than the old enmity abbot and convent each other 
flamed again. The abbot returned his tyranny and 
heeded not the possibility When the legate arrived 
visit, says Thomas Marlborough, imputed many crimes 
the abbot and us. Then the legate examined individuals, 
partly person, partly his clerks. inquired into the 
accusations against the morals the abbot and, when left the 
abbey, commissioned the abbots Lilleshall and Haughmond 
proceed with the inquiry, reserving the correction spiritual 
matters himself. the exposure the abbot’s evil life, 
Marlborough tells that the abbot met the legate later the 
council Reading, and gained his favour and gave his nephew 
rents worth ten The main result the visitation was that 
compromise was reached regarding the administration the 
house which was agreeable the convent (fere votum nostrum, 
says Marlborough). This was set down writing and sent the 
legate, who confirmed it.4 The fact that the abbot threw his 
promises the winds soon the legate left England did not 
destroy the whole importance the latter’s visit. The convent 
now had written document protest against misgovernment, 
and but for the intervention the Great Interdict its realization 
would probably have come earlier than 1213. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, York, possessed chronicler the type 
Thomas Marlborough the early thirteenth century, and 
beyond the injunctions given below know nothing the 


visitation the abbey John Ferentino the Feast the 
Assumption (15 August) 1206.5 


Ann. Mon. iii. 29. 

Chronicon Evesham (Rolls Series), pp. 200-1. 

Ibid. pp. 202, 246. The details are drawn both from Marlborough’s original 
narrative and from his evidence before Nicholas Tusculum 1213. 

Ibid. pp. 202, 205-21. 

Further indication the legate’s presence York afforded document 
the British Museum (MS. Cotton, Vitellius, fos. This records the 
agreement made between Archbishop Geoffrey York and the dean and chapter 
York. The original, which among other matters stated rules for the election the 
dean, said have been sealed the legate Cardinal John Maria via lata, 
whose presence the parties promised observe the agreement. 
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There seems means knowing why this monastery was 
selected the legate for inspection, whether his visit was 
solicited. this time the abbot was Robert Longchamp, 
brother King Richard’s chancellor, and formerly prior Ely. 
had held the abbacy York since 1197 and lived the 
same office yet another thirty-three was still abbot 
when the abbey fought for its privileges visitation against 
Archbishop Walter Gray,? and the abbey chronicler terms him 
rector 

The injunctions not give the impression notorious corrup- 
tion the monastery. They deal for the most part with the 
economy the house and the observance the rules about food 
and clothing. The administration had, one may suppose, with 
time, become perhaps slack, perhaps merely more complicated. 
the financial machinery the abbey organized, and the abbot 
encouraged make use the advice the brethren convent 
affairs. This side the injunctions, which decidedly pronounced, 
contrasts with the thirteenth-century customary the abbey. 
the latter the overwhelming authority the abbot stressed with 
few modifications. The passage the injunctions which bids the 
abbot take the advice the seniors, where serious punishment 
called for, should compared with the customary, which says 
inde eum qui tali pena meruit excommunicari 

The injunctions and the customary generally have few points 
comparison. The two compilations had different aims. One 
was make changes and prohibitions; the other embalmed 
customs and rights. Nor expected that either should 
give complete picture the monastic household. The customary 
adds the injunctions details about the monks’ clothes (fos. 
77), but says nothing their cost. From the same source may 
learn more about the hospitarius (fos. and find out what 
days, with what fare, the hale monks eat the expense the 
the injunctions imply was sometimes allowable.® 
The refecturarius mentioned below does not appear the custo- 
mary, but his duties were probably those the subcellarer who 
mentioned, and occurs another record the abbey this 


Vict. Hist. Yorks, iii. 108. 

Calendar Papal Letters (ed. Bliss), 108-9. 

MS. Bodley 39, fo. 100. indebted Dr. Craster for the use his 
transcript the chronicle and customary St. Mary’s contained this volume. 

Ibid. fo. 68. 

per annum recreat [infirmarius] totum conventum circuitu per con- 
suetudinem, excepto festo sancti Iohannis ewangeliste, bis post natale bis post pasca 
bis festum sancti Martini hyeme, semel festo apostolorum Petri Pauli, 
semel post exaltacionem sancte crucis, hiis recreacionibus apponuntur tria fercula 
plenaria magnum prandium duo The infirmarer was provide fowl 
the recreaciones Martinmas and Christmas (ibid. fo. 
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The prebendarius, who coupled with the cellarer 
the injunctions, does not occur again the customary, but men- 
tioned intervals from 1258 onwards the abbey’s 
Nor find the customary any account the abbot’s 
familia, which the visitor speaks. The two chaplain-monks 
were the usual attendants great abbot; and the legate’s 
ordinance for annual change finds parallel the general regula- 
tion the council Oxford, 1222 (c. The notary permitted 
the visitor was doubt clerk secretarial work, not 
notary public, first heard England much later the century, 
and employed the fourteenth century English bishops’ 
chanceries. 

Among the important administrative regulations the legate, 
which mostly may found many other ordinances for monas- 
teries this century, the creation two treasurers and the careful 
description their duties are particularly interesting. Similar 
officials appear slightly earlier Christ Church, Canterbury, and 
become fairly common English monasteries the course the 
thirteenth York the powers the treasurers were 
large, and they were the abbot’s special advisers. They were 
receive the abbot’s revenues well the convent’s, and pay 
out only was necessary the various offices. These rules 
struck not only superfluous expenditure obedientiaries, but 
also the possibility that obedientiary might retain the yearly 
surplus his office. the other hand, the extreme measure 
pooling the revenues the house was mitigated the fact that 
the bursae were kept distinct. The demand for quarterly statements 
accounts precedes many similar ordinances English councils, 
papal legislation, and visitors’ decrees. 

unlikely that the treasurer’s was ever popular office, and 
may doubt whether lasted York continuously. Against 
the continuity the office should note that the customary, 
later date, the treasurer does not appear among the other 
obedientiaries, although his office was most important. Moreover, 
the chronicler, who occasionally mentions monks having been 
records the fact that November 1301 two treasurers 


British Museum, Add. MS. 38816, fo. Cf. MS. Bodley 39, fos. 116 and 161 
(1258 and 1293). The office found Lanfranc’s constitutions (Wilkins, Concilia, 
337 and round about the beginning the thirteenth century Abingdon 
(Chronicon Abingdon, Rolls series, ii. 312, 316, 324), Evesham (Chron. Evesham, 209), and 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (Customary, ed. Maunde Thompson, ii. 256). 

MS. Bodley 39, fos. 116, 161, 164, 166, 192v. Durham payment recorded 
officer with this title 1278, and Canon Fowler translates the word 
(Durham Abbey Account Rolls (Surtees Soc.), ii. 485 and iii. 829). 

Snape, English Monastic Finances, pp. Only few years before the visita- 
tion York (for was since 1202) Archbishop Hubert, visiting Ramsey, 
tres monachos receptores omnium proventuum huius monasterii’ (Chronicon abb. 
Ramseien. (Rolls Series), 342). 

MS. Bodley 39, fos. 116, 161, 164 (1258, 1293, 1296). 
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were appointed ‘per quosdam’; ‘set illa ordinacio parum 
know that 1312 there was some such officer 
the monastery, for that year monk fled from St. Mary’s with 
£60 belonging the office the bursarius.2 Five years later the 
visiting archbishop prescribed the appointment bursar 
receive all the revenues the 

Altogether the visitor’s injunctions 1206 present many 
features interest. They are comprehensive and they are early, 
probably preceding any other known ones prescribed for Eng- 
lish monastery.* 

This copy the injunctions (it obvious from the ending 
that not the original) stands itself serve flyleaf 
book much later date, preserved the Bodleian Library 
MS. Digby 186. The injunctions are written, two columns the 
hand Henry reign. The two preceding fly-leaves are blank, 
and the following one has note the effect that Dom Robert 
Haworth, formerly abbot Stanlaw, died kal. Maii. 1304, 
and gives some family dates the late sixteenth century. The 
body the volume (numbering ninety folios) written several 
hands the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. contains pro- 
phetical tracts John Bridlington and others; fos. 
contain chronicle England from Brutus 1307, and fo. 
begin the constitutions the legate Otto (1237) and the commen- 
tary John Athona uponthem. The last section incomplete. 
The volume was not originally one but most the material 
clearly shows north-country provenance. The book paper, 
the end leaves some the gatherings being parchment. 
CHENEY. 


Bodl. MS. Digby 186, fo. 1.° 


Iohannes dei gratia Sancte Marie via lata diaconus cardinalis apostolice 
sedis legatus omnibus quos presens scriptum pervenerit vero salutari 
salutem. statum monasterii Sancte Marie Ebor’ melius reformandum 
presentium auctoritate statuimus duo thesaurarii per abbatem con- 
sensu totius capituli vel sanioris partis sine dilatione qualibet eligantur, qui 
proventus recipiant universos tam abbatis cameram quam alias 


Ibid. fo. Ibid. fo. 

Register Archbishop Melton, fo. 133. This visitor allowed the accounts the 
abbot’s camera exempt from inspection. 

They have points comparison with three sets ordinances for foreign monas- 
teries the registers Innocent III. The pope confirmed statutes two different 
visitors for the abbey Bourgueil diocese Angers) 1198 and 1207, and 
gave some statutes his own making Monte Cassino 1215 (Reg. Innocent III, 
Migne, Pat. Lat. 311; 14, suppl. 211). 

the catalogue Thomas Allen’s books (Bodley, MS. Wood 26, no. fo.) 
the sections which now occupy fos. 16-22 were apparently not the volume which 
contained the rest. 

Italicized words and letters are omitted the manuscript. 


VOL. XLVI.—NO. 


fo. 
recto, 
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obedientias pertinentes. Ita tamen quod redditus singularum obedienti- 
arum singulis bursis seorsum custodiant, unicuique obedientiario 
bursa sua que obedientiam eius necessaria fuerint subministrent. Nec 
redditus unius obedientie alios usus usque finem anni qualibet temeri- 
tate convertant, sed potius qua defuerint inspecta necessitate com- 
munibus redditibus consilio abbatis fratrum vel sanioris partis eorum 
supplere procurent. Similiter etiam qua obedientiarum ipsarum 
redditibus superfuerint ultra annum, solucione debitorum convertant 
vel alios usus quos abbas fratres vel pars sanior viderit expedire. 
Volumus autem secundum consuetudinem domus antiquam cellerarius 
prebendarius monasterio statuantur qui, sicut superius est premissum, 
manu thesaurariorum per tallias scripta recipiant que usus offici- 
orum suorum fuerint expendenda. quidem aliis obedientiariis 
observetur, videlicet per tallias scripta recipienda recipiant, uni- 
versi obedientiarii tam receptis quam expensis reddant quater anno 
coram abbate senioribus rationem. hoc idem thesaurarii tene- 
antur. Abbas etiam ipsorum manibus per capellanos suos expensas 
recipiat moderatas, tam receptis quam expensis quater anno 
rationem reddere teneatur preter hoc quod quotiens pro negotiis domus 
egressus fuerit remota, reditu suo que receperit que expenderit 
cum thesaurariis computabit. Abbas duobus capellanis monachis, uno 
advocato, uno notario, decem servientibus preter pueros servicium 
eius necessarios, plus equis duodecim, sit contentus capellanos 
gremio monasterii sui viros providos honestos annis singulis assum- 
pturus. Ceterum locis horis statutis silentium precipimus observari, 
quis claustrum preter licentiam exeat districtius inhibemus, nec exeundi 
licentia cuiquam nisi assignata causa rationabili tribuatur. Usum etiam 
pannorum nisi fuerint prorsus nigri, ciphorum argenteorum 
monachis inhibemus. Capas etiam coopertoria alias vestes nigras 
habeant que mediocri pretio comparentur. Nec fimbrias subselliis nec 
pilleos qui vocantur habere presumant. Hoc idem precipimus 
abbate. Prohibemus etiam nocte potationi vacare presumant, immo 
nunquam nusquam preter quam refectorio statutis horis conveniant 
Quod quisquam forte sititierit [sic] impetrata licentia 
cum refecturario refectorium solus accedat, necessitati subveniat, non 
consulat voluptati. hac autem generalitate eos qui abbatis presentia 
fuerint excipimus, infirmos.* Sub interminatione quoque anathematis 


This kind cloth, used for coverlets, took its name from the original place 
manufacture, but Mr. Salzman shows that were made 
England least early the middle the thirteenth century Industries 
the Middle Ages (2nd ed. 1923), pp. 199-200). The customary St. Mary’s refers 
left brethren who die the infirmary, given the hostillar for the 
benefit his guests (MS. Bodley 39, fo. 79). 

The earliest example this use the word given the New English Dictionary 
much later, 1290. 

The procedure for potus post vesperas fast days minutely described the 
customary the abbey (MS. Bodley 39, fo. 

Cf. Council Oxford, 1222 (c. 48) (Wilkins, Concilia, 593): Decernimus, 
nec monachi nec canonici regulares, nisi statutis horis locis, potationi aut comestioni 
vacare praesumant. quis vero sitiverit, impetrata licentia, refectorium regulariter 
introeat, sic necessitati suae subveniat, non consulat voluptati. hac generalitate 
infirmos.excipimus, eos, qui fuerint obsequio praelatorum.’ have been unable 
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prohibemus quis sibi quicquam preter abbatis licentiam appropriare vel 
hiis que habuerit testari presumat nec quisquam equos vel alia vendat 
carius audeat comparare. quid autem apud quemlibet morte repertum 
fuerit, quod concessum vel permissum non fuerit abbate, christiana 
careat sub eadem interminatione precipientes abbati, quicquid 
proprietatis apud aliquem reppererit monachorum accipiat, consilio 
thesaurariorum communes monasterii usus expendat. etiam 
districte precipimus claustrum, capitulum chorum studeat frequentare, 
nisi causa probabili retrahatur sitque circa fratres suos super obser- 
vantia regulari sollicitus regulariter corrigat quicquid eis fuerit corri- 
gendum. autem correctione modum excedat cum aliquid fuerit 
commissum aliquo quod vel eiectionem vel excommunicationem vel 
penam aliquam graviorem inducat, cum consilio seniorum quod faciendum 
fuerit exequatur, nec talibus quicquam grave illis faciat inconsultis. 
Immo etiam tam interiora quam exteriora negotia domus ardua fuerint, 
conventus vel sanioris partis consilio assensu procuret. Minora vero 
cum thesaurariorum consilio procuret. Consensum autem eorum liberum 
esse precipimus, videlicet quicquam eis per minas audeat extorquere, 
vel eos consentire noluerint aliquam exerceat ultionem. Nec abbas 
sine monachorum vel sanioris partis eorum assensu, nec quisquam 
monachis aut obedientialibus preter abbatis licentiam, quicquam aliquo 
mutuare presumat, cum aliquid receperint mutuo thesaurariis assignetur, 
per eos mandato abbatis consilio seniorum usus necessarios expen- 
dendum. maiorem sollicitudinem curam adhibeat 
elemosina collecta fideliter servata pauperibus fideliter erogetur, nec 
permittat quod quisquam dirripiat que pauperum sunt usibus deputata. 
Infirmarius quoque sollicite studiose procuret infirmis necessaria 
congrue ministrentur, nec redditibus infirmario deputatis ultra quam 
statutum est hii qui sani fuerint convivia faciant, que necessitates 
infirmorum provida sunt deliberatione concessa suas transferant volup- 
tates. Hospitibus etiam iuxta facultatem monasterii congrue precipimus 
provideri, proviso tamen superflua ministrentur divitibus pauperibus 
necessaria subtrahantur. preterea monachorum preter abbatis 
licentiam depositum recipiat alicuius proprietatis culpam sub honesto 
nomine valeat palliare. Nec abbas sine conventus vel saltem seniorum 
assensu ultra centum solidos sterlingorum anno dare, vel terras aut 
possessiones eos spectantes conferre presumat. districtius 
inhibemus unquam filiis personarum, vel decedentibus 
patribus, paternas ecclesias immediate concedat, promissiones conces- 
siones quas super hoc fecerunt hactenus tanquam minus canonicas irritas 
vacent studiosius lectioni litteratiores manda- 


find the common original these two regulations. conceivable that the man who 
framed the injunctions also framed acts for council Reading, and that those acts 
were used the council 1222. 

Cf. Lateran Council, (Mansi, Ampl. Collectio, xxii. 224). 

Cf. the injunction Pope Lucius the same effect, the monks St. Pancras 
(1144) also the pronouncement Alexander III the bishop Worcester. (Wilkins, 
Concilia, 423, 477). Innocent reiterated the rule the 4th Lateran Council 
(c. 31) and his successor wrote specially 1221 the archbishop York, regarding 


conditions that province. (Register Archbishop Gray (Surtees Soc.), 
140-1), 
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tum abbatis quotiens opus fuerit exhortationis verbum faciant conven- 
tum. qui autem contra venire presumpserint, pene subiaceant 
regulari. 

Promulgavit autem memoratus dominus apostolice sedis legatus has 
constitutiones accessu suo monasterium nostrum Assumptionem 
sancte Marie, anno incarnationis Domini millesimo ducentesimo sexto. 


Elections Freemen and Aldermen 
Helston, Cornwall 


township Helston the county Cornwall was created 
liber King John 1201. Other grants followed until 
the middle the fourteenth century, and series subsequent 
Inspeximus charters terminated with one? from Queen Elizabeth 
1559. January 1584/5, the burgesses were formally 
incorporated per nomen communitatis burgi Helle- 
stona long for which they had petitioned. 
this instrument mayor and four aldermen were appointed 
name; they and their successors were form the common 
council, and, such, they were authorized make reasonable 
by-laws. The mayor and commonalty, together with the aldermen, 
with the majority the aldermen, were given power appoint 
freemen many the inhabitants the borough they pleased. 
This method appointment was completely changed 1774, when 
King George III confined the right choosing free- 
men the mayor and aldermen, and excluded the existing free- 
men from participation the election. Yet, notwithstanding the 
explicit directions the charter Queen Elizabeth, there existed 
Helston custom, sanctioned pretended by-law equal 
date with the grant, which the Mayor and Aldermen bestowed 
the freedom the borough without consulting the Freemen 
This custom appears never have been until 1769, 
nearly two hundred years later, when writs warranto issued 
against five the freemen, these being based upon information 
that the Mayor and Major Part the Aldermen only elected and 
admitted the Defendants into the said Office without the Assistance 
any the other Freemen and Burgesses joining being 


Rotuli (Rec. Comm.), 93. 

Confirmation Roll, Eliz., pt. no. 21. The original preserved among the 
Borough Records. 

Patent Roll, Eliz., The original among the Borough Records. 

The original among the Borough Records. 

Fraser, S., Reports Proceedings Cases Controverted Elections (1793), 

that this custom was the usage the Borough from the time Elizabeth till the grant 
the new 1774. Fraser, op. 19. There is, however, actual proof 
that this was the case. 
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desired having Notice join the said Election The house 
lords gave against the by-law being violation 
the charter. was pleaded that the commonalty had assented 
this by-law, and this was found the jury the Assizes, 
but, the King’s Bench, was argued counsel, and agreed 
Lord Mansfield, that this was immaterial, the commonalty 
had power interfere making by-laws, for this power had 
been given the charter the mayor and aldermen. 

Another irregularity arose connexion with the election 
aldermen. alderman died, lived outside the borough, 
were deprived his office for any reason, the charter directed the 
mayor and the remaining aldermen, the majority them, 
meet within eight days and elect one the freemen fill the 
vacancy. Those elected were hold office durante vita eius 
vel eorum vel aliter, were thus decided the mayor and 
other aldermen. This expression vel aliter gave them, their 
opinion, the power adopt the very curious custom which was 
continuously use the eighteenth century, and which they seem 
have adopted either 1585, when they accepted the charter 
Queen Elizabeth, 1641, when they received from 
King Charles 

The latter charter begins reciting the former. Proceeding 
state that the burgesses had petitioned for it, comes its 
vital point and establishes magistracy for the town. The mayor, 
the recorder, and the ex-mayor were ex-officio justices the 
peace, the last-named for one year after the expiration his 
mayoralty was subsequently known the borough the 
Justice title longer use Helston, though still persists 
some places, e.g., 

There were five aldermen, each whom, his turn, held the 
mayoralty for one year time. None the five held his office 
alderman for life, but each retired from the end his year 
justice, the Sunday before Michaelmas two years after 
had been elected mayor. There are records what happened 
the seventeenth century, but for the fifty years preceding 1774 
detailed information can obtained from the borough records. 
Even 1713 find, isolated that the custom ‘always 
had been’. Such resignations were regarded being formal, for 

Counsel’s brief Rex Head and others, preserved among the Borough 
Records. 


Rex Hoblyn and others, reported Brown, Reports Cases determined 
the High Court Parliament vols. 1779-83), vi. 511-20. This case precisely 
similar Rex Head and others. 

February 1640/1, erroneously stated October the Municipal Cor- 
porations Commissioners, 1835, their First Report, appendix, The original 
this charter has been lost the text recorded Patent Roll, Car. pt. no. 

the records quoted infra the ex-mayor styled the Justice 

See document (4) 456 infra. 
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the alderman was almost always re-elected his colleagues. 
The record! September 1726, typical many Election 
Alderman vice Zacharias Williams, whose Aldermanship 
expired with his office Justice, and 

two occasions only from 1724 1768 was this custom 
broken, apart from the filling vacancies caused death. 
one them, following the action George Robinson retain- 
ing the mayoralty for some years until was amoved judge- 
ment? the King’s Bench, the then existing aldermen were evi- 
dently doubtful about the legality their tenure office, and, 
simply for this reason, three them resigned and were re-elected 
one after another, not simultaneously,? September 1726. 
the other two, one, Edward Penrose, had been elected mayor 
the previous day and the other, John Williams, had been 
elected mayor year previously, that neither’s resignation was 
yet due according the system vogue Helston. the 
second occasion, September 1744, Charles Penneck resigned 
the expiration his office Justice according ancient 
usage and five days later second John Williams was elected 
his place against Penneck’s name the record there written 
Ejected Sept. 1744 died soon after 

the twenty years from 1748 1768 the system worked with 
unfailing regularity. The aldermen were John Rogers and his son 
Hugh, George Johns and his son Richard, and John Williams. 
was the very closest corporations, and was broken only the 
death John Rogers September 1768. Toy. 


APPENDIX 


Among the borough records there are preserved few manuscripts 


which throw very interesting light this system use Helston. The 
custom was thus described 1768 


(1) hath been the constant custom and usage this Borough from 
timeimmemorial that every and sworn Alderman was chosen 
and sworn indefinitely, without any mention for what time was chosen, 
but continued that Office longer than till has been Mayor and 
Justice the Peace last Mayor, which last office expired, which always 


Corporation Minute Books. 


This case seems not have been reported. Some the documents relating 
are preserved among the Borough Records. There brief allusion another case 
the same period—a stormy one the borough—in Durnford, and East, 
Reports the Court King’s Bench, Geo. (New ed., vols., 1794-1802), 
iii. 311, where, while hearing Rex John Newling (of Cambridge) 1789, Mr. Justice 
Buller cited from manuscript notes The King The Mayor Hellestone, Hil. 


Geo. names are mentioned. the Hilary Term, Geo. 1726, John 
Williams was mayor Helston. 


Borough Records. Ibid. 


From Counsel’s Brief Rex George Johns preserved among the Borough 
Records. The case seems unreported. 
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doth the End the Year next after the Expiration his Mayoralty and 
the Election and swearing the new Mayor, his Office Alderman determines, 
and thereupon becomes only Common Burgess Freeman out which 
the Aldermen are chosen, but the usual method hath been when the 
Body Corporate are well connected with each other, re-elect such Person 
into the Office one the Aldermen soon after such Office becomes Vacant 
aforesaid commonly the Charter Day, immediately after the new Mayor 
hath been chosen and sworn and the old Mayor hath been sworn into the 
Office Justice and indeed they usually enter into solemn League and 
Covenant for that purpose amongst themselves, which generally subsists until 
Pride Ambition some the Members induces them take favour- 
able Opportunity usurping and Ingrossing the whole power themselves 
and fixing the same their family, which the Case the 
attempt succeeds.’ 

The two following documents illustrate this ‘solemn League and 
The first relates the election Edward Penrose alderman 
September 1726, when the other aldermen were Zacharias and John 
Williams, Alexander Tregian, and John Tremenheere 

(2) Whereas Edward Penrose, Penrose, the County Cornwall, 
Esquire, short time the assistance good friends, Mr. John 
Williams and Mr. Zach. Williams, elected Alderman the Bur- 
rough Helston, which acknowledge particular favour Therefore 
truly and sincerely testify and declare the presence Almighty God 
that whenever there shall occasion for electing either Mayor Alder- 
man and for the said Burrough Helston will vote for such person 
persons shall desired the said John Williams and Zach. Williams 
during their joint lives the survivor them. And solemnly promise 
that will during life best endeavour not only keep the said 
John Williams, Zach. Williams and Alex. Tregian and John Tremenheere 
Aldermen the said Burrough but their interest therein will support, 
maintain and defend the utmost power against all attempts and 
opposition whatsoever. And hereby oblige myself true and 
faithful the interest the Right Honble the Earl and his 
family. And all those things seriously promise and declare without 
any equivocation, mental evasion reservation whatsoever. And 
make this promise heartily, willingly and truly upon the true faith 
Christian.’ 

The second document dated September 1731, when the mayor and 
aldermen met select two their number for nomination for election 
the mayoralty the next day 

(3) whose names subscribed, being the Mayor, Justiceand 
Aldermen the Burrough Helston, the County Cornwall, hereby 
mutually and reciprocally promise and agree with each other act and 
hereafter specified, (that say), whenever shall happen that any either 
shall cease Alderman the said Burrough after his Justice- 
ship expires according the Custom the said Burrough, that then and 


Referring the disputes during the years the end which period the 
corporation was ‘in danger being dissolved and incapable continuing 
according the preamble the new charter then granted (see 452 supra). 

The patron the borough. See History, vol. (July 1930), 109. 
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often will re-elect such person into the office Alderman again 
that the Body the Government the said Borrough may thereby 
complete. And all hereby truly and sincerely promise 
the presence Almighty God hold and keep this agreement during 
our joint lives, witness our hands this twenty fifth day September, Anno 
Dm. 1731. And also agreed that every person elected 
Mayor his proper turn, and that will aiding and assisting each 
other for the Completing the same. Penrose, Mayor. John Williams, 
Justice. Henry Tremenheere. Alex. Tregian. John Tremenheere.’ 

almost identical document exists April the signatures are 
Penrose, Mayor, Penrose, Henry Tremenheere, Alex. Tregian, Cha: 
Penneck’. Three these names are identical with those the foot the 
last-quoted document. the other two, John Penrose, nephew Edward 
Penrose, had taken the place John Williams, deceased, alderman, and 
Charles Penneck followed John Tremenheere, who died March 1735. 
This was evidently signed the election Penneck alderman. 

Another manuscript deals with the failure earlier alderman 
secure re-election. unsigned and undated, but the events recorded 
must” have taken place before 1718 from the evidence another document 
highly probable that they occurred 

(4) Mr. Polkinhorn how came flung out 
Helston, told was the following manner: The evening before 
the Charter Day for the election new Mayor, the Mayor and Aldermen 
met prick two Aldermen, one whom the Freemen must necessity 
choose for Mayor the day following. After they had fixed this, they chose 
amongst themselves, the same evening, new Alderman sworn 
the following day. The new Alderman chosen that evening was Mr. 
Polkinhorn, who had his own vote and the votes two Aldermen more. 
The day following, the two Aldermen that were pricked the evening 
before, Mr. Francis Hawkins was chosen Mayor. Mr. Polkinhorn ex- 
pected sworn Alderman, according the election the evening 
before, Mr. Hawkins, the Mayor, told the Aldermen they must proceed 
the election new Alderman, for place could filled till there 
was vacancy, and Mr. Polkinhorn was Justice till the new Mayor was 
sworn into his office and consequently Alderman till that time. They 
accordingly proceeded the choice new Alderman, which fell 
Fran. Penneck. The Mayor and one the Aldermen voted for Fran. 
Penneck, and the other two Aldermen for the re-election Mr. Polkinhorn. 
But they were two two, the Mayor’s double vote carried the election 
favour Fran. Penneck, who was accordingly sworn Alderman 
before the Mayor left the Hall. 

Polkinhorn got mandamus sworn Alderman, which the 


Presented the borough Mr. Courtney Penzance. 

Because Hawkins, who said Polkinhorn’s narrative have been elected 
mayor, was not chosen such after 1718, from which date have complete list 
mayors the borough. 

Actually the mayor had power give casting vote. This was admitted 
another mayor September 1768, when similar situation arose. was also made 
perfectly clear the lawsuits 1768-74. The right was given the charter 1774. 


There printed reference the matter Douglas, History Cases Controverted 
Elections vols., ii. 
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Mayor obeyed but immediately got out against him some form Law 
know Why acted Alderman. The ensuing Assizes, when 
Polkinhorn laid his case before his Counsel, they advised him drop the 
thing, for would not bear trial. Nothing could more plain than that 
place could not filled till was this the whole affair 
dropped. 

asked Mr. Polkinhorn whether any notice was necessary given 
before the Election Alderman His answer was that none was neces- 
sary, because thing publickly known, that they always met that 
time that was his expression. told him thought was some- 
what uncommon that their Aldermen did not continue for life. said 
they might, vel aliter (which imagine from his manner speaking 
the expression the Charter); and that from that expression the custom 
choosing new Alderman, the Justice ceasing Alderman 
the end the year, was deemed lawful and had always been determined 
favour that custom. asked Whether the Mayor had double vote 
case equality, Charter no? said not Charter but 
custom, and from the necessity things being determined, and that every 
Election, carried such Majority, had always been held legal one.’ 


Further Evidence Disraeli and Cyprus 


writing note Disraeli and have found two 
other sources, the and the Simmons 
containing references Cyprus. The first contain nothing new, 
but General (afterwards Field-Marshal Sir) John Lintorn Simmons 
was Inspector-General Fortifications during the period and, 
owing his experiences drawing frontiers after the Crimean 
War, was probably the most trusted military adviser the 
government. began writing paper the need for 
coaling station the Eastern Mediterranean (28 April 1877) one 
week after the Russian army had crossed the Turkish frontier. 
eliminated Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete, and favoured either the 
islands Scarpento Syrmi. sent out Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edwardes report their possibilities, but, his evidence from 
the spot, finally fixed Stampalia with its harbour Vathy 
(24 June this harbour the admiralty objected 
technical grounds, and preferred Maltezana, another harbour 


Superficially this seems actually, however, counsel’s advice was 
bad, since, notwithstanding the Helston custom, there was legally vacancy into 
which Francis Penneck could have been elected. 1744 John Williams was elected 
alderman place Charles Penneck, stated 454 supra. 1768 quo 
warranto information was exhibited against him, and April 1770 judgement 
ouster was pronounced against him the Cornwall Assizes, the judge holding that there 
was evidence that Penneck had ceased alderman, although was stated 
have From documents preserved among the Borough Records. 

Supra, pp. 274-9. 363, vols. i-v. 358, vols. i-v. 

Both papers are 358/1. 
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the same island. result this shortly after 
it—Simmons says that recommended the dispatch tech- 
nical expert study the possibilities Alexandretta, but that 
this step was not taken. Thus—so far naval and military 
opinion went—Stampalia was the point seize. March 1878 
the war secretary, Gathorne-Hardy, conferred with Simmons and 
asked about Alexandretta.1 Subsequently the duke Cambridge 
informed Simmons the presence Lord Napier, but not 
Gathorne-Hardy, that had just come from Lord Beaconsfield, 


who had told him consider and let him know which several places 
named, Smyrna, Skenderoon (Alexandretta), Mitylene some point the 
head the Persian Gulf thus covering our route India. what other 
place would afford the best material guarantee for occupy, secure 
our interests the Turkish loans. [?] 

Smyrna, Lord said, had the advantage that its harbour dues would 
yield some return. 

stated what knew regarded Skenderoon and said that the Govt. 
thought war with Russia, its occupation would produce result, 
was far from the Russian forces towards Erzerum, but doubt 
important position being the port for Aleppo and Damascus also the 
terminus the projected railway down the Euphrates Valley. 

That war was intended with Russia must fought out Bulgaria 
with the object gaining the Black Sea. 

Mitylene had some advantages but for permanent occupation was not 
suitable Stampalia, which had been reported Col. Edwardes 
last summer. would require large garrison Napier from his 
experience Gibraltar well understand. 

The force necessary carry war Bulgaria least 150,000 
men which Lord assented. 

then pointed out the advantages the peninsula containing Mount 
Athos bounded the North Besik Gél extending from Salonica the 
Gulf Orphano—space collect any amount harbours, 
easily defensible—near the scene action—a Greek population who would 
probably favourable us, close the scene future action. 

was asked both H.R.H. and Lord were Turkish territory, 
which having replied the affirmative, they said would then afford 
guarantee well any other point. 


The conversation then turned other matters. 

have here the proof (of what was only suggested 
that Disraeli had not—even the beginning March—made 
his mind his strategic objective, and was still hankering after 
post the Persian Gulf. March had made his mind 
for and Alexandretta, the ground covering the route 
India. Yet—as Simmons testifies—he had real strategical 


Supra, 276. 

mentioned, supra, 276, was denied Gathorne-Hardy that Cyprus 
was mentioned, but admitted both Derby and Disraeli. 
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detailed knowledge about Alexandretta, and evident the 
decision was hasty one, because speedily withdrew our claim 
Alexandretta, view probable French opposition. Indeed, 
still not know positively that the acquisition Cyprus was 
definitely decided until shortly before May. 

what was the final determination Cyprus due 
Colonel Horne, who had been employed special service the 
Levant, wrote memorandum which Simmons received going 
the Berlin Congress and endorsed was upon this 
paper that the convention, then secret, had been agreed upon with 
Turkey for ceding Cyprus Gt. Unfortunately this 
memorandum dated June 1878, that is, after the Convention 
was actually signed. But know the decision for Cyprus was 
suggested March and actually taken before May. As, 
however, Simmons carried this memorandum Berlin, must 
presume that contained arguments which Disraeli would have 
approved, and probable that they were presented him insome 
earlier form before the decision. brief abstract Horne’s argu- 
ments may therefore given. assumes that ‘English interests 
are found Asiatic rather than European Turkey that 
need place d’armes, and check Russian advance either 
the Persian Gulf Suez Canal. need also coaling station, 
easily defensible small garrison. eliminates Gallipoli, 
Lemnos, and Mitylene too near Constantinople. Crete was dis- 
missed too far from Syria. Stampalia was rejected not being 
place d’armes, Alexandretta being restricted between moun- 
tains and involving dangerous commitments land. Acre and 
Haifa were also rejected. Alexandria was considered have 
great but ‘it would mean the occupation 
fulfils the requirements, especially holds Cyprus 
potentially holds probable that this was the 
decisive argument. Disraeli’s speeches July and July 
1878 the Lords stressed the fact that the ‘movement not 
Mediterranean but Indian’, and for the defence Asia. The 
views Simmons well Horne show that the importance 
Alexandretta lay the fact that the trade Damascus and 
Aleppo issued that route. Disraeli was quick see that France 
would offended British permanent occupation Alex- 
andretta. But that case not easy see the advantages 
Cyprus. For was practically impossible, owing difficulties 
communications, for force landing Alexandretta proceed 
the defence Armenia. glance the map,’ wrote Layard, 
‘will show the great distance traversed between the coast 
Caramania and Syria opposite Cyprus, and the line Russian 
F.0. 
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march from Kars Erzerum upon Diarbekir, Mosul 
the other hand, force, based Basra Mohammerah 
the Persian Gulf, could have advanced with much greater ease 
and safety the defence Armenia, and these communications 
could have been improved peace-time developing commerce 
the Tigris and Euphrates. This argument, which was that 
Layard, weighed with Disraeli for some time, any rate till 
March. the final resort Horne’s argument seems have pre- 
vailed. worthy note that the late war, 
Alexandretta was projected, though never accomplished, but 
not evident that the possession Cyprus conferred any special 
advantages upon for the purpose. 

There does not, the whole, seem any doubt that the acquisi- 
tion Cyprus was the result hasty decision, based imper- 
fect information, and that mature deliberation would have 
selected position the Persian Gulf preference. 

TEMPERLEY. 


Mistaken Ascription Acton? 


150 the volume edited Messrs. Laurence and Figgis, 
History Freedom and other Essays, occurs paper entitled The 
Protestant Theory Persecution reprinted from The Rambler 
March 1862. But Lord Acton and his Circle, edited Abbot 
(later, Cardinal) Gasquet, not only this essay ascribed Richard 
Simpson, but there letter Acton, dated January 1862, 
which seems quite conclusive this ascription (p. 258). 
Moreover, the style seems differ notably from Acton’s own; 
Professor Whitney, who request looked again after 
many years, allows say that now seems him quite 
un-Actonian. Mr. Laurence informs that and his colleague 
admitted the essay the testimony surviving collaborator, 
Wetherell, whose memory, however, would not insist upon 
always trustworthy. the light Acton’s own contemporary 
letter which writes Simpson, Your article has lost nothing 
either vigour effectiveness its softened tone must 
not withdraw now from the corpus genuine Actoniana There 
remains one chance strengthening this proof. Cardinal Gasquet 
marks omission after this sentence the words there omitted, 
some reader can get the actual letter and supply them, might 
prove even more convincing, since the cardinal his foot-note 
hints doubt whatever Simpson’s authorship. 

Layard Memoirs, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38937, fos. 109 
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Reviews Books 


Selected Essays J.B. Bury. Edited (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1930.) 


CoNFRONTED with this volume, worthy tribute the memory great 
historian, the reviewer cannot but feel abashed his own smallness. There 
is, perhaps, man living competent review every part this book: 
the essays the scope and method historical study, the account the 
trial Socrates, the essay political philosophy arising out the war- 
time censorship, and the studies, both general and detailed, Byzantine 
history. The only thing renounce the attempt, and fasten upon 
one the many subjects treated, one which the reviewer can claim 
degree competence. The present reviewer will select the essays concerned 
with the theory history course justified not only their intrinsic 
importance, but also their position the forefront the book, and 
the fact that Professor Temperley’s illuminating Introduction’ shows that, 
his opinion, Bury’s work the theory history was far from being 
mere side-issue his activity, but was, sense, the thread upon which 
all his various studies were hung. 

There are four these essays, well short and very interesting 
the Writing History’; and, looking them whole, 
the reader most struck the doctrine, expressed more than one 
them, the contingency the doctrine that history deter- 
mined, not general, rational, and predictable causes, but ‘the 
chapter accidents’. remarkable this doctrine, and important 
for its consequences the actual work historical research, defining 
the limits within which history can known and understood, that calls 
for careful examination and can effectively examined only show- 
ing how arose Bury’s mind. 

arose conscious reaction against the view history 
which was predominant the later nineteenth century and was accepted 
Bury himself the earlier part his life. The essence this view 
that assimilates history the sciences. Historical reality, this view, 
consists events certain kinds, due causes certain cause 
one kind produces effect corresponding kind, certain kind 
bacillus produces certain kind disease, and the business the 
scientific historian discover the universal laws connecting cause and 
effect. Now, there one thing which this view leaves out, namely, the 
individuality historical events and agents. All can say about event 
agent exhausted specifying the class which belongs: the 
decline the Roman Empire example decline, the French Revolu- 
tion revolution, and and the aim history conceived 
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discover the causes declines revolutions general, not the cause 
this decline that revolution particular. But matter fact this 
element individuality essential element—the essential element—in 
history and the more completely history lives the positivistic 
theory it, the more completely ceases history and becomes 
science, under the name sociology the like. Extreme cases are found 
the way which Buckle and Herbert Spencer treat history. 
Bury was too much steeped the atmosphere historical research ever 
fall into the extremer errors these writers yet his general view things 
was strongly coloured positivism supported the Rationalist Press 
Association, looked upon the march science, continuous, systematic, 
and imperturbable the deus machina solve the problems human 
life, regarded metaphysics and theology with disfavour, and showed 
distinct sympathy for Lamprecht’s definitely positivistic view history. 
And this positivism actually determined the temper and method much 
his earlier historical work. This volume contains essay Causes 
the Survival the Roman Empire the East,’ written 1900, where 
the survival the Eastern Empire regarded event certain 
general kind, and the problem find causes certain general kinds 
account for it. 

Against this method history Bury himself revolted few years later. 
the Cambridge Inaugural Lecture (1903) the first symptoms revolt 
begin appear. Bury’s message that lecture—a message delivered 
with impressiveness worthy its intrinsic importance—is the pro- 
clamation new force the world, force whose existence not 
generally recognized but whose influence the future mankind 
destined gigantic. The name this force History. Itis only within 
three generations, three short generations, that history began forsake 
her old irresponsible ways and prepared enter into her kingdom’ and 
this step compared, for its decisive influence the development 
human life, with the step taken Greek thought the fifth century B.c. 
Under the brooding shadow this idea the whole lecture moves, and the 
lecturer returns again and again the theme the vast possibilities now 
dimly opening before the historian and before civilization armed with 
the weapons that alone can provide. The positivists the nineteenth 
century had promised humanity golden age under the rule science but 
this new promise made not the name science but 
the name history. And made the full consciousness its novelty. 
Bury was not repeating the outworn commonplaces scientific optimism 
was delivering message which, put it, the world not yet 
alive.’ The distinction between history, conceived him, and science, 
conceived Comte Mill, vital the whole import his message. 
Yet, when ask him what history is, replies, history simply 
science, less and That the formula positivism the 
formula under which (to take one example) Dilthey had struggled bring 
history, his die Geisteswissenschaften, twenty years earlier. 
And Dilthey had left his unfinished because the task had set 
himself proved impossible. tried conceive history science while 
yet recognizing, with the clearness born personal experience historical 
research, that had peculiar and very definite nature its own. And the 
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peculiarities were kind make precisely not science but something 
sui generis. 

The same contradiction already visible Bury’s True, 
rather feels than states the peculiarities which mark history off from 
the sciences yet one phrase least hints one them, when 
says that history has function other than the mere furnishing examples 
causes and effects social science. But, the main, his explicit theory 


Inaugural lies the conflict between the superficial film positivism which 
lies almost without break over the surface his thought, assimilating 
history the established and familiar concept science, and the obscure 
but intense conviction that history something very different, something 
sui generis, new and tremendous force. 

year later, this contradiction had forced itself into consciousness. 
the address The Place Modern History the Perspective Know- 
ledge (1904) Bury returned the question the relation between history 
and science. The fact that did the proof that the positivistic 
formula the had ceased satisfy him the obscure conviction 
its falsity was rising the surface, and bringing with group meta- 
physical problems which the positivist Bury would have treated with 
contempt. The question discussed this address the liberty history 
whether history mere reservoir facts accumulated for the use 
studied for its own sake. Bury’s answer very curious. hypothetical 
answer. are brought face face,’ says, with philosophical 
gives are instances positivist philosophies, Saint-Simon, Comte, and 
then think must conclude that the place history, within 
the frame such system, subordinate sociology anthropology.’ 
not the result, but the presupposition, the processes nature, 
follows that history, which thought the characteristic and guiding 
force, belongs different order ideas from the kingdom nature and 
demands different interpretation.’ Into the philosophical problem Bury 
does not enter. leaves the result mere hypothesis. But one can 
doubt, after reading the Inaugural, what actually believed when con- 
fronted with the choice. one scale lay his positivistic training, with all 
that implied. the other lay his inmost conviction the dignity and 
worth historical studies. From that moment Bury was committed 
the renunciation positivism and the search for new theory and method 
historical knowledge and research. 

Bury’s mind moved quickly. Within five years had reached new 
point view, and, with characteristic fearlessness, was ready attack the 
enemy his citadel. 1909 published essay Darwinism and 
History’, where his new conception history brought into conflict with 
the name Darwin himself, name inscribed the very banner 
positivism. Here, after detailing the debt history the natural sciences, 
and especial the idea evolution, Bury proceeds, with quiet gesture, 
drop poison the cup the positivistic historian. Dissentients from 
the view that history can explained general laws, says, need not 


history 1903 was still positivisitic and the dramatic interest the 
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deny that exhibits uniformities but they deny that such uniformities 
are laws.’ can point the element chance coincidence.’ 
Examples are, the sudden death leader, marriage without issue,’ 
and general the element individuality—the decisive actions indi- 
viduals, the roles prominent men—which sociology falsely eliminates 
order give itself easier task assimilating history the uniform 
generalities science. Modern painting was founded Giotto, and 
Giotto had not lived one else would have done precisely what did, 
that the history painting would have been different. Philip Macedon 
might have had incompetent son Frederick the Great need not have 
possessed just those qualities whose unusual combination determined the 
subsequent history and forth. Nor does the positivistic 
historian save his face replying that Frederick’s character was biologically 
determined for unless can here and now formulate the determining 
causes, and use the formulae predict the future and fill gaps our 
knowledge the past, his claims are bankrupt. can never make them 
good, because, however complete his knowledge general principles, 
general principles not account for particular sequence they embody 
necessary conditions but there chapter accidents, too.’ The only 
defect this statement its incompleteness. Bury sees that the element 
only here and there, whereas really present everywhere. 

The essay called Cleopatra’s Nose (1916) repeats the same idea with 
more confidence, but fails develop it. The element individuality 
still recognized, but progress has been made either the direction 
recognizing the full width and range its application, grasping its 
logical necessity. The ferment thought which, beginning with the 
Inaugural, had ended bringing light the idea historical individuality, 
had exhausted itself. This clear consider the problem with which 
Bury had confronted himself 1909. had discovered the fundamental 
element individuality history but his early training had taught him 
that only the universal was intelligible: could understand why this 
kind thing happened, namely because this kind cause was operative 
but why this thing happened, rather than any other thing the same kind, 
could not understood all. The universal the rational; the indi- 
vidual the accidental, the irrational, the meaningless; that the 
element individuality history might called the element chance, 
irrationality, contingency. 

Here, then, lay the dilemma. Either cling the old philosophical pre- 
suppositions and call history irrational and unintelligible far 
essentially play individualities else find new philosophy according 
which individuality, and therefore history, rational. Bury had half- 
seen the dilemma 1904, when said that idealistic’ philosophy 
alone could serve basis for historical thought but when came 
the point was unequal the task thinking out such philosophy, 
and never probed deep into the question again. His thought halted 
the fire whose light had seen the need new philosophy died down 
and instead insisting the all-importance individuality until the fire 
re-kindled itself, tried slur over, and sank back, the last page 
Cleopatra’s Nose’, into feeble and confused reassertion the positivism 
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against which had gallantly fought. The tendency social develop- 
ment become more and more logical (what bathos would degrees, 
suggested, eliminate the role the individual and render the fate 
nations more and more independent the chapter accidents. 

Thus Bury was left painfully suspended between the naturalistic 
philosophy which had tried repudiate, and the idealistic one which 
had failed achieve. The Contingency History’ the formula 
which expresses the breakdown his thought. Contingency just means 
unintelligibility and the contingency history means the role the 
individual not all bad definition history—seen through 
the spectacles the positivistic dogma that nothing intelligible except 
generalizations. able and sympathetic critic—one the few men who 
are competent assess the value Bury’s contribution Byzantine 
history—has spoken bitterly the devastating doctrine contingency 
history which dimmed Bury’s insight towards the end his life. Yet 
that doctrine was one crucial respect advance Bury’s earlier theory 
causation history. implied discovery the one thing that 
essential history, history itself: individuality. The only thing 
deplore that Bury did not succeed re-orientating his whole view 
knowledge round this discovery. The errors that could not eradicate 
from his mind made the truth, which had painfully won, appear 
something unreasonable and discreditable. 

Such account Bury’s work the theory historical knowledge 
might seem more suited philosophical review than historical. But 
grave error think that historians have need theory 
history. Itis the theory history that dictates the task which the historian 
has face, and the methods which has and Bury himself 
undertook different tasks, and adopted different methods, before and after 
the crisis his thought whose history have tried recover from these 
essays. Bury great and, like all great historians, was 
not content either peddle ready-made information blindly for- 
ward with programme research’ whose principles could leave 
unexamined. Teaching and research are alike valueless unless they are 
based reasoned conviction what that are teaching and 
what that are trying find out. And historians who respect 
Bury’s memory will remember, what Dr. Temperley has impressed upon 
them both the subject-matter his introduction and the arrangement 
his volume, that for Bury the theory history was thing vital 


The Economic and Social History English Hampshire), 
909-1928. N.S. Gras and Gras. (Harvard Economic 
Studies, vol. xxxiv. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930.) 


monograph which runs over 700 pages is, the authors say, 
(p. vii). 163 pages narrative and general 
commentary are appended over 500 pages special commentary, docu- 
ments, and statistics, the medieval statistics from the reeve’s accounts 
alone occupying 140 pages. They deal with income, out- 
goings, crops, stock, and sales. There are more than 100 pages reeve’s 
VOL. 
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accounts, including custumal about 1280 and account customary 
works 1389-90. There are leases various dates from 1487 
notes fines and surrenders some yeoman farmers’ wills excerpts from 
the churchwardens’ and overseers’ the enclosure bill 1794 
some nineteenth- and twentieth-century notes and three pre- 
conquest charters, the Domesday extract, and few miscellaneous docu- 
ments. Professor and Mrs. Gras have failed find any thirteenth- 
fourteenth-century survey the enclosure map, and the enclosure award 
defective. the study lacks geographical precision. might have been 
made shorter without sacrificing essential documents. 

For, briefly put, Crawley appears abnormal Domesday Book, very 
abnormal for time the twentieth century, and singularly normal 
ecclesiastical manor during the intervening ages, except that being double 
village had two sets fields. From this fact, and from certain features 
the services, the authors conjecture that sprang from adjacent Celtic and 
Saxon hamlets—a Walton’ and Carlton’. This promising conjecture 
borne out the unusual number servi Domesday. The authors 
refer (p. 184) the large proportion slaves but not emphasize its 
very uncommon character. The manor with sub-manor contained 
servi, bordarii, and villani. true the bishop had servi Alres- 
ford, but there they went with bordarii and villani. Farnham had 
only servi and the other groups. Odiham the king had less 
than servi, but had also and 137 villani. Wessex was 
servile area, but can have had few spots servile Crawley. 

the twentieth century, the hands business-man squire, Crawley 
was handed over agricultural expert and operated for time 
single unit. The expert are told (p. 136) developed some special strains 
wheat: Yeoman, Little Joss, and Square Head Masters’ [read, Square 
Head’s Master]. may have used Yeoman and Little Joss, but they were 
bred novo and named another expert Cambridge, England. Square 
Head’s Master was one the parents Little Joss. Since 1928, appears, 
the abnormal single unit operation has been abandoned because did 
not pay. 

the interval, has been said, Crawley has the straightforward story 
ecclesiastical manor. There was the seneschal, apparently general 
charge the lord’s (p. 22) but why apparently Was not that 
seneschal’s normal There was bailiff handling group 
manors, and there was the all-important reeve. The demesne usual, 
closes, whole furlongs, and strips the fields. varies size holdings 
fall and out again. The furlongs are, very often, more prominent than 
the fields the records. quite remarkable are told (p. 31), that 
perhaps two scores more these furlongs bore distinctive 
Not remarkable, surely, but most normal. There were few, any, freemen. 
Commutation services had begun, usual, the thirteenth century, and, 
the manor being ecclesiastical, took very long time finish. 
home-farm was first leased the reeve 1407, and that time week- 
work was nearly extinct. all still very normal. what the authors 
think has usually not been the letting with the demesne 
any surviving services. What else should the lord do? Manure carrying, 


appears, was only commuted 1690. stated unequivocally 
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that washing and shearing sheep, and possibly few other 
customs, remained until commuted under the enclosure act’. 
597 only stated that probably what the copyhold tenants got 
rid return for sacrifice land the enclosure included the washing 
and shearing the [manor farm] sheep’. The act, which readers are 
referred 79, mentions only certain dues and services paid, 
done, and performed valued twelve guineas (p. 611). There were 
course ancient dues, and possibly few services—like the Scottish arriages 
and with copyhold surviving into the eighteenth 
century and later. The survivals need not have surprised Professor and 
Mrs. Gras. The neat twelve-guinea valuation, and the apparent lack 
documentary evidence about the sheep, suggest that Crawley they were 
rather paid’ than done and performed’. Lawyers’ language apt 
archaic. 

connexion with this discussion the authors remark obiter that there 
were probably more semi-manorial survivals Crawley 1795 than there 
were French manors, indeed any all remained France’. Doubt- 
less. August 1789 came before 1795. The only point worth discussion 
whether there were more such survivals Crawley 1795 than French 
manors May 1789. The discussion might vain French 
has precise meaning. But the remark hazarded that average 
French manor the Crawley type there were very many more. 

Crawley agrarian material runs rather thin from the sixteenth century 
yet the study the differentiation farmer and cottager from the mass 
custumarii and the concentration copyhold land the hands 
yeoman farmers one the most valuable parts the book. The process 
normal, but for this period the normal has been less studied. would 
have been interesting had the authors been able adjust the rise the 
beneficial lease—the lease gentleman general farmer the 
sixteenth-century price rise and the growing absenteeism ecclesiastical 
proprietors. Apparently the Winchester records not furnish series 
those heavy entry fines paid beneficial lessees which are the key the 
story, one learning, some collegiate records. 

The rather brief extracts from churchwardens’ and overseers’ accounts 
are not correlated with recent Poor Law research. not quite clear 
whether eighteenth-century Crawley had poorhouse suggested 
the commentary 563, several poor houses (see 573-4), many 
parishes had. The references house industry, presumably outside 
the may the house industry Basingstoke founded 
1726. perhaps was workhouse Winchester. 

Nineteenth- and twentieth-century Crawley handled rather haut 
bas. After studying its records for several the authors visited it. 
They find that its villagers lack ‘independence, self-esteem, and feeling 
equality’. Perhaps there inherited Domesday servility, perhaps 
inability convey whatever feelings equality they may have visitors 
from America. Recent English tithe legislation ‘more patently absurd 
Crawley than most parishes England’ (p. 145). All the bishops 
Winchester from 1662 1869 are (p. 121), and 
humorous reference the attendance local admiral church relieves 
the chiefly character the presentation. The authors 
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not like the church. They say that the medieval rector might have 
applied the examples the Bible the position the tenants and 
become their leader, but had such ambition, far can learned’ 
(p. 90). Possibly not; but any case these things cannot learned from 
reeves’ accounts. The book perhaps more successful supplying details 
about Crawley than putting Crawley into its place the national annals, 
which, one thinks, the high, most difficult, task writers local 


Les baillis comtaux Flandre, des origines fin XIV® siécle. Par 
Nowé. (Brussels: Lamertin, 1929.) 


important study will the definitive authority upon the local govern- 
ment medieval Flanders. The scholarship and thoroughness the 
author deserve cordial recognition. has been able cast his net 
wider than Henri Waquet did his excellent study the bailliage 
work which corresponds that Nowé; and, his 
task more manageable than that the English and American scholars 
who have studied the history the sheriff, has risen his opportunity 
and shows finer mastery his subject than they have far been able 
acquire. His work should receive the careful attention English students 
medieval administration. 

The book arranged familiar lines. After sketch the administra- 
tive system Flanders prior the appearance the baillis the twelfth 
century, the origin the new official discussed, his relations the central 
government the court, his various and duties, financial, ad- 
ministrative, and judicial. The bailli, rather unlike the later French official, 
entered upon geographical system already established. displaced the 
castellan and gradually acquired administrative authority throughout the 
The castellan survived, but shorn power. noteworthy 
that continued many places receive the third penny the profits 
justice, reminding the English earl pre-conquest times. The 
differed from the sheriff that was not responsible for the collection 
fixed rents and dues. The count Flanders had receivers with definite 
financial duties, successors the earlier but the bailli was responsible 
for the profits justice and other moneys and for local expenditure. Some 
the surviving accounts, rendered the count, after 1349 commis- 
sion, are printed Nowé his appendix: they are not unlike the 
French accounts published Waquet. (The receivers accounted 
separately old-established and separate court.) The audit and verifica- 
tion accounts took place three times each year, and Nowé able 
give full account the procedure. judicial matters, the bailli, 
much greater extent than the sheriff, intervened every stage. was 
not primarily judge—judgement was uttered the local judges 
échevins, urban rural—but had charge the preliminary proceedings, 
examined witnesses, reported the case (just did when was entrusted 
the count’s high court justice with special investigation), pronounced 
and executed the sentence. Nowé’s chapter the judicial functions 
the bailli one the most interesting his book. 


Ante, xxxv. 
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The Flemish was not man exalted station. was the creature 
the count. were burgess, lost his burghal immunities long 
was the service the count. The might and often did rise 
position great power, and had kept check just the French 
bailli and the English sheriff had. Flanders France commissioners 
were appointed hear grievances, facilities for complaint were secured 
any rate theory, and ultimately fixed sessions for hearing complaints 
were established. Here again, the surviving records doléances may 
compared with the great French series published the Recueil 


Close Rolls the Reign Henry III, (London: Stationery 
Office, 1929.) 


volume the Close Rolls importance for the variety detailed 
information which gives the expedition Henry III Gascony. The 
historian can study here the measures taken for the equipment, finance, 
provisioning the royal household and army, also the story Henry’s 
movements. letter the pope (Bordeaux, September 1254) shows the 
king, agreement with Alfonso Castile, meditating crusade Africa 
instead the Holy Land (p. 316). Apart from the details, too numerous 
illustrate here, the Close Rolls for this significant period are rather dis- 
appointing. The most interesting point which they bring out the 
tion which seems drawn, during the preparations for the parliament 
1254 and the accompanying levy troops, between the men substance 
the shire, men whose lands were the annual value twenty pounds 
more, and the ordinary knights the shire. The former were regarded 
bound the baronial promise service and were summoned, through 
the sheriffs, perform military service (p. 112); the latter were coupled with 
the arma idonei’, and urged enlist. The sheriffs were 
harangue and persuade them serve the king’s cost well summon 
them appear Westminster three weeks after Easter, that say, 
week after the parliament was meet (p. 119). This new point, 
suggesting, true, that the current generalizations about ‘distraint 
knighthood’ require reconsideration. 

made clear that the parliament, which two knights for each shire 
were attend, was but one incident attempt great national rally. 
every diocese assembly the cathedral chapter, archdeacons, and 
clergy, together with gathering the abbots and priors, was 
summoned (pp. 112, 115) and urged grant aid. The parliament was 
followed great gathering arms. One entry throws little light 
the personnel the parliament. Walter Bibbeworth, one the 
wardens the forest Essex, commode esse non potest unus duorum 
militum comitatu Essex (p. 42). Another significant entry refers the 
sending Aaron and three the richer Jews York the council 
Westminster audiendum preceptum regis. 

The following items interest may noted. hundred Yorkshire 
was farmed separately from the shire, the farm necessary deducted 
from that the sheriff (p. 22). The sheriff Surrey and Sussex was 
ordered hold the shire court Chichester, old, and not alternately 
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Lewes and Shoreham (p. 18). Accountants the exchequer, arrested, 
must not sent the Fleet, but delivered the substitute (marescallus 
Scaccarii) the earl marshal, the earl Norfolk (p. 196). Arrangements 
were made for the collection the papal tenth Ireland (pp. 92-3, 
145-6). The prisoners sent from Gascony were confined Corfe, and 
register them was kept (p. 233). Entrance the royal chapel Rochester 
had been through the king’s chamber: order obviate the inconvenience 
this, stair was made, giving direct access, but not from the side 
the cloister (ex parte claustri, 285). The keepers the famous 
elephant, familiar the drawings Matthew Paris, were given 
the animal evidently had little household its own (p. 284). 
The indexes this and the recent volumes Close Rolls are good, 
that may expedient call attention few slips. There nothing 
226 suggest that any friars minor were ‘to deported’ (index, 
344). Normannus Arescy, who succeeded his father’s lands (p. 280), 
had nothing with escheats Normans the king’s hands, 
suggested the inclusion this reference the index (p. 364 s.v. Nor- 
mans). Sheriffs did not summon ‘magnates’ council, nor the passages 
noted the index (p. 374) imply that they did. 


Calendar Fine Rolls, vol. 1383-91; vol. xi, 1391-9. 


(London 
Stationery Office, 1929.) 


THESE two volumes, completing the reign Richard II, are edited like 
their predecessor covering the period Mr. Dawes, with 
the same meticulous accuracy. The index admirable, and the 
rarest event detect misprint (such ward’ for word’ vol. 
130, befal’ for befall’, 16). historical matter the 
contents Fine Rolls must always present fewer points general interest 
than those, more varied, Patent Close Rolls, and the want felt more 
acutely than usual period full alarms and excursions that 
which these volumes relate. rule, political crises are only faintly 
reflected, though now and then more expansive wording than usual may 
suggest what lies behind the practical action ordered writ. When the 
escheators, for example, were bidden 1384 take into the king’s hand 
the temporalities Henry Despenser, bishop Norwich, all the bitterness 
the failure the Flemish crusade, and the commons’ disappointment 
the breakdown plan for which they themselves were responsible, lay 
behind the explanation given that ‘the bishop was impeached full 
Parliament last held Westminster divers articles misprisions 
objected against the days set apart for him exhibit his 
answer thereto returned sufficient answer excuse (x. 33). 
Troubles France, Scotland, and Ireland loom the background behind 
the frequent levies tenths and fifteenths, and the directions the 
custody alien priories. the latter connexion, interesting notice, 
after the erection Chester the status principality which was part 
the king’s general triumph 1397, that two Cheshire archers were 
appointed with yeoman the king’s buttery custodians Llan- 
gennith priory Glamorgan (xi. 290). The financial writs are worth study- 
ing for their formulae, addition their more obvious values. The 
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earliest, November 1383 (x. 16), spoke ‘the grave perils which 
might befall the realm both land and sea unless sounder plan 
defence were speedily prepared for the This phrase appeared again 
after the Salisbury parliament the spring 1384 (ibid. 45), but oddly 
enough was omitted, without any substitute, the writs December, 
where would have seemed particularly appropriate because the commons 
had made the grant the full sum dependent upon whether Richard did 
did not labour against his enemies his own person (Rot. Parl. iii. 
Incidentally may notice defects the machinery collection such 
appointments that Nicholas Taillour, who had superseded 
because was broken with age and weighed down with infirmity 
quite unsuitable (x. 81), that Richard atte Noke, already fully 
occupied purveying corn for the Calais garrison (ibid. 84). The highly 
conditional grant made November, 1386, after the opposition had made 
its successful attack Pole and the court party, was clearly explained 
the writs (ibid. 169), and similar detailed provisoes accompanied the 
collection the clerical tenth October 1388 (ibid. 264), though for the 
lay tenth and fifteenth the old perils’ formula returned (ibid. 
265). Such details are worth notice, because they illustrate the danger 
over-ready historical inferences from formal writ. amusing instance 
the rapidity with which medieval precedent might established may 
given from the procedure the collection the clerical tenth the 
Province York. Eggleston Abbey, near Barnard Castle, had been 
exempted May, 1385 because its goods had been damaged chance 
fire’ (ibid. pp. 95, 125); June 1388 the same exemption and same 
explanation persisted but May 1389 the abbey was said 
have been exempted from such levy from old (ibid. 288), while 
March 1392 had customarily been exempted from ancient (xi. 
43). 1395, however, special plea was once more advanced the 
ground its notorious poverty (ibid. 150). 

the political historian the Fine Rolls are mainly supplementary 
information derives from other sources, they form quarry direct 
value for the inquirer into social and economic problems, the topographer 
and local historian, while the administrative historian will find much 
his purpose not merely the contents the writs, but their dates, 
place issue, and warranty. 


Builders the Bay Colony. (London: Milford, 
1930). 

The Founding Massachusetts. selection from the sources the history 
the settlement, (From the Proceedings the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, vol. (Boston Mass. Historical Society, 1930.) 


Morison has produced very pleasant and thoroughly read- 
able book. consists series ten biographies preceded introduc- 
tory chapter dealing with the promoters and precursors the settlement. 
Probably the best these biographical sketches that John Eliot, the 
apostle the Indians and one the very few New Englanders who had the 
slightest care for their interests. Master John White Dorchester well 
done, and for this should especially grateful since his efforts foster 
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emigration have hitherto received scant the chapter 
John Hull, goldsmith and merchant Boston, had great expectations, 
but proved rather casual and inchoate, though contains admirable 
sketch New England’s early trade. Henry Dunster, President Har- 
vard, however, stands forth real living personality and nowhere does 
Mr. Morison’s special knowledge show better advantage. Nathaniel Ward 
and Robert Child are also excellent, but there seems little justification for 
the inclusion Anne Bradstreet who, the best, was very minor poetess. 
John Winthrop emerges from the lengthy chapter devoted him the 
self-righteous and rather narrow-minded small squire raised almost over- 
night great authority, though feel sure that Mr. Morison would deny 
that this was the impression that intended convey. Throughout, his 
admirable habit letting, where possible, his characters speak for them- 
selves adds greatly the value his work. 

Against all this must set the fact that have noticed more than 
suspicion the good old Boston tradition that Massachusetts can 
wrong, that the early Puritans enjoyed political and economic well 
religious inspiration, that Massachusetts had not lent its kindly example, 
the United States would now but poor thing. Even granted, and 
this open grave question, that the other states and the United States 
itself adopted constitutions based the principles embodied that 
Massachusetts, and especially copied from her the idea definite brief 
term for all political officers (p. 94), must remembered that this has 
proved unmixed blessing the United States resulting, has often 
done, lack responsibility and continuity administration. And 
unkind point out that Massachusetts has also contributed the political 
life the United States the use the 

matters connected with the English background for his subject 
Mr. Morison not always quite happy. The economic condition 
England the beginning the seventeenth century was hardly bad 
suggests 23; his estimate the purchasing value money 
1630 greatly exaggerated 83); hardly does justice the Eng- 
lish muster system (pp. and his treatment the relationship 
Puritanism democracy (p. 56) and business success (p. 160) not 
entirely satisfactory. But these matters not really detract from the 
essential good qualities the book. should appeal not only the student 
but the general public, for beautifully illustrated and written 
fluent and easy English, sometimes even little too easy, when the 
Puritans are seen go’ (p. 70), when colonist said give 
the lowdown the situation (p. 81), when Winthrop called upon for 
‘showdown’ (p. 118), and Dr. Child gets with the authorities 
(p. 245) even Macaulay said have rarely resisted the temptation 
make wisecrack (p. 232). The following misprints have been noticed 
37, the two ships the Four Sisters and the Mayflower should 
added those mentioned (see the Founding Massachusetts, pp. 62, 79) 


informed Mrs. Rose-Troup that the illustration facing does not show 
White’s birthplace was probably born the Manor Farm House right angles 
the house the photograph. Also might noted that Mr. Morison wrong 
thinking that White did not contribute the New England Company (p. 31); 
subscribed £50 (J. Felt, Annals Solem, 508). 
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read Saints’ Everlasting Rest 

The Massachusetts Historical Society might almost have produced their 
Tercentenary volume provide collection sources illustrate Mr. 
Morison’s book the Bay Colony. The original charter the colony 
printed full (pp. 27-49) together with the Agreement Cambridge’ 
which did much make certain the emigration the company and charter 
the New World. The voyage the second fleet the Bay 1629 
described Higginson’s Journal (pp. 61-75); that the third fleet 
Winthrop’s Journal which the first year only printed (pp. 105-37). 
excellent description Massachusetts the new colonists saw 
1629 given Higginson’s New England’s Plantation (pp. 83-97), while 
the Planter’s Plea (pp. 143-201) John White able and closely- 
reasoned pamphlet issued 1630 encourage emigration New England. 
Each document preceded short, but wholly adequate introduction, 
and the editorial work throughout high standard. There are excellent 
reproductions parts the manuscripts printed. 

Undoubtedly the most important question raised that the transfer 
New England the charter and government the Bay Colony and the 
reason why was possible effect this transfer with even show legality. 
The editor seems incline Chamberlain’s explanation, but this involves 
far too strained interpretation what John Winthrop wrote about the 
matter 1644. There appears have been wire-pulling some sort, but 
its exact nature far remains mystery. 


Calendar State Papers, Colonial Series. America and West Indies, 
Stationery Office, 1930.) 


volume covers the period from the beginning 1716 the end 
July 1717, nineteen months which contain least their quota interest 
for the student colonial history. Notable changes personnel affect the 
Council Trade, among them the appointment Joseph Addison, first 
the council and later secretaryship State. The committee continues 
give close attention its duties, and its methods working are illus- 
trated several documents referred the Preface. contrast the 
previous volume, the West Indies figure more strikingly than the American 
mainland, Jamaican affairs alone accounting for great bulk correspon- 
dence. This due partly the increased activity seamen released from 
legitimate naval service. Piracy coming occupy great part the 
attention the southern and Caribbean colonial governments, and the 
doubtful line between privateer and pirate causes ceaseless complication, 
the domestic history the colonies, their relations with the mother 
country, and diplomacy with France and Spain. These powers are 
involved several incidents which would indicate state war were not 
easy throw blame upon the pirates. The Bahama Islands, almost 
entirely depopulated, have become the rendezvous many notorious 
pirates; and the Board Trade receives some illuminating reports 
their condition, accepting favourably the proposal Captain Woodes 
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Rogers for settlement and defence, which later leads the reorganization 
the islands Crown colony. This proposal was worth quoting full. 

The problem piracy involves constitutional issues, since several 
colonies, notably Bermuda and Jamaica, the Governor’s enemies seek 
discredit him charges complicity with pirates whilst others, for 
example, the Leeward Islands and South Carolina, the difficulty dealing 
with the raiders produces serious friction among the authorities themselves. 
Almost everywhere the governor has complain formidable opposition, 
although almost every colony comes from different quarter. 
Jamaica the long struggle with the assembly reaches one its dramatic 
episodes with the sudden arrest and recall the governor command 
Secretary Stanhope, act which seems precipitate and leads lasting 
remedy for the dispute. Virginia, Lieutenant-Governor Spotswood finds 
his difficulty with the council, and, for that matter, with his superiors 
England. the Leeward Islands, like Virginia the sphere able 
governor, relatively peaceful period marred the lack warship, 
that Governor Hamilton cannot visit the outlying islands because the 
hovering pirates and although two men-of-war are sent his assistance, 
the first eaten with the worm that the captain insists going home, 
and the second such small that attack upon the marauders 
possible. good notice that some help comes from Barbados. 
South Carolina, quarrel breaks out between governor and collector over 
the disposal pirate goods, and shows the extraordinary lengths which 
such quarrels could go, the two firing one another and using remarkable 
artillery abuse, the most trifling details which are solemnly set down, 
make probably the most entertaining reading many volumes state 
papers. Barbados, where recent Jacobite disturbances have died down, 
the governor’s animosity directed the bishop London for encouraging 
clergyman, known there the wandering and marchand 
spirituel whose activities render him only fit officiate.in the Preten- 
der’s chapel’. may noted that only one Jacobite prisoner Bar- 
after Preston, though many are sent elsewhere. Finally, the 
catalogue friction completed disagreements the two governments 
which include more than one colony. New England, the governor 
Massachusetts consistently bad terms with his deputy New Hamp- 
shire over their respective powers and the vigorous Governor Hunter 
New York has trouble with the separatist assembly New Jersey. 

some other imperial problems there especially good material. The 
Newfoundland fishery, prominent the preceeding volume, continues 
produce many reports its lack government and the competition 
from New England; and the comptrollers the accounts the army 
suggest that the best remedy remove the entire resident population, 
bankrupts whose departure would leave the fisheries peace 
from all who had serious business there. Farther south, the possibility 
exploiting the resources naval stores still exercises the attention 
correspondents, linked with the policy the Baltic powers this 
difficult period but definite progress can reported. The problems 
relating the Indians appear chiefly connexion with Spotswood’s 
initiative the Virginia frontier, where passage across the mountains 
discovered, and significant attempts are made regulate the Indian trade. 
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Closely related this policy Hunter’s negotiation with the Five Nations 
Albany and Hunter, like Spotswood, doing his best improve the 
trend toward peace the frontier South Carolina, where the serious 
Indian war dying down. The papers relating New York and Virginia, 
unlike those some other colonies, give the reader the unmistakable 
impression that great issues are stake, and that those authority are not 
unworthy their charge. 

form this calendar resembles its immediate predecessors series 
whose volumes have decreased size successive stages until 
hoped that the limit has been reached. usual, the preface gives able 
analysis the contents the papers; and the only statement that seems 
open serious criticism concerns matter outside their main scope: 
say that Charles XII Sweden joined with Alberoni projected 
invasion Scotland behalf the Pretender dogmatic statement 


Empire and Commonwealth: Studies Governance and Self-Government 
Canada. Martin. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929.) 


this volume Professor Chester Martin has brought together series 
studies which throw light both the principles and the working the 
Old Empire and the Commonwealth which has replaced it. topic 
greater importance could subjected the test historical inquiry, 
which, this case, has been applied with care, thoroughness, and admirable 
balance. The first essay deals with the old colonial system somewhat the 
lines Beer and Osgood the author states fairly the case for that system 
and yet shows how inevitably conduced friction and schism; also 
points out the disillusionment and torpor which followed the Seven Years’ 
war England and rendered possible both the neo-Georgian policy and 
the schism 1776. But, referring the causes estrangement, 
should surely have dealt with Pontiac’s war the events which 
revealed the selfish indifference nearly all the thirteen colonies, the un- 
trustworthiness their levies, and consequently the imperative need 
substantial British defending force. was the Indian menace which 
induced the home government keep large force (10,000 men) North 
America. Autocratic motives may not have been absent from the minds 
George III and his ministers; but, view the dangers the situation, 
the retention 10,000 troops, the adoption better administrative 
system North America, and the demand for pecuniary help from the 
colonies for defence, past and present, were reasonable enough. was the 
manner which these changes were set about which exasperated colonial 
resentment. But, here shown, the best time for suitable defence plans 
was before, not after, the Seven Years’ war. the Albany Con- 
gress 1754 fraught with interest; but then, fair remember, 
the colonies were both short-sighted and hide-bound. 

New and important materials are worked into Chapter II—‘ Nova Scotia 
and the New traces the growth that royal province 
from the ‘mock government’ the years after Utrecht, through the years 
when Shirley, Governor Massachusetts, did much for the peninsular 
colony, which termed ‘the key all the eastern colonies’. Mr. Chester 
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Martin, however, repeats the old ‘colonial’ view, that the treaty 
(1748) Cape Breton Island ‘was returned France 
exchange for Madras’. The treaty returned her exchange for 
Madras, restored us, and the Pays Bas and parts the south Netherlands, 
restored their former owners. Well-balanced accounts the settlement 
Halifax and the deportation the Acadians introduce the constitutional 
issue, credit being given that much-abused body, the board trade, for 
enforcing, 1758, the establishment, against the will Governor Lawrence, 
Nova Scotian assembly, the only British assembly America destined 
survive the upheaval 1776. How that time the colony remained 
British here described full detail, also the separation New Bruns- 
wick and Cape Breton Island. 

Historically, the most important part this work the fully docu- 
mented account the struggle Nova Scotian reformers, after 1830, 
against the trammels the old governmental system. Foremost the 
group the author places Joseph Howe, ‘in sense the Burke the Second 
and the sequel shows the praise not exaggerated. For while 
Mackenzie and Papineau led Canadian democrats woefully astray, Howe 
guided those Nova Scotia constitutionally and successfully. The value 
that contrast the years dark for the Canadas, can hardly 
over-estimated. Equally important was Howe’s triumph Halifax 1840 
that discounted the efforts reaction United Canada during Lord 
Metcalfe’s vice-royalty, which receive due notice pp. 280-302. Probably 
the comparatively smooth working responsible government Nova 
Scotia after 1840 helped its achievement under Lord Elgin Canada 
1848. scholarly assessment these developments, including confedera- 
tion 1867, enables the author epilogue envisage the influence 
likely exerted the Dominion Canada the problems besetting 
the empire-commonwealth since 1918. Rose. 


Parme dans Politique Frangaise Siécle. Par 
(Paris: Alcan, 1930.) 


very disappointing book. The story Parma during consider- 
able part the eighteenth century has substantial importance for France 
and for Europe. There are five principal episodes. (1) The determination 
Elizabeth Farnese secure the succession for her eldest son was one 
the most prominent disturbing forces after the treaties Utrecht and 
Rastadt. The problem seemed settled 1731 when the claim Don 
Carlos was finally accepted Austria. (2) The problem the duchy was 
re-opened the war the Polish Succession, when Don Carlos made him- 
self master the Two Sicilies. the close the war kept his con- 
quests, and resigned Parma and Piacenza Austria. (3) 1743 Maria 
Theresa was induced, much against her will, cede great part Piacenza 
Charles Emmanuel Sardinia, the treaty Worms. (4) This bargain 
was annulled 1748 when France insisted that Don Philip, who was 
Louis XV’s son-in-law well Infant Spain, should receive the 
whole Parma and Piacenza with the unexpected addition the little 
duchy Guastalla. (5) The treaty Aix-la-Chapelle further provided 
that, Don Philip should succeed the crown Naples Spain, 
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his male line should become extinct, his duchies should revert their 
present owners, i.e. Austria and Sardinia. The expectation that such 
transfer Naples would take place when Don Carlos became king Spain, 
was one the arguments employed induce Maria and Charles 
Emmanuel consent what was described merely temporary sacri- 
fice. But, before the death Ferdinand vacated the Spanish throne, 
France and Austria had startled Europe closing their long hostility 
1756. This reconciliation gave Louis the desired opportunity doing 
something more for his daughter and son-in-law than had been able 
1748. The secret treaty Versailles May 1757) proposed 
transfer Don Philip sovereign the Netherlands, and give the 
whole his Italian dominions Austria, complete disregard the 
claim Sardinia. But ill-success the war rendered this treaty futile, and 
the modified treaty December 1758 allowed Don Carlos, his acces- 
sion Spain, transfer the crown Naples younger son, while Don 
Philip and his descendants were retain the duchies with reversion, 
case their extinction, Austria. Charles Emmanuel was furious the 
disregard his rights under the treaty Aix-la-Chapelle, but the Austro- 
French alliance had deprived him all his geographical advantages, and 
the end had satisfied with money compensation. 

All this could woven into story ample interest and importance. 
Even after Don Philip and his son Ferdinand had abandoned ambition and 
settled down their exiguous principality, something could made 
the resolute attempt Joseph oust Bourbon influences from Parma, 
and make the dukes subservient instruments Austrian domination 
Italy. Bédarida knows all the facts, they are scattered and down 
his volume, but has not mastered the art constructing consecutive 
and convincing narrative. the first fifty pages tells the story 
Parma down 1848. the next fifty pages tells great part the same 
story over again connexion with the career Don Philip. Then turns 
the Infant’s wife, Louise Elizabeth, wanders over some the old ground, 
and becomes more interesting narrating her attempts influence the 
court Versailles her husband’s favour. The last part the book deals, 
the same confused manner, with the successive predominance Parma 
Madrid, Versailles, and Vienna, and with the matrimonial entanglements 
the ducal court. Two main points may noted. There constant 
confusion throughout between Austria and the Empire, which were separate 
entities even when held single hand. And the genealogical tables 
the Bourbons and the Farnesi, which attention called sundry 
notes and the table contents, have somehow other fallen out. They 
would have served make the book much clearer and more intelligible 


Napoléon Espagne, 1799-1808. Par vols. (Paris: 
Alcan, 1930.) 


that the roots the Franco-Spanish rupture 1808 are the 
former relations the two countries, Dr. Fugier seeks trace them these 
two volumes. fact covers seventy-five pages with account the 
Peace Basel, the Spanish breach with England 1796, and the ensuing 
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disillusionments which led the retirement Godoy March 1798. The 
short-sightedness, vanity, and greed that minister stand out this careful 
recital chiefly responsible for the miserable part played Spain after 
1794. But view the events 1804 might have been well point 
out the extreme jealousy the Spanish court both British operations 
the Caribbean (particularly Hayti), and also the Mediterranean, 
where the feud between Hood and Langara Toulon 1793 was reinforced 
the British occupation Corsica Indeed the desires, prevalent 
both Madrid and Paris, checking England’s progress both those seas 
probably lay the root the events 1796. Spanish policy was destined 
oscillate between jealousy British sea power and French land power. 
well, then, not lay too much stress the personal influence 
Godoy the inability our mediocre ambassador, Lord Bute, cope with 
it. The dispatches published the Cambridge History British Foreign 
Policy (i. 550-3, 561-3) show that Anglo-Spanish colonial and maritime 
rivalries were and Pitt’s policy sapping French finances 
the Caribbean proved subversive the first coalition; but the 
war with England half ruined Spain and served discredit Godoy, 
Fugier admits. 

The fiasco ‘the war oranges’ with Portugal and exasperation the 
terms the Treaty Amiens, when Bonaparte revenged himself for some 
affronts from Spain forcing her surrender Trinidad the British, 
might have proved any other power that his friendship was dangerous 
England’s for Trinidad was severe loss, especially en- 
abled Miranda and other ‘liberators’ arouse the mainland. But Bona- 
parte’s insistent pressure for the Spanish ‘subsidy’ (new details which are 
here given, added Spain’s difficulties, from which Godoy, again 
power, sought 1804 escape secret plan for making himself 
prince subjugated Portugal. Only Napoleon could help him compass 
this design; and thus began the scheme which the emperor developed, 
his own lines, 1807-8. 

Dr. Fugier thinks ‘it not certain that [Pitt] systematically sought 
rupture with Spain’. fairly certain that sought avert 
repeated protests against her allowing French warships make prolonged 
use Cadiz and Corunna; and only when the protests were disregarded 
did the admiralty take steps intercept the Spanish treasure frigates, 
step here (i. 318) pronounced absolument injustifiable. would have been 
Spain had not covenanted pay Napoleon subsidy and allowed him 
use Spanish dockyards, i.e. make war disguise. seems that before 
the seizure the Spanish frigates Godoy was full enthusiasm’. 
now did much revive the Spanish navy; but, Fugier shows 
(pp. their really efficient sail-of-the-line ready early July 1805 
were only nine; and the crews were very while Trafalgar only 
two the eleven Spanish units had made the voyage Martinique and back. 
Among Godoy’s minor plans destroyed that battle were the conquest 
Jamaica, the seizure Gibraltar through Irish regiment the garrison, 
and Spanish invasion Ireland (pp. 393 seq.). His scheme against 
Portugal had also postponed. 

New light thrown Dr. Fugier Godoy’s volte face during the Jena 
campaign, the full account his interview with Strogonoff with view 
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getting help from Russia being high value (Appendix, vol. ii). Godoy’s 
second intrigue against Portugal and its resuits are better known; but here, 
everywhere, the author amplifies our knowledge the main events and 
records many lesser incidents that are new. Incidentally, question the 
probability Dr. Fugier’s suggestion that Napoleon’s plan annex- 
ing north-eastern Spain emanated from Talleyrand; for disapproved 
these unmeasured annexations. But this narrative (fortified very 
complete bibliography) everywhere entitled great consideration. 

conclusion the author points out that Napoleon’s letter March 
1808 Louis Bonaparte, offering him the vacant throne Spain, contains 
implication the whole the emperor’s Spanish policy. summed 
the emperor’s words (1809): est continuation France.’ 
(Earl Kerry, The First Napoleon, 291). Rose. 


Three Studies European Conservatism. Metternich: Guizot: The 
Catholic Church the Nineteenth Century. 
(London Constable, 1929.) 


THESE studies are difficult class. They are part analytic and part 
descriptive. The philosophical position Metternich and Guizot dis- 
cussed with much skill and insight, but times the narrative almost 
assumes the form text-book. Mr. Woodward has obviously not been 
quite able trust his readers supply their own background his 
criticisms, yet probable that only those who already know good 
deal the diplomatic history Europe will able follow the writer 
with advantage. The stories the Spanish marriages Mehemet Ali 
might perhaps have been assumed, since any case Mr. Woodward had 
not the space nor, perhaps, the wish retell them such manner 
instruct the neophyte. There also good deal difference between the 
third essay and the two others. Guizot and Metternich stayed long 
the stage, but the Catholic Church rather ancient comparison with 
them. doubt, this last essay only preliminary other studies 
the same subject. was perhaps mistake put alongside the other 
two. 

Such unity the three essays possess lies very broad conception 
Conservatism. Most statesmen have something it, for nearly all are con- 
cerned protecting the world they know from radical attack. Only 
few great figures consciously plan great changes. The distinction both 
Metternich and Guizot that they were each philosophers way, and 
worked out intellectual defence their political life. Yet, after all, this 
had but small influence their actions, which were determined not by. 
theory but necessity. other terms but conservatives could 
Metternich and Guizot have retained office for long, and glutinous 
adhesion power was one the main characteristics both. 

Nevertheless, they did represent, and some extent consciously, 
certain aspects their age, and these Mr. Woodward has dissected most 
attractive manner. The papers each provided him with much material, 
for they are both full abstract reasoning. has also taken full ad- 
vantage recent studies both men. Ritter von Srbik has given the 
first comprehensive account Metternich’s career, and his book and Herr 
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Bibl’s criticisms provided much new material. Pouthas’ studies have 
not reached the most important part Guizot’s life, but have already 
thrown new light his character. all this Mr. Woodward has availed 
himself the full, and the result both readable and instructive. 

Guizot achieved the status professor Metternich claimed Disraeli 
that was born one. The result each case was what one might expect. 
They were better diagnosis than action. Their analyses human society 
led them many correct conclusions, but they had remedies for the evils 
they discerned. And even anticipation, how far were they behind the 
reality Mr. Woodward hardly brings out the ironic futility their actions, 
and, indeed, their thoughts also, when viewed the light the tremen- 
dous explosion which swept them from office. 

The last essay the most interesting and original the three. Few 
Englishmen have written the subject, and Mr. Woodward’s descriptions 
Lamennais and the Vatican Council are excellent examples his skill 
interpretation. one moment two quotations from papers the Vienna 
Staats-Archiv mysteriously appear and whet the reader’s appetite for 
more. But the canvas too small for the theme, and Mr. Woodward has 
only been able touch lightly the main elements the drama. His 
tone one complete disillusionment. The Papacy held com- 
pletely unworthy the position which held, while the achievement 
proclaiming infallibility the very moment that the temporal power was 
lost regarded defeat more than victory. Will Mr. Woodward 
for the nineteenth century what Dr. Coulton has done for the Middle Ages 
There room for some skilful controversial writing which his pen would 


Lord Durham. Biography John George Lambton, First Earl Durham. 
Cuester New. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929.) 


Lorp had wait until 1906 for biographer, but was then 
served good deal better than many his contemporaries. The two stout 
volumes Stuart Reid were founded extensive researches the Durham 
papers and were sensible little verbose defence his remarkable 
career, while there have been, course, many studies the famous Report. 
Nevertheless, there was plenty room for another estimate and this 
Professor New has now supplied book which model well regulated 
industry and historical insight. Moreover, written Professor 
the University Toronto spirit earnest patriotism which both 
Canadian and imperial. Lord Durham suffered much any statesman 
from the malicious trivialities Greville, which has been the stuff 
many writers the nineteenth century, has now found champion 
set him for the first time his rightful position history. 

Dr. New has used for his book not only that portion the Durham 
papers which have now been deposited Ottawa, but also those remaining 
Lambton, and had found much new material which did not appeal 
Durham’s previous biographer. has also made extensive researches 
the papers Lord Grey, the Place, Wilson, and Hobhouse manuscripts 
the British Museum, the Foreign Office Papers the Record Office, 
and number manuscript sources Canada itself. The result 
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book which taken into account all the available evidence, 
piece work which need never done again, tribute the statesman 
who did much for Canada, one the finest pieces historical writing 
which Canada has produced. Whatever the final estimate Durham 
may be, this book will always remain the principal source which 
all future criticism must based. 

Less than half the book devoted the Canadian episode. Dr. New 
rightly sees that the Reform Bill and the Report are part one great move- 
ment. Certainly without the first the second could never have come into 
existence won recognition. may that Lord Durham will not always 
given high place the history the Reform Bill Dr. New assigns 
him, but the account the forces that went the making and carrying 
the bill carefully done and buttressed with much carefully chosen 
evidence that must always taken into consideration. 

The part devoted foreign affairs perhaps the least satisfactory 
portion the book. Nothing more difficult than disentangle the part 
played single individual episode two from the complicated 
negotiations which make the diplomacy period. Both 
regards Belgium, and the better known embassy Russia, Durham 
played means unimportant role, but his excursions into diplomacy 
were too brief effect much. may doubted Dr. New quite realizes, 
any rate makes the reader realize, British policy towards Russia. But 
Durham’s unexpected insight into foreign problems and disciplined zeal 
for serving his country’s interests are well brought out. 

The impression that remains the end produced the Canadian 
adventure, for such was, and such was undertaken. Dr. New 
gives Durham the credit being the only statesman who wished retain 
the allegiance the Colonies. lays also much emphasis the idea 
responsible government, which analyses with great skill, that 
perhaps makes Durham farther and see farther than really did. There 
was still much and say before the grand conception came into being. 
But most people will ready now agree the immense importance 
Durham’s share the whole both Canada and, Dr. New insists, 
home. The story told with all the enthusiasm and intensity which sane 
and balanced Canadian nationalism can inspire. assumes that the con- 
stitution the Dominion and the Commonwealth that grew out are 
one the greatest political creations. doubt some not share this 
view, but the emphasis which Dr. New also lays Durham’s share 
fostering new spirit between Canada and the United States, perhaps 
little exaggerated, shows that has also other entities his scale values. 
any rate, the reader will find most interesting and even easy path 
through the labyrinth constitutional problems, which Durham had 
face and which have been the theme many pens. 

The book long one, but had describe two great landmarks 
constitutional history. Occasionally, perhaps, there little repetition 
phrase, often happens book which has been long preparing. The 
critical apparatus and bibliography are admirably handled, and slips 
have detected only two (Hobhouse twice (pp. 135, 181) called Secretary 
for War instead War, and misplaced and’ 145 implies that 
some one other than Althorp was Chancellor the Exchequer). Dr. New 
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may well feel content that has his labour, skill, and enthusiasm given 


something imperishable the historical possessions both Canada and 
the Commonwealth. WEBSTER. 


Franz Ferdinand der Erzherzog-Thronfolger. Von THEODOR VON 
(Munich and Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1929.) 


Von Sosnosky fortunate the subject his book, for will 
long before the career the Archduke Francis Ferdinand ceases exercise 
the fascination the great might-have-been. the secrets the public 
and the archduke’s own archives are still under seal, the author has yet 
been favoured the practical interest shown his work the Arch- 
duchess Maria Theresa, the victim’s step-mother and confidant. Even more 
his hand has been the catastrophe the Habsburg empire. This has 
encouraged the published disclosure confidential knowledge, which the 
orderly development, decay, the Austrian state would otherwise have 
forbidden least restrained. Fortunately Herr von Sosnosky bio- 
grapher sympathy with the archduke’s views and aims, and has succeeded 
the hard task presenting attractive study, handicapped though 
its division into subject chapters rather than chronological ones, 
personality whom (all malignant misrepresentation apart) would never- 
theless impossible represent sympathetic the whole. shrewd 
English observer dismissed him—perhaps too hastily—as sly and stupid 
man. Yet this determined, impetuous, unpopular figure, the more striking 
for the misty, uncertain background against which stood, promised hope 
for the old imperial ideal, abandoned, seemed, for ever 1867 
defeated monarch, the precarious unity whose bicephalous realm was 
henceforward still further menaced the centrifugal tendency the 
Magyar tyranny within and the attraction victorious Germany without. 

But was Francis Ferdinand, the destined restorer the dynasty, 
stamp remould modern state Courage did not lack. age 
when princes think wise tread central line carefully calculated 
their people’s tastes refreshing read heir presumptive, who, 
his generous action over the scholastic question 1901, did not fear 
avow himself clerical and thus draw upon himself the lasting hatred the 
‘liberal’ elements with their influential press, who, again, did not 
hesitate antagonize the ruling Hungarian clique, whose tendencies 
rightly read ultimate treason his ideal the Habsburg state. Yet the 
comparison with Joseph II, which Herr von Sosnosky able suggest, 
might have been emphasized (had the archduke succeeded the throne) 
with failure even greater than that monarch’s. For the resolution and 
force character that distinguished Francis Ferdinand from the rest 
his house were ever and again overshadowed lack self-control 
judgement and behaviour alike, which boded ill for the future, when the 
frondeur Belvedere (who had even this situation given such proofs 
this reckless tendency) should become the autocrat the Burg. this 
ominous defect mind the author very fairly alludes, though refrains 
from pursuing the matter its logical conclusion. character such that 
Francis Ferdinand, already embittered his cavalier treatment time 
when health seemed bar his ultimate succession the throne, galled 
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the ambiguous position grudgingly granted his consort, and permanently 
variance with the views the old emperor himself, was unlikely 
adjust itself with sufficient guile the all but hopeless task converting 
the crumbling dual monarchy into formidable and loyal state. His 
Regierungsprogramm, printed Herr von Sosnosky, dis- 
plays the severity his self-imposed task. This least may venture 
predicate him, that, had been spared rule Francis II, 
would have broken, but not bent. was one the last the Austrians, 
‘der verkérperte Staatsgedanke Fleisch und Blut 
gewordene Hoffnung auf die Rettung der Monarchie vor dem drohenden 
Untergange.’ Circumstances might doubt have borne his state ruin 
and himself disaster, exile, death, but would have been courageous 


British Documents the Origins the War, Vol. vi. 
German tension, armaments, and negotiation, 1907-12. Edited 
and (London: Stationery Office, 1930.) 


volume, which provides material for longer study the Review, is, 
like its predecessors, model editing. large and, appears, com- 
plete series documents presented, bearing the relations Great 
Britainand These documentsare presented with the mini- 
mum necessary explanation, but otherwise without comment. The editors 
are convinced that nothing has been kept back from them the Foreign 
andeverybody who reads the volume must admit that gives very 
full and frank account Anglo-German relations those particular years. 

Anglo-German relations the years treated this volume, 
are naturally compared with Anglo-German relations 1898-1902, 
described documents previously published this series. the years 
1898-1902 was the British government, impelled chiefly Chamberlain, 
which was ready, almost eager, conclude understanding with Germany 
and was Germany which advanced, retired, prevaricated, showed 
suspicion, and finally seemed let the whole project die. failed 
project which, Herr Brandenburg indicates (in From Bismarck the World 
War), might have led the peaceful organization the whole world. 

the years the other hand, seems the Germans 
who, the whole, are the party ready, and almost eager, for understanding 
with England; and the British government, represented the 
Foreign Office (particularly Crowe), which appears suspect ulterior 
designs, and unwilling trust German advances. the whole 
readers may perhaps come the conclusion that this volume documents 
places German foreign policy rather more favourable light than that 
which has hitherto been regarded Great Britain. The good faith and 
sense fairness the editors their selection documents are conspi- 
cuous here the other volumes. 

The outstanding episodes with which the volume deals are the attempts 
the part the British government secure limitation the German 
navy, slower rate construction; and the attempt the part the 
German government obtain settlement with Great Britain the 
Baghdad railway question. both those episodes good deal fresh 
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light thrown these documents. The Baghdad railway question, the 
end, proved solvable, and the whole the German government 
showed itself accommodating. The naval question turned out 
quite intractable. Both the British and German governments seem have 
dealt with each other sincerely over the naval question, but their points 
view were different from each other that compromise could 
attained. The account the Bethman-Hollweg-Haldane negotiations 
1912 given very fully. 

Besides regular state papers there are included the volume some 
semi-official memoranda high interest, and there useful 
map illustrating the Baghdad railway. The series present extends the 
summer 1912. The policy the two governments cannot fully 
appraised until the documents for 1913 are published. 


The Sources for the Early History Ireland. Vol. Ecclesiastical. 
James Kenney. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1929.) 


volume the first instalment work which will primary im- 
portance all students the history and native literature Ireland. 
Within the last forty years Irish scholarship has unearthed great deal 
valuable material, and there lack special studies departments 
but there sad deficiency books method the tools the trade, 
grammars, dictionaries, catalogues, and bibliographies, there very 
inadequate supply. the last these categories, Dr. Best’s Bibliography 
Irish Philology and Literature has till now been the sole guide and his 
book, published 1913, though still indispensable, rapidly passing out 
date. Dr. Kenney’s enterprise planned different con- 
cerned primarily with history, and deals only incidentally with literature 
and philology. conceived the most ample scale and designed 
occupy two volumes, the first, which here under review, being devoted 
ecclesiastical history. The first two chapters, however, serve in- 
troduction the whole work. Chapter contains general review the 
origin and transmission the materials Irish history, which were due, 
the earlier centuries the monastic clerics, both Ireland itself and 
their continental mission-field. These men made use rule the Latin 
language. Later, from the ninth century onwards, the secular scholars 
and poets began turn their attention history, using their native 
language, which was already rich legend and poetry. Literature (in the 
widest sense) was now becoming hereditary calling, and Dr. Kenney has 
compiled useful list the families who followed the profession. 
Chapter (on Ireland the ancient world) summarizes the archaeo- 
logical evidence the origin the Gaels (though archaeology lies 
outside the scope his design), collects the scanty references Ireland that 
are found classical and late Latin writers down the seventh century, 
and discusses briefly the early relations between Ireland and Britain. 

The rest the volume occupied with the history the Irish Church 
before the Norman conquest 1170, including the missionary and 
cultural activities Irish clerics Great Britain and the continent. 
Successive chapters deal with the Irish church the period, the 
monastic churches, the expansion Irish Christianity from the seventh 
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the twelfth century, its religious literature and culture during the same 
period, and finally the Reform movement the twelfth century. Through- 
out these chapters there runs continuous narrative which amounts 
skeleton history the Irish Church, but the substance the book consists 
659 separate articles, which the materials this history are listed. Each 
article occupied with particular document, and short commentary 
and full bibliography for each. Moreover, Dr. Kenney has most cases 
given list the manuscript sources, and has added full descriptions 
the contents, the history, and even the script such individual manuscripts 
are special interest and importance. 

order execute this task has ransacked innumerable learned 
periodicals, monographs, and dissertations, English, German, French, and 
Italian. not surprising learn that this undertaking has cost him the 
labour twenty years. has accomplished with extraordinary 
thoroughness, and impossible praise too highly either his industry, 
his learning, his scientific method. should added that dealing 
with documents that have been the subject religious controversy 
shows himself scrupulously impartial and free from sectarian bias. His 
political sympathies are evidently those Irish nationalist they seem 
occasionally influence his judgement, when asserts that 
‘in the fifteenth century standards life Ireland had been broad 
survey little lower than those England’, claim which would 
difficult substantiate again, when characterizes Sir John 
Davies prejudiced foreigner, with only superficial understanding 
the country was helping govern’. say much, however, not 
impeach his general fairness. 

his handling the Irish language and literature some errors 
detail are noticeable. The Psalter Cashel its original form was 
probably not collection poems’, stated 12; the oldest 
references the Psalter seem prove that was the main prose 
tract. The Rawlinson Life St. Brigit not product the later middle 
ages (p. the language Old Irish and may well date from the ninth 
century. The Stowe MS. was not written the year 1300 (p. 24): 
probably belongs the fifteenth century. The word dedrad, used 
itself does not mean (p. 488) this Dé, God’s exile 
There such Irish plural sidi meaning (p. 340): they 
are called des side side, people the fairy-mounds’. 
tacht not (p. 317), but species composition, part prose, part 
verse. For clochar there warrant save O’Clery’s 
Glossary, very untrustworthy authority. 

But such trifling inaccuracies detract nothing from the great merits 
the book which deserves welcomed with gratitude not only scholars 
interested Irish history but all who make the middle ages their study. 


Manuel Diplomatique, Frangaise Pontificale. Vol. 
Générale. (Paris: Picard, 1929.) 


new treatise distinguished professor the Ecole des Chartes 
only the first three volumes, which the second and third, consacrés 
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respectivement chacune des catégories fondamentales will deal with the 
public and private acts France and the papacy. With goes album 
fifty-four illustrations, well produced collotype, the value which will 
greater for the two volumes special diplomatic than for the first volume. 
book great learning, generalized according almost too rigorous 
logic, but touched with the quality the born teacher, power interest 
the reader and beckon him onwards. Giry’s Manuel Diplomatique 
mainly work reference, that Boiiard book read from cover 
cover. 

The scope and purpose Diplomatic, Boiiard understands them, 
are set out with precision, and thenceforth the object proposed never lost 
sight of. Parasitic developments’ such chronology and sigillography 
(which fill not less than 400 pages Giry) are discarded. Diplomatic 
criticism limits itself groupe determiné documents, caractérisés 
par ces traits communs sont provenance date certaine and 
with these concerned discover their diplomatic rather than their 
historical authenticity. other words, the diplomatist tries answer the 
question whether document did fact issue from the chancery the 
sovereign from which purports come, and was recognized him his 
act. The historical value the information contained the special 
concern the historian. Having thus cleared the ground, the author able 
treat the subject the simplest possible way. There are only two divi- 
sions: Book The Genesis and Vicissitudes Acts’; Book II, ‘The Form 
Acts’. Whether this adequate conception the sphere diplomatic 
may doubted, but certainly clear and coherent thinking. The first 
book describes the complicated stages the birth the ideal’ act: the 
actio and conscriptio, the petitio, intercessio, rogatio, The second shows 
the same act divided formally into protocol, text, and eschatocol. These 
chapters are the core the book. They are highly abstract treatment 
and constitute the theory the subject. chapters rather more descriptive 
the author discusses the medieval formularies and treatises Dictamen 
and the second book (defying his own logic) writes some his best pages 
seals and chronology. From first last the text supported 
admirable commentary the foot-notes, which give not only the ripe 
fruit life-long study the author, but also bring into French diplomatic 
the results mass German research. fact, the influence the Ger- 
mans, everywhere strongly marked, the measure the real difference 
between Boiiard’s book and that Giry and the result, not all pure 
gain, still great advance. private acts, moreover, and particularly 
the notary public (on whom Boiiard writes with peculiar authority) 
the book gives proper, unusual prominence. 

questions General Diplomatic criticism from England, whose 
most recent authority the work Hickes would impertinent, 
but from the English side good many additional references might made 
the foot-notes supplement qualify Boiiard’s statements. is, 
for example, misleading far England concerned, not technically 
incorrect, say (p. 56) that the address the back the parchment 
tag which closed it, was ‘the sole difference’ till the beginning the 
fourteenth century between letter close and letter patent. Note 
207 might usefully contain reference the English system enrolment 
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which showed precocity sub-division unique among the chanceries 
the west. The description 228 the title Master the Rolls 
traditionellement par garde des archives d’Etat Angleterre’ 
untrue for any period before 1838. 273 the Anglo-Saxon diplomata 
might cited the most notable and plentiful series acts which invert 
the usual order and begin with preamble and again 327 for their 
peculiar treatment witnesses. 328 the habitual role’ the wit- 
nesses, least for the twelfth century, not much that they consent 
that they actually witnessed the transaction: audiverunt viderunt. 
Wherever England referred (e.g. pp. 176, 197) the reader will generally 
substitute for the Traité Hardy references Sir 
Maxwell-Lyte’s Notes the Great Seal (1926), which indeed would have 
provided Boiiard with valuable running commentary the questions 
chancery practice which constantly recur throughout the book. 
However great the English reader’s admiration for Boiiard’s remark- 
able book, will probably feel reads, that the absence anything 
like English not entirely accidental. The proverbial distrust 
here strangely combined—has something with while, historically, 
doubt true that the English diplomatist has been ground between 
the upper and lower millstones the lawyer and the administrative historian 
respectively. But chiefly due certain peculiarity the material, 
this many other fields, which has use. Diplomatic 
England must begin with the study the Anglo-Saxon diplomata, 
corpus, but profoundly different from contemporary foreign acta. the 
light this material, the first principles diplomatic seem rather beg 
the question than answer it. two divisions, for instance, are more 
fundamental Boiiard’s book than those (a) private and public acts, 
(b) dispositive and probatory acts. But applied Anglo-Saxon diplomata 
the result has been confusion. Confidently classed Brunner private 
acts they are now held the products what was all but name 
royal chancery: while Professor Hazeltine has recently shown that 
the land-book may masquerade before the Roman garb 
dispositiveness, was truth, not less than the written will, document 
which merely evidenced Germanic oral transaction that was complete 
without Faced with difficulties this kind (which persist 
throughout the twelfth century) the English student has applied the 
evidence more concrete and strictly historical criticism, which the best 
results are seen the work Stevenson and Maitland. Such 
method doubtless reserved Boiiard for his second and third 
volumes. Indeed, the first volume gives foretaste the excellent 
section (pp. describing the evolution the ‘original minute’ from 
the middle ages the nineteenth century, which time the minute the 
act had become the act itself. There nothing better the book than this, 
and look forward with great interest the same consecutive treatment 
the whole subject volumes and iii. 


Dorothy Whitelock, Wills, with preface Hazeltine (Cam- 
bridge, 1930), xxxiv. 


Short Notices 


Ptolémée (Paris: Payot, 1930) great disappointment. The 
importance Ptolemy’s great geographical work has always been realized, 
never more clearly than to-day, and reinterpretation the light recent 
research and discovery urgently necessary. is, therefore, all the more 
unfortunate that Berthelot, who possesses all the necessary qualifications 
pure geographer and has done most useful work the mathematical 
side the problem, should not have realized that, without knowledge 
the Oriental sources and close acquaintance with the results recent 
linguistic and archaeological research these areas, could not hope 
produce satisfactory results. discussion the geography Central 
Asia which takes account either the medieval Arabic authorities, 
their original texts edited Goeje and others, Strange’s 
re-presentation the material The Lands the Eastern Caliphate, was 
obviously foredoomed futility. Nor this the only hiatus the biblio- 
look vain for such fundamental works Chavanne’s 
Documents sur les Tou-kioue and many Pelliot’s articles. 
Sir Aurel Stein’s books, though mentioned, appear hardly have been 
consulted. Moreover, the book suffers from number technical defects; 
bristles with misprints and contains index. Considering the difficulties 
the subject, much might have been forgiven had the author adopted 
less dogmatic attitude but has forfeited good deal sympathy which 
might otherwise have gained speaking terms considerable, and 
occasions misplaced, severity some his fellow-workers. Judge 
not, that not judged’ safe rule for workers whose favourite 
theories may turned upside down any time some chance discovery. 
sum up, good deal the mathematical framework both new and 
valuable, but the identification place-names, and even regional and tribal 


Great value attaches Professor Ghoshal’s Contributions the 
History the Hindu Revenue System (Calcutta: University Press, 1929). 
The work characterized objectivity and wide reading, and the principles 
laid down the Arthagastra, the Smrti, epic, and Purana literature are 
given reality the detailed account from the inscriptions and other sources 
the history the revenue system Northern India from 300 B.c. 
A.D. 1200. Especial importance attaches the efforts made ascertain the 
precise sense large number fiscal terms, some which such bali, 
kara bore various senses different periods and places. 
interesting and plausible effort made explain the dubious term hiranya, 
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which held mean (pp. 60-2) tax cash levied certain kinds 
crops opposed the ordinary tax kind normally exacted, and 
coravarjam term exemption from liability may well mean suggested 
(p. 211) immunity from the tax imposed villagers for the maintenance 
village police. The Glossary fiscal terms (pp. deserves the care- 
ful attention all workers the field Sanskrit lexicography and epi- 
graphy. more general interest are the author’s conclusions the 
incidence land revenue. makes out quite satisfactory case against 
the exaggeration, even Vincent Smith, the demands and 
quite fair stress the constitutional theory (p. 18) that taxes were the 
royal reward for protection affording measure security the subject 
against excessive expenditure. But unfortunately the law recognized 
equally unlimited power the king time stress levy taxation 
pleasure (p. 134), and the king was after all the final judge when stress 
existed, position for which the English Crown lawyers successfully con- 
tended the case ship-money. Curiously enough, only the late 
find recorded the system compulsory loans familiar 
Tudor and Stuart history. The English Danegeld supports the theory that 
the Turuskadanda the Gaharwar dynasty (pp. 262, 263) tax imposed 
meet the cost resistance Turkish invasion rather than tax imposed 
Moslem settlers. probable that the author right his view (p. 287) 
that the Moslems great measure merely adapted Hindu methods rather 
than attempted impose their own fiscal system; the absence medieval 
{ndia such distinctive features the difference between ‘tribute-land’ 
and ‘tithe-land’ certainly supports this view. The present system also has 


inherited much from Hindu practice, fact which adds greatly the 


The seventh edition Heinrich Brunner’s Grundziige der deutschen 
Rechtsgeschichte appeared 1919, four years after the master’s death, under 
the editorship Dr. Ernst Heymann while, after lapse eleven years, 
the eighth edition has now been published (Miinchen and Duncker 
und Humblot, 1930) under the care Freiherr von Schwerin, Professor 
German Law Freiburg i.B., the learned editor Brunner’s Deutsche 
Since recent researches have confirmed practically the 
entire text the seventh edition, Freiherr von Schwerin has made com- 
paratively few principle has introduced modifications only 
respect those few questions upon which, his opinion, recent investi- 
gation has corrected the conclusions stated the seventh edition. 
respect some matters has allowed the text stand, but has men- 
tioned divergent views while some other places, without making any 
fundamental change the exposition, has embodied certain new points 
that have emerged from recent studies. The bibliographies, valuable 
feature the book, have been brought date the addition 
some the most important writings that have appeared the last eleven 
years. some the bibliographies one misses reference certain impor- 
tant contributions thus, the bibliography the beginnings feudalism 
valuable chapter the Foundations Society (Origins 
Feudalism) Cambridge Medieval History, vol. ii, finds place. But 
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the purpose the author and the editors has not been give complete 
bibliography notable and, considering the vast field covered, 
not little remarkable that the bibliographies are general com- 
prehensive and, for most purposes, adequate. Without entering upon 
survey the substantive changes introduced into the text, may ob- 
served that the work the editor has been accomplished scholarly 
manner. has left Freiherr von Schwerin’s capable hands, Brunner’s 
small classic will continue great usefulness all students early 
Germanic, Frankish, and German laws and institutions. 


thesis 300 pages long written Latin, and satisfactory Latin, too, 
rarity these days, and the treatment the subject not only 
detailed and learned, but shows maturity judgement and critical power 
rare such productions. Dr. Davids has good knowledge the 
bibliography his subject, Orosio Sancto Augustino Priscillianistarum 
commentatio historica philologica (Hagae Comitis: Govers, 
1930), and tends support the views Hilgenfeld, and, rightly 
opinion, disagree with the novel but ill-supported theories Babut. 
satisfactory find that Morin approved his contention that Instan- 
tius, and not Priscillian, the author the tractates discovered and 
published Schepss. The latest editions Latin works quoted are not 
always used (cf. 21, and the latinity sometimes questionable 
even wrong. Schepss often appears and there are good 
many other misprints, but they are not likely cause much trouble. The 
writer’s knowledge Latin proper names somewhat defective (Bresciae 
for Brixiae, 37, and Milanensis for Mediolanensis, 66, for example). 
page quae ducuntur variis also part the scripture 
quotation. The mysterious Saclas (p. 116, &c.) might have been illustrated 
from the Pseudo-Augustinian Quaestiones Veteris Novi Testamenti, nos. 
and 106. Reitzenstein’s third edition (1927) Die hellenistischen Mysterien- 
religionen should have been referred page 145. The work well 
indexed. will prove very useful, not least the part dealing with astrology 


(pp. 199 ff.), and hope the author will make further contributions 
theological learning. 


was good idea include the series Records Civilization, 
edited Dr. Evans, The Two Cities, Bishop Otto Freising, 
which has been translated with long introduction and notes Dr. 
Mierow (New York: Columbia University Press, 1928). The importance 
this work not the main historical from the purely historical point 
view its author’s Gesta Friderici much more important. The Two 
Cities, however, has interest its own that provides medieval 
philosophy history, especially applying twelfth-century conditions 
the conception St. Augustine his City God. But does seem hardly 
necessary that the whole work should have been translated much 
merely reproduced verbatim, the medieval manner, from earlier 
writers, and only the later books have any original value. Dr. Mierow has 
expended immense amount industry his task. The translation 
straightforward and readable, and, where have tested it, exact. Ob- 
viously the previous work Dr. Hofmeister has been great assistance 
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him his very useful introduction and notes, but has taken unlimited 
pains gather information from every quarter. Occasionally some- 
what loose his phraseology. anachronism speak the Uni- 
versity Paris the early twelfth century. And his account the part 
played Otto introducing the New Aristotle’ into Germany will 
convey altogether wrong impression modern readers. has not 
explained, Dr. Hofmeister did, what means the New 
this time, and that not confused with the more important and 


Under the title Studies Midland History (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1930) Dr. Conrad Gill has analysed three types late medieval, 
social, and economic structure the border Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire, the agricultural manor Handsworth, the industrial but manorially 
governed borough Birmingham, and the corporate city Coventry 
with its prosperous trade and manufactures. This ascending scale affords 
many opportunities for fruitful comparisons. Trade, for instance, was less 
hampered regulation manorial boroughs than chartered towns. 
town without charter’, said Hutton, the historian Birmingham, 
‘is town without shackle.’ Dr. Gill is, naturally, his best the 
social and economic aspects his subject. The chapters describing the 
trades and manufactures Coventry and the effect the social divisions 
they created upon civic politics, particular, are admirably full and clear. 
less successful his account the complicated and rather fluid 
municipal constitution the city. his effort simplify its leading 
features for the general reader, does not always escape inaccuracy. 
misleading identify the Twenty-four’ who elected the mayor and 
some other officers January with the leet juries the same number 
which met Easter and Michaelmas and the latter date elected the 
bailiffs, fact overlooked Dr. Gill. The electoral twenty-four was only 
part composed the same men and looks very like the electoral com- 
mittees which are found Lynn, Exeter, Cambridge, and elsewhere 
purely hoc bodies. There were also two bodies forty-eight Coventry. 
Their functions are noted distinct, but slip page the mode 
appointment the one attributed the other. Dr. Gill hardly seems 
realize that the active part taken the court leet the government 
the city was unique, nor does trace this feature and the fact that, unlike 
boroughs general, Coventry contributed the tenth and fifteenth 
the lower rate, what appears their explanation the unusually 
late creation the borough. The account the beginnings Birmingham 
would have been clearer had been told how the borough, distinct 
from the rest the manor, had come have separate system land 
and house tenure and separate court’. Something might have been said 
burgage tenure and the motives which led manorial lords like the 
Berminghams introduce their estates. Despite these shortcomings, 
which would not lay too much stress, the book can cordially 
recommended full and well-documented description the three com- 
munities, pleasantly written, amply provided with plans and illustrations, 
and including, the case Handsworth, the text unprinted court 
toll and rental. 
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output modernized versions certain his writings marks the 
steady growth the reputation Richard Rolle medieval prose- 
writer and the increasing interest that taken him mystic. The 
Selected Works Richard Rolle, Hermit, rendered into modern English 
Heseltine (London: Longmans, 1930), does not wholly break 
new ground, for three the pieces it, the Form Living, the Emendatio 
Vitae, and the Meditations the Passion, have appeared modern dress 
previously. This new rendering accurate throughout, though occasion- 
ally loses vigour through unnecessary transposition phrase, and misses 
some the alliteration which typical Rolle. The editor always 
makes Rolle’s meaning plain, but would have preserved more his melody 
sticking closer his prose and versifying his lyrics. Finally, one 
may pardoned one further criticism attractive little book, selec- 
tion that limits itself Rolle’s English works (for the Emendatio Vitae 
taken from Misyn’s Middle-English translation) gives only partial view 
the author, whose most typical and personal writings are Melum Contem- 
plativorum and Incendium Amoris. 


The Utopia Sir Thomas More remains one the most discussed books 
the sixteenth century. adequate analysis and exposition its teach- 
ing the light More’s other writings and the facts his life would 
welcome. This task has been essayed Mr. Campbell 
Utopia and his Social Teaching (London: Eyre Spottiswoode, 1930), but 
the result not satisfactory one. few quotations (seldom accurate), 
good deal dogmatism, little history, and much verbiage not make 
mixture that will appeal serious students history. 


Pierre Janelle Obedience Church and State (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1930) prints three political tracts Stephen Gardiner. One 
them, vera obedientia’, well known. Janelle gives the 
Latin text and parallel with the contemporary translation printed 
1553. The translation was reprinted last century, but hard come by, 
and there can question the service which done students 
making available this important apology for the Henrician church settle- 
ment. The other two tracts, which also reflect Gardiner’s political thought 
this period his career, are printed for the first time. The first, be- 
ginning sedes and written about the same time the oration 
obedience, answer the papal brief addressed Francis denouncing 
Henry VIII for the execution Cardinal Fisher. Here again there 
contemporary translation which Janelle prints alongside the Latin. The 
second tract, ‘Contemptum humanae legis’, belongs the year 1541, 
when Gardiner was Ratisbon and engaged controversy with Bucer. 
Janelle seems opinion that the manuscript represents single 
memorandum composed Gardiner the eve leaving the city. Per- 
haps rash offer another opinion without close study the writings 
the two controversialists, but the tract certainly does not read like 
single memorandum, and would suggest the possibility that really the 
half—Gardiner’s half—of debate, and that successive points the 
course must insert successive replies Bucer which Gardiner 
turn replied. Thus, Gardiner apparently commenced the debate with 
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the exposition his thesis. This finishes 182 the point where 
Janelle notes that the manuscript blank. Bucer then answered, and the 
next section Gardiner’s reply the answer. extends 188, and 
the opening words the new paragraph that page show that Bucer’s 
second answer conceded the definition the word transgressio for which 
Gardiner contended criticizing Bucer’s first answer. The rest the 
document can similarly split into sections, between which should 
imagine Bucer’s successive rejoinders. Janelle prints the original Latin 
text the manuscript and adds parallel translation his own into 
English. The translation occasionally not happy, but that easily over- 
looked. The whole volume edited with remarkable care, and the intro- 
duction shows how thoroughly versed Janelle the sources for 
Gardiner’s career. pleasant acknowledge our gratitude foreign 
scholar for his services English history. 


India there constitutional history, for political institutions, apart 
from the kingship, have enjoyed but the faintest shadow life. But 
there long and very interesting administrative history, which scholars 
are gradually reconstructing. The most interesting chapters Mughal 
Rule India (London: Milford, 1930), the late Mr. Edwardes and 
Mr. Garrett, are those the former writer describing the adminis- 
trative system and social and economic conditions India the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. They form excellent introduction 
subject which comparatively little has been written. But without 
knowledge the student can hardly gauge the difficulties which the 
early English administrators had meet. And number interesting 
parallels emerge from Mr. Edwardes’s pages. The Moghul administration, 
for instance, like our own, was essentially foreign was successful long 
remained remained foreign long high pay and good 
conditions attracted the talent Persia and Central and broke 
down soon began indianize its services. Again the land revenue 
system, under the Moghuls under ourselves the fundamental part the 
administration, was new thing. Reformers like Akbar, reformers like 
Thomas Munro, were seeking, not innovate, but only disencumber the 
old methods collection from the abuses that had gathered round them. 
against these similarities appear notable contrasts. Under the Moghuls 
the standard life sank till men had driven with stripes cultivate 
under has risen that economic motives suffice. Our scale pay has 
long been denounced high, but the lieutenant-governor province 
received only third what Moghul official far from the highest rank 
received. may have enforced the payment revenue the sale the 
defaulters’ lands the Moghuls sold the ryots, their wives and families into 
bondage. 


Mr. Payne has followed his earlier volume Akbar and the 
another which calls Jahangir and the (London 
Routledge, 1930). this translates considerable amount matter 
from the Jesuit annalist Guerreiro, who has remained almost unknown 
modern times, most students contenting themselves with the French 
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narrative but, since the third part Jarric’s work 
based entirely Guerreiro, whom abridged times drastically, the 
Portuguese writer clearly carries more authority besides providing further 
detail. The matter the present volume comprises account the 
Jesuits’ work the Moghul court the first decade the seventeenth 
century, Goes’ journey China overland from India, and the Portu- 
guese seizure Syriam Pegu, the latter being supplemented chapter 
from Bocarro complete Guerreiro’s unfinished narrative. Mr. Payne’s 
translation good and his editorial work thorough. The episodes them- 
selves not perhaps amount much. But the reader will find good 
many new details. There are many wearisome stories the heroism 
persecuted converts. But get very human picture Jahangir 
delighting, like his father, listen disputes between the fathers and 
Muslim theologians, and, despite his later devotion Nur Jahan, incapable 
appreciating Christian views marriage. Goes’ journey displays the 
heroism the order facing unknown difficulties and dangers order 
promote the propagation the faith. But Brito’s occupation Syriam 
was essentially secular enterprise, with which the Jesuits had nothing 
do, although the annalist styles his narrative ‘The Mission Pegu’. 
But doubt the establishment Brito virtual independence must 
have seemed promise great opening for future proselytism while, more- 
over, flattered the writer’s national pride. The whole episode throws 
queer and interesting light the position the Portuguese eastern 
India, neither controlled nor protected their government far-off Goa, 
and obliged maintain themselves their own wits and defend themselves 


Margaret Dakins, daughter respectable Yorkshire house, born 
1571, married swift succession younger brother the famous and 
unfortunate Earl Essex, younger brother Sir Philip Sidney, and 
lastly Sir Thomas Hoby, man well allied, for his mother was sister 
Mildred Cooke who married William Cecil, and Ann Cooke who married 
Sir Nicholas Bacon. Thus her connexions, not descent, Margaret 
might regarded member the aristocracy. She kept Diary 
which part least has come down us, the earliest Englishwoman’s 
diary now extant: Diary Lady Margaret Hoby, 1599-1605, edited 
Dorothy Meads, Ph.D. (London: Routledge, 1930). singular 
performance, once dry and interesting. People keep diaries for very 
different reasons, and, any case, only record some aspects their lives. 
may not assume that have the Diary all that Lady Hoby did 
thought during those years. She seems have kept chiefly reminder 
her religious duties. For Margaret was Puritan, and what she notes 
with most diligence are her religious exercises. Even these she notes with 
stern conciseness which seldom relaxes into pious effusion. The same 
severity marks her treatment earthly affections. Sir Thomas usually 
referred Mr. very seldom husband’. Her mother, 
sisters, and friends are mentioned the same impassive manner. find 
the Diary telling accounts little incidents, piquant sketches 
character, and next self-revelation. Yet instructive. makes 
feel how fully occupied was the life lady rank the time 
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Elizabeth, she took her duties seriously. Lady Hoby seems not have 
had idle moment. She managed her estate, superintended farm work, 
helped pinch get some our meat ready was sometimes busy 
garden all the day almost talked and read some good 
her humble neighbours, sick maid house doctored poor 
man with bad leg, and even performed grave surgical operation upon 
infant. During the intervals the day, far they were not 
devoted religion, Lady Hoby presume with her needle. 
Amusements were few and simple. She walked the fields with Mr. Hoby 
with her maids, took the air her coach, fished, played bowls. Visits 
London were rare and did not excite her. She looked the monuments 
Westminster Abbey, went with her mother see the glasshouse, but 
apparently did not seek the Court, and hardly mentions public affairs. 
Although her husband’s mother and aunts were accomplished women, she 
seems not have cared for literature, other than works devotion 
theology. Once indeed she read little humanity probably ancient 
classic, and once she took lecture There nothing show 
that she was aware living age marvellous adventure and mar- 
vellous poetry. And the modern reader may shocked when reads 
the diary the Puritan dame: was tould Mr. Hoby that ship was 
wreced Burnestone upon his and thus all times god be- 
stowed benefittes upon god make thankful’ (p. 201). The editor has 
been admirably diligent, and her introduction and notes has given the 
reader all needful assistance. 


Gustav Adolf, Georg Wittrock (Stuttgart: Perthes, 1930), 
translation into German, with some amendments the text but without 
the interesting illustrations, the work Wittrock which forms part 
the popular Sveriges historia till vara dagar (Gustav Adolf, Stockholm, 
1927). the author states, bring the time and work Gustavus 
Adolphus nearer German and other readers reliable and lively fashion. 
personal history the warrior king the seven chapters five, save 
for introductory section his upbringing and the circumstances his 
accession, are devoted narration his exploits fullest detail, from his 
first fights against the Danes his own country his death Liitzen. 
Proper notice taken the obligation laid upon him establish naval 
supremacy the Baltic before could risk his adventures overseas. For 
constitutional arrangements, industries and trade, finance, naval and 
military equipment, education and religion, but two chapters are deemed 
sufficient. these subjects information presented more conveniently 
their own tongue English readers Hallendorff and Schiick’s recently 
published History There are, however, doubt, some whom 
the military particularities will appeal. The translation the work 
Dr. Schmid. full bibliography appended. 


surprising that modern English historian has hitherto dealt 
any considerable length with events once stirring themselves and 
such moment English history those the first Dutch campaigns 
against Louis XIV, but fortunate that the task has fallen writer 
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well acquainted with the extensive Dutch literature the subject. her 
William III and the Defence Holland, (London: Longmans,1930), 
Miss Mary Caroline Trevelyan (now Mrs. Moorman) takes biographical 
rather than strictly military point view, but she provides good maps and 
gives the only good explanation available the English language the 
system inundations which Holland was defended. the political 
side, again, she uses the important source-materials which have been pub- 
lished recent years, and she has several important Dutch historians 
follow, from Fruin himself onwards, whose works have not been fully 
used English writers. Her account the constitutional questions 
the time the clearest that has been written England. The whole 
narrative readable and well constructed. presents intelligible 
and trustworthy life William down the peace with England. 
There are, might expected, some mistakes, especially small 
details and the sketching the background but none them need 
noticed here except those which might have been corrected 
closer study Gilbert Burnet. Was from over-anxiety free from 
bias that Miss Trevelyan formed low opinion that distinguished 
writer the Williamite side would have prevented her from passing 
over silence the once famous massacre Bodegraven. And did 
point fact write the story William’s mot about dying the last ditch 
earlier than the anonymous writer whom Miss Trevelyan supposes have 
anticipated him But slips like these not seriously detract from 
the merits this useful book. N.C. 


What was the attitude Innocent regard the revocation the 
edict Nantes this question various answers have been given, based 
for the most part less knowledge the facts than the 
prepossessions the historian. lucid and valuable monograph, 
Innocent and the Revocation the Edict Nantes (Berkeley, California 
1930), Mr. Louis O’Brien has set himself the useful task clearing 
the point. has made what would appear have been exhaustive 
examination the authorities bearing the subject, entailing not only 
consultation printed documents but also considerable research among 
manuscript sources both Paris and the Vatican. concludes that, 
assessing the pope’s attitude, necessary make distinction be- 
tween the actual revocation and the measures persecution which accom- 
panied it. the revocation itself Innocent neither felt nor expressed any 
disapproval; fact publicly commended and ordered solemn thanks- 
giving made Rome its account though, the other hand, 
can sense regarded having been responsible for it, seeing that 
Louis XIV acted the matter purely his own initiative and did not 
consult the Holy See any way. man singular beauty and loftiness 
character, Innocent was still the child age which regarded the 
duty the state secure religious uniformity among its subjects. was 
also the head infallible church. Thus could have love for heresy 
and the French king chose withdraw from the Huguenots the right 
publicly exercising their worship, regarded him only doing what be- 


See Foxcroft, Supplement Burnet’s History, 187, from which clear that 
the story appears Burnet’s original memoirs. 
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fitted the eldest son the church. This approval, however, did not involve 
any willingness make concessions (as Louis undoubtedly hoped would) 
the long-standing feud between France and the Holy See the régale 
and other matters. Nor did carry with the pope’s approbation 
the dragonnades and all the rest the apparatus terror and violence 
which Louis sought carry his religious policy into effect. Mr. O’Brien 
gives convincing proof Innocent’s distrust and dislike forced con- 
versions being insincere and therefore valueless and even sacrilegious. 
The pope would also seem have discerned clearly enough that the 
motives behind Louis’ anti-heretical ardour were not really religious 
all, but political. Yet refrained from giving the same public ex- 
pression his dislike persecution that had given his approval 
the revocation itself, doubt from well-founded fear that, 
doing, would exacerbate situation that was already the utmost 


gravity and might even drive Louis and his backers set independent 
national church. 


Select Documents Canadian Economic History, 1497-1783, edited 
Dr. Innis (Toronto: University Toronto Press, 1929), volume 
which quite properly deals almost exclusively with the two staple exports 
that period, fish and furs. Europe, with its primitive agricultural methods 
and scarcity meat discovered long-wanted food product Canadian 
cod, commodity which more than repaid the long return voyages. The 
need for some sort permanent settlement involved the making harbours 
and the search inland for timber supplies, that almost incidental 
manner, the fur trade the early sixteenth century developed coastal 
industry subsidiary fishing. These documents reveal strikingly how the 
economic activities Canada 1783 were later dominated these two 
industries. Both were adapted the mercantilist policy the mother 
country and while Part (The Fishing Industry) shows the importance 
Britain ‘this mine wealth’ and ‘nursery for English seamen’, does 
Part (The Fur Trade) reveal how continent was devoted the exploita- 
tion one staple, which alone could never the basis rooted settlement, 
but which more and more helped satisfy the demands increasingly 
industrialized mother country for wider markets for her manufactures. The 
book based almost entirely official documents, although business 
records such the Ermatinger Papers have been used. great deal 
work has been expended not only the careful selection extracts, but 
their excellent chronological arrangement according subject. very 


complete table contents compensates large degree for the absence 


Those desiring brief sketch Indian administrative development 
during the period will find Herr Bachmann’s dissertation, Die 
Ubernahme der Regierung und Verwaltung der ersten angloindischen Reichs- 
provinzen durch den Staat (Leipzig 1929), very useful survey. based 
the chief printed documents the period, together with the principal 
pamphlets, and large number secondary works. The best chapters are 
those describing the views and proposals the home authorities that led 
the passing the Regulating Act and the India Act. does not profess, 
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however, more than outline events and views, usually compli- 
cated, and very often obscure, which would well repay far more thorough 
examination and research than they have ever yet 


The study public opinion great political problems fascinating 
also exceedingly difficult, for those who shout the loudest are not 
necessarily the most influential and the views the inarticulate may 
nevertheless count for great deal. There are few historical questions upon 
which more interesting try discover the state public opinion 
than that the taxation the American Colonies and the constitutional 
issues therein involved. There have been numerous discussions the sub- 
ject, but never has been treated with such thoroughness has been 
bestowed upon Professor Dora Mae Clark her book, British Opinion 
and the American Revolution (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930). 
About third the volume devoted examination the attitude 
the mercantile classes three different periods: 1763-1766, 

-1775, and during the war. There follow chapters upon the outlook 
the country gentry and the radicals, and upon the policy the govern- 
ment and the attitude the administrative officials. The classification 
too narrow wholly satisfactory. The view that was imperative 
insist upon the colonists’ obligation obedience the sovereign parlia- 
ment—which not very happily described the imperialist view—was 
probably much more widely diffused among the general populace than 
suggested Miss Clark, who confines her comment upon the chapter 
the administrative officials. good deal more might have been said 
with advantage about the attitude the Dissenters, which only incidental 
reference made, connexion with the plan for establishing episcopate 
America. While Miss Clark’s main concern quite rightly with public 
opinion outside parliament, insufficient attention paid the composition 
the house commons, which inadequately analysed (pp. 220-1). 
How much this account can amplified and needs corrected has 
been shown Mr. Namier’s valuable chapter the house com- 
mons and America his England the Age the American Revolution 
while upon the question the influence merchants’ petitions, which 
Miss Clark naturally gives much space, very interesting sidelight thrown 
the letter from William Lee, March 1775, quoted Mr. Namier 
(p. 296), the effect that these petitions were else than milk and 
The Glasgow merchants, while sending strong petition 
favour the colonists, assured Lord North through their member that they 
did not mean opposition, but only wished gain credit America with 
view more easily collecting their debts. While consideration those 
classes Great Britain which had selfish interest, direct indirect, the 
question American taxation reinforces Dicey’s contention that 
stances are the creators most men’s opinions probably true that 
the outset events there existed sufficiently large public with pre- 
conceived opinions have played decisive part had only been given 
strong lead Pitt, for example, could but have been induced join the 
administration. Such all events was Grafton’s opinion (Autobiography, 
68). See also Professor Laprade’s article, ‘The Stamp Act British 
American Historical Review, July 1930. 
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Canada and the United States, Dr. Keenleyside (New 
York: Knopf, 1929), survey made the relations between two 
lands which had numerous close contacts from early times. The author 
quotes copiously from the leading authorities the many disputed points 
arising out the events 1763-74; and the Quebec Act takes 
position intermediate between the defence Professor Coupland and 
the recent severe critics that measure. admits that the Act did 
improve the immediate conditions Canada’, though questions its 
wisdom for the future. Full justice done the gallant invasion 
Montgomery 1775, while the sharp differences between his men and the 
Canadian oppressed people’ are duly noted. Dr. Keenleyside thinks 
(p. note) that not more than 9,000 loyalists were actually under arms 
any time 1776-82; but larger estimates have been made. does 
well discount the vague talk about their later influence Canada the 
so-called Family the events 1812, the author rightly 
assigns great importance the aggressive policy the American frontier- 
men the south and and the small part played the maritime 
provinces disproved the oft-quoted statements that the causes war were 
chiefly maritime. Similar treatment accorded the later boundary 
disputes, the narrative being full and undergirded copious notes. Pro- 
fessor Kennedy, the University Toronto, points out his 
introduction that Dr. Keenleyside has dug deeper than his predecessors 
and has brought the subject keen insight and frankness statement 
which should rid the subject much current cant. 


the Shadow the Rockies, Professor MacInnes (London 
Rivingtons, 1930), not romantic work fiction the title might sug- 
gest, but first-rate history the development Southern Alberta. The 
early chapters Indian life, fur trade, and exploration are largely based 
David Thompson’s Narrative (1784-1812), but for his chapters the 
Wild West’, the work the Mounted Police and the coming white 
settlement, the author has drawn widely and discriminatingly the remi- 
niscences ‘Old Timers’, whose request the first place the book was 
undertaken. The most informative section deals with that most recent 
revolutions civilization, the rapid transition the Indian the last 
quarter the nineteenth century from the nomadic stage the agricultural, 
time when the repeating rifle was making end the buffalo, and 
when the Canadian Pacific Railway was slowly pushing into regions 
previously connected canoes, bull-teams, and Red River carts. Four 
chapters deal thoroughly with the growth, and, result the impetuous 
policy the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
government, the sudden decline the great ranching industry. con- 
clusion, there excellent description the evolution representative 
institutions the period responsible government and provincial 
status. The volume illustrated, there good bibliography, and there 
are two maps colour. 


Lectures Colonization and Colonies, Herman Merivale (London 
Milford, 1928), were first delivered Oxford 1839-41 the Pro- 
fessor Political Economy, and illustrate the rather crude notions then 
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prevalent the subject. Thus, Merivale frankly admits small 
part his first lecture, Spanish Colonies America, was taken from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Later became the colleague and successor 
Sir James Stephen the Colonial Office, experience which enabled 
him develop change many his earlier views. Mr. Kenneth Bell 
points out prefatory note this edition, the lectures, when re-issued 
1861, represent the changes view brought about the experiences 
two momentous decades our imperial history. Incidentally, the changes 
prove the falsity the charges often brought our colonists against the 
Colonial Office for its alleged stereotyped conservatism. Both Stephen and 
Merivale thought clearly and courageously and the Empire owes far more 
them and their colleagues than yet realizes. subject which was 
then only beginning studied, the lecturer 1839-41 may pardoned 
for several and would hypercritical dwell them. More 
apposite note how many points Merivale was correct. Thus, 
Lecture III gives very fair account the state our West Indies after 
1783, pointing out, inter alia, the folly trying compel that group 
colonies transfer British North America the close trade connexions 
which had grown with the original Thirteen Plantations. So, too, 
Lecture contains remarkable appreciation the progress achieved, 
even the pre-gold era, our Australasian colonies, the future their 
wool trade being well assessed, while the prophecies New Zealand and 
the Port Phillip District’ are piquant. Lecture dealing with the 
effects emigration the mother country, cautious pronouncement, 
based the works Malthus, Ricardo, Wakefield, Sadler, &c.; 
generally favourable some form state aid and concludes that wherever 
England plants colony, she founds nation customers’, and that 
vast and wealthy still remain founded.’ Other touches 
show Merivale the precursor Seeley. Thus (pp. 633-4), The union 
must more and more lose the protective, and approximate the federative 
also, citizens owning the name Britons, 
bound allegiance British sovereign, and uniting heart and hand 
maintaining the supremacy Britain.’ Interesting, too, Merivale’s con- 
fession, 1861 (p. 627), that self-government the leading colonies had 
not, had hoped, made for economy, but rather for extravagance. 
editorial correction needed the strange error (p. 87) that Great 
Britain abolished the slave trade 1812. 


The publication the Government India series Calendars 
Persian Correspondence (i.e. the letters exchanged between the Governor- 
General and Indian rulers and notables) makes steady progress. The latest 
instalment Government India Central Publication Branch, 
1930) the fifth and covers the five years from 1776 1780. This was 
eventful period the administration Warren Hastings, including 
did the war with the Marathas western India, the renewal the war 
with France, and the invasion the Madras presidency Haidar Ali. 
The documents summarized number over two thousand, and the work 
appears the whole have been well done though would gain 
future issues some indication could given the places from which the 
letters received originated. useful introduction fourteen pages, giving 
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outline the main course events, prefixed. this miss 
reference the scanty but interesting correspondence with the rulers 
countries outside India, such Pegu, Assam, Tibet, and Egypt. view 
the importance the series, better binding might provided and 
more care taken with the printing (the four pages errata not cover all 
the slips this respect). 


Under the title The Social and Political Ideas Some Great French 
Thinkers the Age Reason (London: Harrap, 1930) Professor 
Hearnshaw presents the fifth series volumes embodying lectures 
political and social ideas given King’s College, London. The period 
dealt with the three-quarters century immediately preceding the 
French Revolution, the period which saw the gradual but sure sapping 
the political and religious ideas which the old French monarchy rested 
and the emergence that new naturalistic attitude towards human life 
and society that not only inspired the makers the Revolution, but forms 
the intellectual foundation which Mr. Hearnshaw calls ‘the modern 
democratic and unbelieving world’. The volume begins with brilliant 
summary the general characteristics the period Professor Laski and 
continued series studies its leading figures, these including 
not only world-famous names like Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau, 
but also writers whom only the historical student has ever heard, such 
the Abbé Saint-Pierre, Morelly, and Mably. The most epoch-making 
them all, Rousseau, dealt with the editor caustic study, which 
does justice both the contemptible character the man and the 
enormous influence his ideas. The whole book packed with information 
not otherwise obtained except through wide and recondite range 
reading and the material presented lucid and interesting way. 
Besides being invaluable the political student, should also appeal 
the general reader who wishes become acquainted with the influences 
that have largely made the world lives in. 


Mr. Arne Ording, Norwegian pupil Albert Mathiez, has en- 
deavoured his researches into Bureau Police Comité Salut 
Public 1930) throw fresh light the problem how 
far the responsibility for the Terror falls Robespierre alone and whether 
sought dictatorship. Mr. Ording has made very thorough search 
the National Archives and has made good use the register the bureau 
question, which says was not examined Aulard. The bureau 
was established supervise the officials, who, with the centralization the 
revolutionary government, increased number and importance, not 
reliability. was subordinated the comité salut public and was 
first the special care Saint-Just, but later Robespierre, and their 
absence Couthon. was therefore under the direction the so-called 
triumvirate and largely staffed followers Robespierre; but Mr. 
Ording proves satisfactorily that there was secret liaison between the 
bureau and the revolutionary tribunal, and fact was never powerful 
enough carry out the work for which was instituted. true that 
there was overlapping the functions the bureau with those the comité 
stireté générale, but the responsibility for this rests with the whole comité 
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salut public and not only with those members who directed the bureau. 
Further, the registers the comité stireté générale show 1,814 arrests 
between floréal and thermidor against 464 shown the register 
the bureau, and, though the documents are not sufficiently complete for 
absolute proof, there considerable evidence show that important 
action was taken the reports from the bureau except with the authority 
the comité salut public, and that there, the case Cathérine 
Théot, Robespierre was sometimes outvoted his colleagues. After 
Thermidor, when public opinion revived and swung away from the Terror, 
the surviving members the great committee and other ex-terrorists had 
abundant reason for wishing throw all the blame possible upon Robes- 
pierre. Mr. Ording follows his master’s view that Robespierre and his 
sympathizers, Saint-Just and Couthon, intended use the instrument 
the Terror bring about new order society and fresh distribution 
wealth and admits that this could only realized through centralized 
dictatorship. insists, however, that they sought legal and not per- 
sonal dictatorship, somewhat too subtle distinction, since they alone 
were prepared carry out what they sought. But if, fact, Robespierre 
aspired dictatorship, Mr. Ording has established that the proof 
cannot found the documents the bureau police. 


The little brochure, Zur Geschichte der Heiligen Allianz, published 
Professor Heft Berner Untersuchungen zur Allgemeinen 
Geschichte (Bern: Haupt, 1928), gives few new sidelights the origin 
the famous document, including slightly different draft the Vienna 
Staatsarchiv and the tsar’s later negotiations with the Swiss Confederation 
about it. Dr. has apparently not read the account the Wellington 
Supplementary Dispatches, and does not realize Castlereagh’s share 


The second volume Athanase Politis’ L’Hellénisme Egypte 
describes great detail the Contribution 
développement Egypte moderne Alcan, 1930). The author shows 
how Greeks were the pioneers Egypt and the how Greek was 
chosen get news Gordon, and how Cromer and other British officials 
testified their services. After introductory generic chapter, which 
meets the criticisms that the Greeks encouraged alcoholism and usury, 
deals with their contributions public works, agriculture, commerce, 
finance, industry, science, literature, and the arts. the digging the 
Suez canal numerous Greeks were employed, and the island Kasos pro- 
vided many workmen that they asked Lesseps, recognition their 
work, christen Port Said ‘New Cotton, the chief Egyptian 
export, the cultivation which since 1820 narrated, owes its develop- 
ment the American Civil War and the discovery Greeks new 
varieties. This has been double benefit, for without the cotton there 
would have been canals.’ ‘Of Egyptian commerce the chief inter- 
mediaries since the eighth century have been Greeks’; the Crimean war 
increased the export Egyptian cereals, but Arabi’s and the Mahdist 
revolts checked Greek commerce, although to-day some branches, such 

Published Greek Grammata (Alexandria: 1930). 
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hides and provisions, are almost Greek monopoly. There interesting 
history the Egyptian cigarette, form smoking invented 
Egyptian corporal the siege Acre and created’ the Greeks 
Egypt, where Nestor Gianaclis settled 1864. Khedivial order for 
50,000 cigarettes the occasion banquet the British officers 1882 
gave his firm immense advertisement, and the prohibition the cultiva- 
tion Egyptian tobacco 1890, following the permission import Greek 
tobacco granted 1884, strengthened the position the Greeks. But the 
export cigarettes has declined. Greeks have played important parts 
banking and but the author contends that their natural 
aptitude for commerce has not prevented their participation the learned 
professions and literature. gives long lists Greek lawyers, doctors, 
and engineers, and quotes numerous literary productions the Greek 
colony Egypt. Owing, however, the language question, hard for 
Greek critic judge novelist poet. this chapter there are two 
slight errors: Nicoloudis longer edits the Athenian journal, Politeia 
Lambelet does not now London’. The footnotes contain interest- 
ing biographies Averoff (originally Avieros and Pesmazoglu these 
might have been added Roussos, the Egyptian Greek lawyer who was 
Greek minister foreign affairs 1924. There are elaborate biblio- 
graphies each section, and the volume shows painstaking research, 
though occasionally might have been compressed. valuable monu- 
ment what Cromer called the moral and material collaboration the 
Hellenic communities the cause progress Egypt 


The new volume (v) Sir George Cory’s great work, The Rise South 
Africa Longmans, 1930), which was originally undertaken some 
forty years ago and the first volume which appeared 1910, covers the 
years 1847 1853. the author indicated his original preface his book 
aims essentially being straightforward narrative rather than philo- 
sophical examination tendencies and principles. The volume supplies 
connected account the governorships Sir Henry Pottinger, Sir Harry 
Smith, and Sir George Cathcart, and course mainly concerned with the 
troubles the eastern frontier culminating the Kaffir war 1850-3. 
But also deals with the troubles the Orange River sovereignty, the 
convict agitation, and the movement for representative government. All 
these matters are fully, and, far may tangled history minor 
military operations, clearly set out. Like the earlier volumes places 
based not merely written documents, but also oral evidence, and few 
references are given authorities except the form general references 
papers books oral testimony the end chapters. The history 
down 1857, and sixth volume has still appear. 


Dr. Box earns the gratitude students South American 
history tracing, for the first time, The Origins the Paraguayan War 
(Urbana: University Illinois, 1927), with accurate and documentary 
details, the relations Paraguay with her neighbours from the time 
independence, and her frontier disputes with Brazil and Argentina. Pro- 
testing against personal interpretations history’, Dr. Box 
remarks, reasonably enough, that the Paraguayan war may regarded 
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the economic development Brazil’; but his observation that the 
origins the war lie the growth and establishment the two states 
overstatement unless the word origins here merely means ante- 
The author’s own excellent narrative this tale passion, 
tyranny and intrigue immense and sinister will the summit 
political folly the deliberate accumulation enemies’ (pp. 
convinces the reader that joint Argentino-Brazilian attack Paraguay 
was not inevitable and that the Paraguayan despot Lépez brought upon 
himself the combined attack his three neighbours his fantastic ambi- 
tion and outrageous aggressions, his determination make the voice 
the Paraguayan Government heard plans for forward policy ...a 
policy adventure’ (pp. 210-11). illuminating passage (pp. 
that which Dr. Box relates the valuable overtures made 
President Mitre, who suggested that joint commission should examine 
frontier questions and that Argentina and Paraguay should make common 
cause their boundary disputes with Brazil. the eve the war Mitre 
allowed munitions pass and after the outbreak war 
between Paraguay and Brazil, although showed uneasy and irritating 
suspicion, observed strict neutrality until the wanton seizure 
Argentine gunboats and invasion Argentine territory, forced Argentina 
into belligerent alliance with her historic rival Brazil against himself, and 
brought overwhelming disaster upon his country. The careful accuracy 
Dr. Box’s work and his full bibliography and notes leave nothing 


desired. 


The Assyrians whom the Rev. Wigram, D.D., gives account 
his work, The Assyrians and their Neighbours (London: Bell, 1929), 
appear have got their name connexion with the foundation Arch- 
bishop Benson’s Mission the Assyrian Christians earlier writers they 
are known Nestorians, and any other appellation recorded 
Chaldeans. Their language patois not Assyrian, but Syriac 
Aramaic, once the diplomatic language certain Asiatic powers. 
Dr. Wigram indeed holds that this community descends from the ancient 
Assyrians, but his case scarcely strengthened his recording that 
has known men who claimed able trace their own descent lineally 
from King Nebuchadnezzar the probability that these persons learned 
the name their ancestor from the Book, one whose functions 
tell whence came’. one time this Christian sect was widespread 
and exercised much proselytizing activity. Like other non-Muslim com- 
munities dwindled under Islamic rule, and recent times the Nestorian 
Patriarch was deprived numerous subjects Roman Catholic, Russian, 
and American-evangelical proselytizers. When Turkey entered the Great 
War, the Nestorian community joined the Allies, lost their old homes, and 
large portion their numbers the fate the remainder still unsettled. 
Dr. Wigram’s account their vicissitudes since the outbreak the war, 
which based personal and local knowledge, seems the most 
valuable part this work. Probably its ecclesiastical history trustworthy. 
Its sketch Eastern political history, however, teems with inaccuracies 
which, little importance themselves, still irritate the reader. Thus 
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states that Muhammad’s grandson Husain rose against Muaviah, 
whereas rose against Yezid that Harun al-Rashid was the son 
Mansur, whereas was his grandson that Timur’s time Baghdad was 
still the abiding-place the nominal Commander the Faithful, whereas 
this was that Baghdad had never seen enemy before 1256! 
calls Cyrus and Chosroes blundering Greek versions the same Persian 
name, but the Greek Kuros close reproduction what Cyrus calls him- 
Kurus, while Chosroes close reproduction name which appears 
Zend Husrava. These flaws not seriously affect the value book 
which forms attractive account community for whose fate Great 
Britain has rendered herself responsible. 


History Clare, Suffolk, Miss Thornton (Cambridge Heffer, 
1930), very meritorious collection facts. Clare one those 
interesting places which had the name but never gained the constitution 
borough. Domesday, the point from which Miss Thornton starts, 
reported market from old, which now has forty-three burgesses. 
Therefore did not come into existence under the protection its castle, 
though doubt the castle was fatal its independence. There 
evidence that ever received any charter, however limited but 1262 
found that the parish divided into intrinsic and extrinsic portion, 
each with officers and courts its own, though the meetings were held 
the same moothall. All free tenants the borough had attend its courts, 
but only those who had bought from the lord the right trade the 
market ranked burgesses, and they alone were eligible for office. There 
was guild merchant, and the nearest approach corporate life was that 
the body burgesses farmed the market from the lord. Miss Thornton has 
not found that any tenements were held burgage tenure. She illustrates 
the imperfect development Clare comparison with Manchester and 
Burford. one point, perhaps because evidence lacking, are not 
informed. Though the extrinsic Clare contained what has since developed 
into separate community, the parish Stoke-by-Clare, cannot suppose 
that none the agricultural population lived Clare itself, and analogy 
makes unlikely that the townsmen had interest the land. fact, 
are told that there were common lands from which the poor profited. 
But hear nothing any right that the burgesses and freemen may 
have had pasture arable part their holding. Clare fortunate 
the continuity its records. The church chest rich, and the duchy 
Lancaster, which was annexed 1558, has maintained its lordship 
over the town, though James sold the lands and the extrinsic manor. 
The castle gives Miss Thornton occasion tell its famous occupants, 
one whom about 1248 founded under its shadow the first English house 
Austin Friars. prospered, and acquired modest acreage that was not 
quite consistent with its principles. But had repeated quarrels with the 
houses its own order London, Cambridge, Colchester, and Thetford 
the limits within which each might beg. Clare seems have had 
somewhat narrow strip reaching from Hatfield the Essex coast Mersea 
Island. The history the parish church, except for its chantries, but 
slightly and vaguely treated more attention paid the presbyterian 
experiment under the Commonwealth. There explanation discussion 
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the extraordinary division the income the benefice, which the 
archdeacon Sudbury received more than the half, nor are its sources 
specified. good part the book taken with the cloth trade Clare 
and the neighbourhood. The subject difficult and technical, and Miss 
Thornton has not allowed herself the space make the story clear. But 
her book, the first its subject, does credit her. 


labour love, such Dr. Haines’s excellently produced Dover 
Priory (Cambridge: University Press, 1930), rightly claims indulgent 
criticism. Appealing the first instance the friends Dover College, 
which occupies the site and some the old buildings the monastery, 
somewhat popular its treatment. deals successively with St. Mary’s 
Dover castle and the two churches St. Martin, the site and buildings, the 
priors, monastic life, and the library, and the endowments. The appendix 
contains note the seals, translation the priory accounts for 1530-1, 
the life Thomas Hale, and Archbishop Winchelsey’s injunctions 
1299. This plan has given rise good deal repetition, and the same 
facts sometimes reappear inconsistent forms, e.g. the references St. 
Mary Undercroft sub volta pp. 277 and 407. There are other indica- 
tions that this amateur work, such the unquestioning acceptance 
the story the removal the Canterbury registers Rome Kilwardby, 
the attribution the murder the duke Suffolk Nicholas Tower 
And the author’s pardonable amusement famous mistranslation the 
legend the priory seal somewhat discounted his own rendering 
capelle hats and caps’. But the main weaknesses the book 
are its diffuseness, and that view the middle ages which 
unhappily survives this day, alike the works certain Catholic 
apologists and their anti-Catholic opponents. 


Canon Foster has collected from wills, parish registers, and lay 
subsidy rolls good deal new evidence about Sir Isaac Newton’s family (in 
Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports and Papers for 1928, vol. xxix, 
pt. 1), from which able print more correct pedigree than has 
hitherto been given. particular, distinguishes between two John 
Newtons, father and son, ancestors Sir Isaac, who have been confused 
previous writers, including Sir Isaac himself his affidavit for the 
College Arms 1705. Canon Foster opinion that the suggestions 
Lancashire Scottish origin for the family are without foundation, 
and concludes that the family was one native Lincolnshire descent, 
which took its name from one the several places called Newton the 
county. Twenty-two wills and inventories are printed, full abstract, 
appendix, and there are reproductions the view Woolsthorpe 
Manor House (Newton’s birthplace) from Turnor’s Collections for the 
History Grantham and the page the Colsterworth Parish Register 
which contains the entry Sir Isaac’s baptism. 


The Family Whatton (London: Sylvan Press, 1929) Mr. Whatton 
has reprinted some articles contributed his great-uncle Whatton 
The Gentleman’s Magazine 1825 with amplifications and illustrative 
documents, including pedigree and Royal descent both registered the 
College Arms. The contents the volume were originally intended for 
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who are interested the genealogy Midland families will glad have 


Out the fifty fellowships St. John’s College, Oxford, established 
the founder, Sir Thomas White, thirty-seven were limited boys who had 
been educated the grammar school established the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. Mr. Mark Simmonds, past master the company, has com- 
piled list Merchant Taylor Fellows St. John’s College, Oxford (London 
Milford, 1930) with concise, but occasionally entertaining, biographical 
details. Merchant Taylor Fellows were elected normally the age six- 
teen, and, before the eighteenth century, frequently before matriculation, 
only the college officers and the ten senior fellows being the governing 
body. With certain exceptions they were obliged take orders, and their 
fellowships were vacated only death matrimony, attaining 
benefice property certain amount. The succession Fellows lasted 
from 1565 1861 when scholarships were substituted for life fellowships. 
Mr. Simmonds’ catalogue valuable not merely biographical register 
but reflecting the changes character that have taken place the 


Mr. Manwaring has put students naval history under obliga- 
tion undertaking his Bibliography British Naval History (London 
Routledge, 1930). compiling Mr. Manwaring has taken account 
manuscript sources the Record Office, British Museum, and Royal 
United Services Institution, and has also included articles periodicals 
and transactions learned societies, that the scope his bibliography 
very extensive. Unluckily seems have missed good many articles 
and reviews—notably some long reviews these pages which would have 
been well worth inclusion—and there are some curious omissions his list 
books. Admiral Sir Custance’s Study War (1924), for example, 
should certainly have been included under the subject-heading, Strategy 
and Tactics’. But the most serious criticism that his arrangement 
quite illogical and inexact. starts with Authors’ but his interpreta- 
tion author’ includes Queen Anne whom half dozen items are 
credited, mostly taken from the House Lords MSS. published the 
Historical MSS. Commission. the same time neither Drake and the 
Tudor Navy nor The Successors Drake appear such the list Sir 
Julian Corbet’s books nor under the subject heading Queen Elizabeth 
fact has treated them ‘Authors ’and Subjects overlap hopelessly 
and the heading Authors quite misleading. There something 
said for the chronological treatment adopted dealing with Subjects 
which, for example, Trafalgar not given separately but treated under 
George but the book might have been more useful had the arrange- 
ment been more systematic. should also have been mentioned some- 
where that the book does not extend beyond the reign George III, 
that one seeks vain for the Crimean war the development ironclads. 
Still the value bibliography largely matter that can only tested 
using it, and with all its imperfections Mr. Manwaring’s book does give 
one something one has not previously possessed. 


Notices Periodical 1930 


THE arrangement has been explained ante, xxxix. Our grateful thanks 
are again due the contributors, whose generous help gives the work its value; and 
the authorities the Bodleian and Cambridge University Libraries. 


General History and European International Relations 

Hennig, The fur-trade with North Europe and Siberia. Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxiii. 

Salin, The conception and theory capital from antiquity the physiocrats. 
Ibid. 

Ciccotti, Criticizes the views Tenney Frank and Nilsson the decline the 
Roman Empire. Nuova Rivista stor., xiv. 

Coens, The earliest life St. Fronto Périgueux. [Critical text life, printed 
Bosquet 1636, with introduction.] Analecta Bollandiana, 

Gerland, The date which Constantine the Great reached sole power. [323 
the most probable Byzant. Zeitschr., xxx. 

Bardy, Fragment attributed Arius. Rev. ecclés., xxvi. 

Labriolle, The anti-Christian measures the Emperor Julian. Rev. des 
questions hist., cxiii. 

Baynes, Rome and the early middle age. [Plea for the study the late 
Empire all its aspects, stressing the importance Christianity it.] History, xiv. 

Schnetz, The Roman origin the land measure Andecena, Andecinga [of the 
Lex Mitteil. Inst. Geschichtsforsch., xliv. 

Martroye, Until the reign Honorius the emperors did not forbid the public 
pagan sacrifices, &c., but only private sacrifices, which were mingled with magic and 
Rev. hist. droit frang. étranger, 4th ser., vol. ix. 

Lot, The conquest Gaul between Seine and Loire the Franks. [Pre-Clovis. 
little state Revue hist., clxv. 

Pirenne, Under the Merovingians there existed Marseilles and elsewhere the 
cellarium fisci, custom-house and storehouse goods (coming from the East). This 
testifies active Mediterranean commerce 716. Bull. Acad. Belgique, 
Classe des lettres etc., 5th ser., vol. xvi. 

Levillain, Gregory the Great’s style servus servorum Dei implied claim the 
primacy. Moyen Age, xl. 

Levillain, Pepin the Short kept Easter twice 766 according different local 
reckonings the feast. Ibid. 

Rosenthal, Combats the old view, based mistranslation Arab text, 
alliance between Charlemagne and ‘Abdurrahman. Neues Archiv., 

Barion, The Council Frankfort, 794, was not intended ecumenical. 
Zeitschr. Savigny-Stiftung Rechtsgesch., xix, Kanon. Abt. 

Dannenbauer, The imperial coronation Charlemagne. [Set rival emperor 
the Roman Empire; threat Byzantium hence his empire given 
the acclamation the laudes.] Zeitschr. Kirchengesch., xlix. 

Bidlo, The Slavs medieval history, Slavonic rev., ix. 

Andrieu, The anointing hands the consecration bishops. [Introduced 
Roman practice early 10th century.] Rev. xxvi. 

Beyerle, The origin town-constitutions the kingdoms Burgundy and 
Germany. [Closely connected with the ‘market’, Valuable Zeitschr. 
Savigny-Stiftung Rechtsgesch., German. Abt. 


Eichmann, The Stratoris Strepal. Keutgen adds note the 
same subject the same volume.] Hist. Zeitschr., cxlii. 
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Ruf and Grabmann, Print and comment newly discovered fragment 
Abaelard’s Apologia, 1141. [On the Trinity.] Sitzungsberichte bayer. Akad. 
Wissensch., Phil.-hist. Abt., 1930. 

Berliére, Completes his account the number monks ancient monasteries, 
with details some monasteries Germany, England, Italy, and Spain. Concludes 
that there steady decline from the beginning the 13th century the 16th; 
after that rise until the middle the 17th century, when conditions remain stable 
until the French Revolution. Revue Bénédictine, xlii. 

M.-D. Chenu, view held the followers Gilbert Porrée. [That Adam did 
not receive the gift grace before the Fall.] Rev. @hist. ecclés., xxvi. 

Valls-Taberner, Pedro Cardona, cardinal under Alexander III. 
Fournier, 1929. 

Reynolds, Merchants Arras Genoa, 12th century. Rev. Belge 
ix. 

Brooks, The battle Damme, 1213. Mariner’s Mirror, xvi. 

Salter, The sources for the life St. Francis Assisi. Speculum, 

Benedetto, Reaffirms the existence original fuller text Marco Polo. 
Archivio stor. ital., anno (7th ser., vol. xiii). 

Peretti, Maintains Benedetto’s thesis Marco Polo. Ibid. 

Grunzweig, Extracts from the documents the ‘Consulate the Sea’ the 
State archives Florence bearing the history Flanders. Bull. hist. 
Belge Rome, 

Lucas, The European famine and mortality 1315-17. Speculum, 

Mariani, Reprints Augustinian account Lewis the Bavarian’s proceedings 
Rome. Archivio Soc. Romana storia pat., li. 

Monnoyeur, Argues against the authorship Imitatione Christi 
Thomas Kempis. Revue Mabillon, xx. 

Heimpel, Emperor Sigismund’s attempt, injure Venice opening 
direct trade-route from Germany Kaffa and the Far East. [Turkish conquest 
Kilia put final end Vierteljahrschr. Sozial- und irtschaftsgesch., xxiii. 

Fr. Andreu Ivars, Documents the stay the Catalan novelist Martorell 
London 1438-9, 1442. [Cf. Entwistle Rev. Catalunya, (1927).] Anales del 
Centro Cultura Valenciana (1929). 

The Didlogo doctrina cristiana Valdes (1529). [Influenced 
Erasmus, but not Luther.] Zeitschr. Kirchengesch., xlix. 

Bataillon, references Vives the Literae Franciscum Craneveldium. 
Bull. Hispanique, xxxii. 

Dudon, Meeting Loyola and Vives Bruges, memoriam Bonilla, ii. 

Pannier, Calvin’s revisions the text the Institutio. Bull. Soc. Vhist. 
Protestantisme 

Briinner, Prints extracts from the toll-registers Finnish ports, 1559-95. 
jaarboek, xv. 

Potter, The conference Bayonne, 1565. Amer. hist. review, xxxv. 

Henry III France and Philip II. Bol. Biblioteca Menéndez 
Pelayo, ix. 

Taylor, Prints report John Winter Drake’s voyage 1577-80 from 
Lansdowne MS. 100, and discusses the draft plan for the voyage partly given 
facsimile Geographical Journal, January 1930. Mirror, xvi. 

Heeringa, Review Dutch relations with Russia 1800, translated from the 
work Bantuish-Kamenskij (1894). Bijdr. meded. van het Hist. Gen., li. 

Naber, Prints report Piet Heyn the Amsterdam chamber 
the West India Company and corrections the published documents the capture 
the silver fleet. Ibid. 

Boxer, The surprisal Goa the Dutch 1639. [With reprint English 
pamphlet 1640.] Mariner’s Mirror, xvi. 

Lefévre, the reorganization the Premonstratensian Order 1644. 

Oosterhuis, Comenius’s attitude the ‘neo-reformers’ (Mennonites, 
Collegianten, &c.). Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxiii. 

Shmurlo, Rome and Moscow 1657. [Based new material from the Vatican 
Zeitschr. fir osteuropdische Gesch., new ser., vol. 
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Conigliani, Giovanni Sagredo ambassador Emperor Leopold Archivio 
veneto, 5th ser., vol. vii. 

Elzinga, Colbert’s tariffs 1664 and 1667 and their significance. [Article 
Econ.-hist. jaarboek, xv. 

Comenius and Christian unity. Slavonic rev., ix. 

Bittner, Comenius and Leibniz. fiir slavische Philol., 

Cornelissen, Prints memorandum Christopher Bernhard van Galen, 
bishop Miinster, Clement the political situation 1668. Bijdr. med. van 
het Hist. Gen., li. 

van Arkel, The secret correspondence Lieuwe van Aitzema’s clerks with 
foreign powers after his death. [From criminal proceedings.] Tijdschr. voor gesch., 

Boxer, The third Dutch war the East. [Prints number documents, 
those Dutch being translated.] Mirror, xvi. 

Brunner, Austria and Wallachia during the Turkish war 1683-99. Mitteil. 
Inst. Geschichtsforsch., xliv. 

Sée and Vignols, Print memoranda députés commerce and others 
Franco-Dutch trade the early 18th century. jaarboek, xv. 

Sir Lodge, The alliance England and Holland, 1715-89. History, xv. 

Weibull, Defends the view that Charles XII was murdered. Revue hist., clxv. 

Kannegieter, Prints report Abraham van Hoey the states-general his 
return from his embassy Paris, 1747. Bijdr. meded. van het Hist. Gen., li. 

Constantin Karadja, Extracts from the Swedish dispatches Constantinople 
(1751-5 and 1811-13). Rev. hist. Sud-Est Européen, vii. 

Bédarida, Austrian schemes Parma and Italy, 1768-96. Rev. diplom., 
xliv. 

Vossler, Studies the Declaration the Rights Man. [(1) The origin the 
American Bill Rights 1776. (2) The share Jefferson the French declaration 
1789.] Hist. Zeitschr., 

Kannegieter, van Berckel and the affair arising from his commercial 
negotiations with the rebellious British colonies America. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 
6th ser., vol. 

Contenson, Prints French narratives the siege Yorktown and the defeat 
Grasse Rodney, 1782. Rev. diplom., xliv. 

Goiran, Cape Town naval base for the French, 1782-3. Rev. hist., 

Jobert, The French endeavour make Genoa ally, 1792. clxiv. 

Norcross, Prints letter from Thomas Jefferson, Nov. 1792, relating dispatch 
flour meet shortage supplies southern France and Italy. Massachusetts 
Hist. Soc. Proc., 

Jusserand, The early life Genet, French ambassador Washington, 1793. 
Rev. @hist. diplom., xliv. 

Grossbart, Concludes the Polish policy the French republic till the treaty 
Basel, 1795. [Deserted Poles for French interests.] Annales hist. Révolution 
frang., vii. 

Sepet, Bonaparte’s foreign policy; progress French hegemony Europe. 
Rev. des questions hist., 

M., Prints dispatches Lucchesini, Prussian ambassador Paris, early 1802. 
Rev. diplom., xliv. 

Deutsch, Napoleon’s plan invade England. Journal modern hist., ii. 

Lariviére, Alexander and his relations with Napoleon. character sketch 
mainly based Caulaincourt.] Rev. des études napoléoniennes, xxx. 

Driault, Napoleon the representative the cause order western and 
central Europe. 

Meynier, Neither the conscripts levied Napoleon nor the French casualties 
were numerous generally thought. 

Driault, Describes the historic Table 

Kircheisen, Prints some letters Napoleon and German sovereigns. Rev. 
diplom., xliv. 

Desdevises Dézert, Letter from Napoleon the Queen Sicily (apocryphal). 
Estudios memoriam Bonilla, ii. 

Rohr, Scharnhorst’s secret mission Vienna, Dec. 1811. [Metternich evaded 
common action with Prussia advice, while hinting moves, which might lead 
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Prussia’s breach with Napoleon Austria’s Forschungen zur Brandenburg. 
Preuss. Gesch., xliii. 

Chevel, Further light episode the 1812 campaign. [Prints new material 
the disagreement between and Rev. des questions hist., iv, 1930. 

Brock, Lord Cochrane’s secret plans for operations against the French coasts. 
Mirror, xvi. 

Brindley, The capture the Lapwing, Post Office packet, the American 
privateer Foz 1814. [Prints extracts narrative Colonel Henry Ibid. 

van Alstyne, The British right search and the African slave-trade. Journal 
modern hist., ii. 

Gaay Fortman, Prints petitions Amsterdam merchants and the Neder- 
landsche Handelmaatschappij regarding the West India trade, 1827. 
jaarboek, xv. 

Koht, The French conquest Algiers was one cause the concession the 
separate Norwegian flag south Finisterre. Revue hist., clxiv. 

Barante, Baron Barante ambassador Turin, 1830-5. Rev. 
diplom., xliv. 

Rodkey, Lord Palmerston and the rejuvenation Turkey, 1830-41. [Im- 
portant: based Foreign Offices documents the Journal modern hist., i-ii. 

Levin, England, Russia, and Afghanistan. monde slave, iii, 1931. 

Rodkey, Prints Lord Beauvale’s dispatch (1840) with projects ‘league’ 
peace approved Metternich and paper Count Fiquelmont. Amer. hist. 
review, 

Andreas, Prints important correspondence Tsar Nicholas and Frederick 
William Prussia, 1848-50. Forschungen zur Brandenburg. Preuss. Gesch., 

Marcks, The European powers and the revolution 1848 [in Germany]. Hist. 
Zeitschr., 

Kossuth and Palmerston (1848-9). [Based material the Buda- 
Pesth and Vienna archives.] Slavonic rev., ix. 

Adamov, Russian policy the American Civil war. [Prints instructions 
squadron sent New York, and the ambassador Brunnow’s warnings from 
Journal modern hist., ii. 

Stern, Georg Klindworth, political secret agent the 19th century. [Prints 
three documents 1869.] Hist. xxv. 

Taffs, The war scare 1875. [Includes new material from the Public Record 
Office and Berlin Slavonic rev., ix. 

Moeller, Bismarck’s peace policy and the downfall Germany. criticism 
Noack’s Bismarcks Friedenspolitik und das Problem des deutschen 
Hist. Vierteljahrsschr., xxv and xxvi. 

Seton-Watson, Prints five letters and from Prince Lobanov, 
1880, concerning Anglo-Russian relations. Slavonic rev., ix. 

Herzfeld, Bismarck and the Skobelev episode. part based new material 
from the German Foreign Office.] Hist. Zeitschr., cxlii. 

Temperley, The coming the War. Foreign Affairs, ix. 

Bittner, Austria-Hungary and Serbia [leading 1914]. Hist. Zeitschr., cxliv. 

Khvostov, The Near Eastern crisis 1895-7. [Uses new material from the 
Russian archives.] Istorik xiii. 

Walther, The Anglo-German negotiations for alliance 1901 and their 
results. Hist. Vierteljahrsschr., xxv. 

Schmitt, The Bosnian annexation crisis 1908. Slavonic rev., ix. 

Ernsalemsky, Prints text documents formerly the Russian Foreign Office 
concerning the Algeciras Conference. [Important new Krasniy arkhiv, 

Ferrari, Italian parties and statesmen the world war. Nuova rivista stor., xiv. 


Lebon, Restitution certain works Theodoret. [Notably the 
formerly ascribed Justin Martyr.] Rev. ecclés., xxvi. 

Lebon, The pseudo-Areopagite and Severus Antioch. [Criticism Stigl- 
mayr’s identification the two.] Ibid. 

Halkin, The Lausiac History Palladius and the Greek lives St. Pachomius. 
[Rejects the views Wilhelm Bousset and others that Palladius, his account the 
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regula angelica St. Pachomius, used earlier documents which can traced the 
later Greek lives. The latter used original drawn from Palladius.] Analecta Bollan- 
diana, 

Peeters, The passion St. Basil Epiphania. [Latin translation Georgian 
text with introduction, showing that the unknown saint was bishop Epiphania 


contemporary St. Babylas Antioch, died 250. The Passio probably 
based 10th-century text.] Analecta Bollandiana, 

Cabrol, Origins the Gallican liturgy. Rev. ecclés., xxvi. 

Bras, The Gelasian ‘renaissance’ canon law; the Dacheriana, systematiza- 
tion from the Hispana. Rev. hist. droit frang. étranger, 4th ser., vol. ix. 

Bruyne, The text the earliest Rule St. Benedict. Revue Bénédictine, xlii. 

The first twelve lines the Corbie MS. Pope Gregory 
Epistles and number corrections are the autograph Paulus Diaconus. Memorie 
stor. forogiuliesi, xxv. 

Beeson, 8th-century MS. Paulus Diaconus’s Historia Romana. Ibid. 

Grat, Carolingian diplomas impetrare means ‘to obtain petition’; 
impetravit means obtained the issue diploma. Moyen Age, 

Malone, King Alfred’s geographical chapter Orosius. Speculum, 

Dhanis, Some early discussions the sacraments seven number. [Based 
upon writings the 12th century; the relation these writings the Sentences 
Peter the Lombard.] Rev. ecclés., 

Sedgwick, The Bellum Troianum Joseph Exeter. Speculum, 


Boiiard, Medieval encyclopaedias. [On knowledge nature and the world.] 
Rev. des questions hist., 


Haskins, Michael Scot Spain. memoriam Bonilla, ii. 

Landgraf, William Auvergne’s Errore (Brit. Mus. Roy. iii). 
Speculum, 

Salmon, The Meditationes Simon Bonhomme, 1427. [Prior the Celestines 
Metz. Meditations MS. 163 Clervaux, Luxemburg.] Rev. ecclés., xxvi. 

Weinberger, Guide the collections classical MSS. [Gives bibliography 
catalogues, present and past collections, provenance collections, works the descent 
MSS. Most Sitzungsberichte Akad. Wissensch. Wien, Philol. hist. 

Beddie, The ancient classics medieval libraries. Speculum, 

The codex 6-10 Leningrad. [From Corbie; 
6th century; probably written Cassiodorus’s monastery, Vivarium; possibly auto- 

Lehmann, Notes MSS. Sitzungsberichte bayer. Akad. Wissensch., Phil.- 
hist. Abt., 1930. 


Haskins, Orleanese formularies 13th-century MS. Tarragona. Specu- 
lum, 


Charrou, Continues discussion the chartularies the Carthusian Kogler. 
Order. Revue Mabillon, xx. 


Poorter and Brys, MSS. medieval law belonging the former Abbaye 
des Dames Bruges. Rev. ecclés., xxvi. 


Vossler, The importance Spanish culture for Europe. Deutsche Viertel- 
viii. 


France 


Levillain, Studies the abbey St.-Denis under Merovingians. [The two 
concluding parts these important studies deal with economic privileges, the fair, 
Bibl. Vécole des Chartes, xci. 


Erdmann, Prints and comments bull, written papyrus, Pope Formosus 
for St.-Denis. Ibid. 


Calmette, Prints, and comments upon, diploma Marquis Fredelon, count 
Toulouse, mid 10th century; facsimile. Annales Midi, xlii. 


Vercauteren, There were lay counts Rheims after the grant the county 
the archbishop, 940.. Moyen Age, xl. 


Abbé Rony, Hugh, archbishop Lyons, legate Urban 1088-99. Rev. des 
questions hist., cxii. 


Lacger, The suzerainty the archbishop Bourges over the bishop Albi. 
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[Albi became alod its bishop, 1194; bishop converted into fief the archbishop, 
1225, safeguard his independence; Philip the Fair encroachments made this 
vassalage Rev. hist. droit étranger, 4th ser., vol. ix. 

P.-F. Fournier, The name the troubadour, Dauphin Auvergne, and the medieval 
development the word Dauphin Auvergne. [The growth the official title from 
proper Bibl. des Chartes, xci. 

Sol, The priory Bonnevaux (cant. Génolhac, arond. its fiefs, and 
the neighbouring nobility, 12th 18th century. Uses important records the priory. 
Annales Midi, xli. 

Grand, The organization, privileges, and duties the cathedral chapter 
Langres. Rev. France, xvi. 

Génestal, The legal position married women 13th-century Normandy. 
Rev. hist. droit frang. 4th ser., vol. ix. 

Sayous, The land trade Marseilles the 13th century. [Methods, use 
capital, &c.] Revue hist., clxiii. 

Sayous, The financial and mercantile business the Marseillais Etienne 
Manduel, 1200-30. Rev. des questions hist., 

Dubois, The Hospital (later Chartreuse) Bonrepas. [By the ford (later bridge) 
over the Durance. Prints papal bulls.] Revue Mabillon, xx. 

Brandt, The medieval character the views Pierre Dubois. Amer. hist. 
review, 

Dupont-Ferrier, The origins the élections financiéres France the 14th and 
15th centuries. Bibl. des Chartes, xc. 

Dupont-Ferrier, Concludes geographical analysis the financial ‘élections’ 

Puget, Retraces, from documents the municipal and departmental archives, 
the life the University Toulouse, centuries. Annales Midi, xlii. 

Viard, Philip Valois before his accession. Bibl. des Chartes, 

Huizinga, Stresses the French and feudal side the policy the dukes 
Burgundy. Moyen Age, 

Mirot, The Cename. [Concludes history families from Lucca, which settled 
France. Important for the social and economic history France the 15th and 
16th Bibl. des Chartes, xci. 

Boissonnade, The stay Joan Arc Orleans, Apr. 1492. [The 
enquétes and their results.] Rev. des questions hist., 

Cretton, Prints critical text Alain Chartier’s letter Joan Arc. Archivio 
stor. ital., anno (7th ser., vol. xiv). 

Pinault, The devolution the Chalons property and the principality Orange. 
Rev. des questions hist., 

Martiniére, Concludes account the Parlement under the kings France, 
1491-1554. Annales Bretagne, xxxix. 

Pannier, Prints document the arrest Dolet, 1544. Bull. Soc. Vhist. 
Protestantisme 

Durengues, Protestantism Agenais. Rev. des questions hist., cxii. 

Carriére, Troubles the church France the 16th century. The Huguenot 
persecution under Charles IX. Rev. France, xvi. 

Evennett, Prints, with commentary, the Discours Colloque Poissy 
Claude d’Espence. Revue hist., clxiv. 

Dodu, The character Henry III. Jbid., clxv. 

Malzac, Life Paul Vignolles, 1566-1660. Bull. Soc. Pro- 
testantisme 

Barker, The Vindiciae contra tyrannos was probably written Languet. 
Cambridge Hist. Journal, iii. 

Coste, St. Vincent Paule Lorraine, Picardy, and Champagne. Rev. des 
questions hist., cxii. 

Dally, Life Henri Justel, 1620-93. Bull. Soc. Vhist. Protestantisme 
frang., 

Deloche, The politique Richelieu. Revue hist., clxv. 
Hatt, The growth French nationalism Alsace, 1697-1789. Ibid. 
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Sée, Discusses the Chamber Justice created 1716, relation Brittany. 
Prints several documents. Annales Bretagne, xxxix. 

Mathiez, The place Montesquieu 18th-century political thought. [Inclina- 
tions aristocratic, opposition those like Argenson, who advocated sweeping social 
reform absolute Annales hist. Révolution frang., vii. 

Vignols, The voyage the slave-trader ‘La Perle’ St. Malo, 1755-7. Revue 
hist., clxiii. 

Bloch, The early progress several agriculture France. [Apart from districts, 
such Provence, where enclosure took place soon, the movement began the mid- 
18th century piecemeal provinces. The attempts the monarchy were succeeded 
more sweeping decrees the Republic; but open-field agriculture has survived, 
and much custom open pasture (vaine Annales écon. sociale, 1930. 

Moy, Letters Marie-Anne-Geneviéve Brilhac, successively widow 
two councillors the Breton Parlement, her daughter, Annales 
Bretagne, xxxix. 

Mathiez, The increase the proletariat just before the Revolution. [Causes: 
feudal reaction, over-population, rise prices, and taxation.] Annales hist. Révolu- 
tion vii. 

Bruun, Couthon, the terrorist. Journal modern hist., ii. 

Schnerb, Couthon’s political débuts. Annales hist. Révolution frang., vii. 

Ledos, Loyseau, revolutionary lawyer. Rev. des questions hist., 

Calvet, The origins the Comité Annales hist. Révolution 
vii. 

Dommanget, Revolutionary propaganda and round Beauvais control 
schools and teaching. 

Viard, The juridic achievement the Convention. 

Stern, Condorcet and the Girondist constitutional scheme 1793. Hist. 
Zeitschr., 

Mathiez, Taboureau Montigny, ‘enragé’. [Proposed sweeping economic 
measures, 1793.] Annales hist. Révolution vii. 


Bourgin, Prints report Aumont the Commission des administrations 
civiles, police, tribunaux its abolition. Ibid. 

Courcelle, The Thermidorian reaction the district Melun. 

Soreau, Labour troubles under the Directory. 

Lokke, French colonial ambitions, 1795-1804. Journal modern hist., ii. 

Leuilliot, Jewish usury Alsace, 1804-30. Annales hist. Révolution 
vii. 

Leuilliot, Emigration from Alsace, 1804-16. Revue hist., clxv. 

Sevrin, The opposition Clausel, bishop Chartres, the ordinance, with- 
drawing the ‘petits séminaires’ from episcopal control, 1828. Rev. 
France, xvi. 

Chantérac, The duke Laval and the revolution 1830. [Uses souvenirs 
Morel.] Rev. des questions hist., 

Piccioni, The diplomatic career Marshal Sébastiani. Rev. xliv. 

Ponteil, The controversy over the teaching the Abbé Boutain, 1834—40. 
Revue hist., clxiv. 

Sée, Dubois and the local politics Nantes, 1831-48. clxiii. 

Bourgin, Sketches the Commune 1871 and its results. clxiv. 

Balfour, The Action movement. Cambridge Hist. Journal, iii. 

Conant, Continuation the excavations Cluny. Speculum, 

Prinet, unfinished armorial the bailliage Senlis. [MS. 146 the 
Archives nationales, late 14th century.] Bibl. des Chartes, xc. 

Demaison, three MSS. originally Rheims. [Illustrating French medieval 
literature and art.] 

Schmitz, List books read meals the abbey St.-Denis Paris 
the 15th century. Revue Bénédictine, xlii. 

Tessier, The archives the Chambre des comptes Blois, end 18th century. 
Bibl. des Chartes, 


Richard, The Terror Dax, ans ii, iii. 
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Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 


Albischer, The Roman routes the canton Fribourg. Zeitschr. schweizer. 
Gesch., 

Knies, The older episcopal dues the diocese Mainz. [Mostly alienated 
1200. New taxes the clergy emerged definitely 1300.] Zeitschr. Savigny- 
Stiftung Rechtsgesch., xix, Abt. 

Hirsch, The idea the emperor the liturgical prayers the middle ages. 
Mitteil. Inst. Geschichtsforsch., xliv. 

Schram, The titles Servus Jesu Christi, &c., Otto Byzant. Zeitschr., xxx. 

Helleiner, The influence papal deeds the diplomas the German kings 
the 12th century. Mitteil. Inst. Geschichtsforsch., xliv. 

Holtzmann, Some points the history Frederick Barbarossa, especially 
his relations with the papacy, the light material from MSS. English libraries. 
Neues Archiv., 

Giiterbock, Graf Rudolf von Pfullendorf-Bregenz. [Acerbus Morena’s unidenti- 
fied Count Rudolf Lindau, one Frederick Barbarossa’s train the siege Milan, 
and ancestor Rudolf Habsburg.] Mitteil. Inst. Geschichts- 
forsch., xliv. 

Schumbach, Certain passages the document the trial Henry 
the Lion. Hist. Vierteljahrsschr., xxv. 

Hintze, The conditions under which representative institutions developed 
the different countries the world. Hist. Zeitschr., 

Willy Cohn, Hermann Salza and the occupation the lands the Teutonic 
Order. Hist. Vierteljahrsschr., xxv. 

Rosenstock, Reich, Staat, and Stadt Germany, 1230-5. [Considerations arising 
from Franzel’s Kénig Heinrich VII von Hohenstaufen (1929).] Mitteil. 
Inst. Geschichtsforsch., xliv. 

Meyer, Identifies the first Swiss confederation 1291 with the rising against 
Habsburg related the Chronicle Sarnen. Zeitschr. schweizer. Gesch., 

Grieser, The earliest register the grand master’s chancery the Teutonic 
Mitteil. Inst. Geschichtsforsch., xliv. 

Bock, Material from English archives bearing the charters German kings 
the middle ages. Archiv., xlviii. 

Vogel, The Hanse strategy sea-warfare. Hansische lv. 

Merx, Ascribes the increase the title nobilis Swiss charters since the 13th 
century imperial, papal, &c., courtesy. Zeitschr. schweizer. Gesch., 

Tschirch, The pseudo-Waldemar and the Brandenburg towns. Forschungen 
zur Brandenburg. Preuss. Gesch., xliii. 

Clément-Simon, The counts Cilliin the 15th century. Rev. diplom., xliv. 

Kallbrunner, Fustian-weaving Austria the 15th and 16th centuries. 
jahrsschr. Sozial- Wirtschaftsgesch., xxiii. 

Popelka, Prices and wages Graz, [Wages lagged behind the rise 
prices except after Thirty Years’ war.] Ibid. 

Maschke, Nicholas Cusa and the Teutonic Order. Zeitschr. Kirchengesch., 
xlix. 

Biener, The origin the Weisskunig [Maximilian I’s autobiography]. 
Inst. Geschichtsforsch., xliv. 

Schiers, Three popular tracts the Swiss Reformation. [Gestryfft Schwitser 
Bauer, Hans Kniickel, Schliissel Zeitschr. schweizer. Gesch., 

Muralt, Staltgemeinde and Reformation Switzerland. [Applies Switzer- 
land the theory Schultse.] 

Stolze, The significance the Peasants’ war for German history. Zeitschr. 
Kirchengesch., 

Stolze, The importance Wiirttemberg the Peasants’ war (1524). Hist. 
Vierteljahrsschr., xxv. 

Adam, The presented Augsburg, 1530. Bull. Soc. 
Protestantisme frang., 

Ernstberger, Wallenstein 1631. [Prints some correspondence Wallenstein 
and Tilly.] Hist. Zeitschr., 
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Schnath, The Electress Sophia Hanover and her circle. Hannoverschen 
new ser., vol. 

Schnath, Establishes the genuineness the letters between Count Kénigsmarck 
and Sophia Dorothea Celle. Jahrb., vii. 

Contemporary comments the death Joseph II. Mitteil. 
Inst. Geschichtsforsch., xliv. 

Kind, Karl ‘Mirabeau’ the canton St. Gall. Zeitschr. 
schweizer. Gesch., 

Adam, The political career John Jacoby (1805-50). [Prints unpublished 
letter Jacoby Gabriel Riesser.] Hist. Zeitschr., 

Vélker, Metternich’s church policy. Zeitschr. Kirchengesch., xlix. 

Rosenberg, Theological rationalism and the liberalism the era before the 
March revolution (1848). Hist. Zeitschr., 

Schill, Military relations Prussia and Baden, 1849-50. Forschungen zur 
Brandenburg. Preuss. Gesch., 

Bonjour, Prints and comments the correspondence Frederick William 
Prussia and Francis Joseph Austria over Neufchatel, Zeitschr. schweizer. 
Gesch., 

Lange, Brunswick the year 1866. Hist. xxv. 

Heckel, The close the Kulturkampf Prussia. Zeitschr. Savigny-Stiftung 
Rechtsgesch., xix, Kanon. Abt. 

Geyer, The use made classical and ecclesiastical sources Ruotger’s life 
Archbishop Bruno Cologne. Neues Archiv, xlviii. 

Schmid [supplements] the annals Melk. [Source the account stigmata 
Leidringen 1503.] Mitteil. Inst. Geschichtsforsch., xliv. 

Klebel, Studies the versions and MSS. the Schwabenspiegel. [136 pp.] 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Eoin MacNeill, Archaisms the Ogham Inscriptions. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., xxxix. 

Martin, The Templars Yorkshire. Yorks. Archaeol. Journ., xxix—xxx. 

Senior, Roman law England before Vacarius. Law quart. rev., 

Hart, Roman law and the custom London. 

Muggeridge, The borough Southwark. Ibid. 

Lewis, The history judicial precedent. Ibid. 

Russell, Master Elias Durham. [Possibly architect Salisbury 
Speculum, 

St. Brooks, Archbishop Henry London and his Irish connexions. Journ. 
Roy. Soc. Antiquaries, Ireland, 

Ronan, Union the dioceses Glendalough and Dublin 1216. 

Robo, Aylmer Valence’s administration the episcopal estates Winchester, 
1251-60. Church quarterly rev., cxi. 

Jones-Pierce, Two early Caernarvonshire accounts. [Summarizes the assessment 
the maenor Nevyn for 15th 1293; prints from the earliest extent Caernarvon- 
shire account particulars expenses for repairing halls and 
mills.] Bull. Board Celtic Studies, 

Postan, Bonds, recognizances, assignments debts, and bills exchange 
medieval England. Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxiii. 

Richardson and Sayles, The parliaments Edward III. Bull. the 
Institute Hist. Research, viii. 

Samuel Rezneck, History the parliamentary Declaration Treason. Law quart. 
rev., 

Page, the 14th century three Crowland Cambridgeshire manors 
provision was made for the landless members villein families ‘dower’ land 
the holding. Cambridge hist. journal, iii. 

Steel, Concludes Marginalia the Treasurer’s Receipt Rolls, 1349-99. Bull. 
the Institute Hist. Research, vii, viii. 

Steel, Prints two pleas for expenses knights the shire, under Richard II. 
viii. 

Clarke and Galbraith, The deposition Richard [Prints and dis- 
cusses the chronicle Dieulacres Abbey, Bull. John Rylands Library, xiv. 
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Lloyd, Trouble Wales about 1410. [Prints document, hitherto erroneously 
assigned 1400, relating the later stages rising.] Bull. Board 
Celtic Studies, 

Hamilton Thompson, Prints register the archdeacons Richmond, 1442-77. 
the John Rylands library; sketches archidiaconal Yorks. 
Archaeol. Journ., xxx. 

Sir Dibdin, Cardinal Wolsey. History, xiv. 

Baldwin, Prints three proceedings chancery under Wolsey. Bull. the 
Institute Hist. Research, viii. 

Freund, The significance More’s Utopia the history English political 
ideas. Hist. Zeitschr., cxlii. 

Muir Evans, Sands, gats, and swatchways between Harwich and the Nore, 
mainly from the late 16th century the 18th. [See additional note Mr. Carr 
Laughton later number the same volume.] Mariner’s Mirror, xvi. 

Muir Evans, The Kentish flats and southern channels. 

Read, Maintains the guilt Sir Edward Stafford. Amer. hist. review, xxxv. 

Curtis, The court book Esker and Crumlin, (continued). Journ. 
Roy. Soc. Antiquaries, Ireland, 

Jenkins, The church and religion the age Shakespeare. History, xv. 

Doyle, The Jure Divino theory episcopacy the English church, mainly 
17th century. Church quarterly rev., cix. 

Kirby, Erastianism the Great Rebellion. Church quarterly rev., cx. 

Samuel, Charles-Marie Veil. Baptist quarterly, new ser., vol. 

Browning, The stop the exchequer, 1672. History, xiv. 

Rezneck, The treason act 1696. Journal modern hist., ii. 

Morgan, The West Indian colonies the war, 

Whitley, The influence Whitefield Baptists. Baptist quarterly, new ser., 
vol. 

Ford, Publishes facsimile Remarkable Proceedings the Assembly 
Virginia, 1718. Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Proc., \xii. 

Laprade, The stamp act British politics. Amer. hist. review, xxxv. 

Matthews, Reprints The Book America, political skit the stamp act 
reprinted Boston from the London press 1766. Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Proc., 

Clark, The responsibility for the defeat Burgoyne. Amer. hist. review, xxxv. 

Toy, The patronage feud the pocket-borough Helston, Cornwall, 1812-37. 
History, xv. 

Vincent, The Battle Abbey records the Huntington Library. Amer. hist. 
review, 

Stein, The Wyclif MS. the Laurentian Library, Florence. Speculum, 

Pantin, medieval collection Latin and English proverbs and riddles, 
from the Rylands Latin MS. 394. Bull. John Rylands Library, xiv. 

Jones, bibliography monographs the place-names Wales. Bull. 
Board Celtic Studies, 


Italy 


Morghen, The abbey Subiaco and its lands. [Lands mostly amassed 1000; 
increase prosperity, fall into hands barons, 1000-1200; under papal 
tutelage, 1200; bull printed with ancestry Alexander IV.] Archivio Soc. Romana 
storia pat., li. 

Colombo, Prints testament (1073) Landulf, seemingly the chronicler Landulfus 
Senior. Archivio stor. lombardo, 

Chiappelli, Concludes his study the origins the Italian communes. [Stresses 

Bauer, The salt-trade policy Venice till 1300. [Objects: Mediterranean salt- 
trade pass through Venetian hands; monopoly Chioggian salt 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxiii. 

Giiterbock, The chronicle the Morena. [Admirable source; three authors, 
Otto and Morena, and anonymous; Sallust, Suetonius, and Lucan influence 
evidence for vernacular; newly discovered MS.] Archivio stor. ital., anno 
(7th ser., vol. xiii). 
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Pybus, Frederick treated the Sicilian church with favour except cases 
treason and misconduct. revoked, however, grants later than the reign 
William II. Cambridge hist. journal, iii. 

Monti, The rule the Angevins Piedmont. Rivista stor. italiana, 

Piattoli, The Ghibellines Prato, 1266-82. Archivio stor. ital., anno 
(7th ser., vol. xiv). 

Diviziani, Roviano and its statute, 1270. [Typical agricultural town the 
Campagna.] Archivio Soc. Romana storia pat., li. 

Biscaro, The process the Inquisition against Guglielma and the Guglielmites. 
was not responsible for the heresy, really invented Saramita and de- 
nounced false her.] Archivio stor. lombardo, 

Masi, Describes, from Florentine evidence the 14th century, the nature and 
procedure the institution the sindacato, which investigated and punished the 
conduct, during their term office, outgoing officials the commune. Rivista 
italiana per scienze giuridiche, new ser., vol. 

Palmarocchi, Describes codex the Statuto del Podesta Florence, written 
with later additions. Archivio stor. ital., anno (7th ser., vol. xiv). 

Rajna, The meaning the ‘collegi’ the Florentine Signoria. vol. xiii. 

Describes the statutes Bobbio, Archivio stor. lombardo, 

Panella, The chronicler Marchionne Coppo Stefano. [His family name 
was Bonaiuti. Prints his ricordi, &c.] Archivio stor. ital., anno (7th ser., 
vol. xiv). 

Public works the Milanese 1438. Archivio stor. lombardo, 

Leicht, The family Savorgnano and Venice. [Aided conquest Friuli 
Venice. Girolamo helped recover Friuli 1514.] Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, xxiv. 

Paschini, Life Lodovico, cardinal camerlengo and patriarch Aquileia, 
1440-4. [Chiefly occupied war with Sforza.] Ibid. 

Palmarocchi, The autographs Lorenzo the Magnificent. [Facsimiles; the 
novels Giacoppo Ginevra are Archivio stor. ital., anno (7th 
ser., vol. xiv). 

Schnitzer, The apology for Savonarola (ed. Pusino, 1924) not Pico, 
but Florentine. Zeitschr. Kirchengesch., xlix. 

Scandone, Concludes lives Joanna III and Joanna Naples. Archivio 
stor. per province napoletane, liv (new ser., vol. xv). 

Biscaro, The plot murder Bishop Rossi Treviso, 1503. [Gerolamo 
Contarini, the podesta Londoner), may have been involved.] Archivio veneto, 
5th ser., vol. vii. 

Cortese, Prints official descriptions (a) fiefs restored Angevin partisans 
Naples, 1507, (6) fiefs confiscated from rebels 1531. Archivio stor. per province 
napoletane, liv (new ser., vol. xv). 

Coppetti, The war expel Medici, marquess Musso, from Lake Como, 
Archivio stor. lombardo, 

Treves, The political realism Guicciardini, rivista stor., xiv. 

Carew Hunt, Paolo Sarpi. Church quarterly rev., cix. 

Forsellini, The organization the Venetian Arsenal the early 17th century. 
Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. vii. 

Busnelli, The tentative the duke Guise acquire Ferrara, 1611. [Prints 
letter Sarpi.] Revue hist., clxiii. 

Zanelli, The election the papalist Cornaro Doge, 1625. Archivio veneto, 
5th ser., vol. viii. 

Quazza, The attempted mediation Charles Emmanuel Savoy between 
the dukes Parma and Mantua, 1612. [Stopped Spain.] Rivista stor. ital., 

Pontieri, Prints letters Marquess Caracciolo, viceroy Sicily (1782-6), 
the minister Acton. Archivio stor. per province napoletane, liv (new ser., vol. xv). 

Castellani, The effect Venice the French occupation the Marche, 1797. 
Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. viii. 

Ottolini, Notes Mauri the life Abate Giudici, minister Italy 
under Napoleon. Archivio stor. lombardo, 

Pingaud, The finances Napoleon’s kingdom Italy. but the reliance 


indirect taxation brought new and vexatious taxes, such the Rev. 
diplom., xliv. 
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Volpe, The administrative and legal reforms Murat Naples. Nuova 
rivista stor., xiv. 

Spadoni, Murat king Naples. 

Doria, Life the Neapolitan General Ulloa, 1810-91. Archivio stor. per 
province napoletane, liv (new ser., vol. xv). 

Greenfield, The economic side the Risorgimento till 1850. Amer. hist. 
review, 

Rodolico, Charles Albert took oath Paris December 1823 maintain 
the absolute monarchy Sardinia and institute council state his accession. 
Rivista stor. ital., xlvii. 

Bross, Prints Austrian reports Charles Albert, 1828-31. Revue hist., clxiii. 

Carlo, Prints letters Guerrazzi. Archivio stor. siciliano, 

Marshal Radetzky, Memorial Italy 1848. rivista stor., xiv. 

Gambarin, Prints preface and epilogue Tommaseo’s unpublished Venezia, 
Europa negli anni 1848 49. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. viii. 

Sansone, Revolutionary movements Sicily, Archivio stor. siciliano, 

Mondolfi, The labour movement Italy 1872. Nuova rivista stor., xiv. 

Bellavita, The campaign Adowa. Rivista stor. ital., 

Jeanroy, The troubadours Italy. Revue hist., clxiv. 

Spada, Prints number Venetian laws chemical industries, 
Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. vii. 

Guidotti, The poet Zanobi Strada, friend Petrarch and Boccaccio. Archivio 
stor. ital., anno (7th ser., vol. xiii). 

Suttina, The library Palacino Palazzolo, 1475. Greek and Latin MSS. 
and Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, xxiv. 

Lazzarini, Tagliente, teacher calligraphy the Venetian chancery, 
1492. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. vii. 

Esposito, The spurious letters Brunetto Latini Cavalcanti were confessed 
forgery William Dupré. Archivio stor. ital., anno (7th ser., vol. xiii). 

Leicht, Useful abstract his MS. history the legal institutions Friuli. 
Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, xxiv. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


Dubois, The linguistic frontier from Maestricht Arlon follows the line 
Roman road. Rev. belge philol. ix. 

Heeringa, The early feudal history Zeist and Eemland. Bijdr. voor vaderl. 
gesch., 6th ser., vol. ix. 

Sabbe, The Cluniac reform Flanders. Rev. belge philol. @hist., ix. 

Enklaar, The rise the office marshal the bishopric Tijdschr. 
voor gesch., 

Snitker, Vries, and Westermann, Print the accounts the stads- 
rentenmeester Antwerp, Econ.-hist. jaarboek, xvi. 

Smit, The commerce the Northern Netherlands, especially Holland and 
Zeeland the half the 14th century. [With statistical and documentary 
Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 6th ser., vol. 

Enklaar, Prints documents relating the freedom Breda from the tolls 
Geervliet and Iersekeroord. Econ.-hist. jaarboek, xv. 

Elte, The disturbances over gilds and ecclesiastical questions Zwolle, early 
15th century. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlv. 

Kronenberg, Defends Gerard Listrius against the suspicion being guilty 
the death the humanist Johannes Murmellius, and prints documents including 
metrical apology Listrius. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 6th ser., vol. ix. 

Visser Hooft, Marnix van St. Aldegonde’s transition protestantism. 
[Maintains that the process began his student days Louvain, Ned. 
archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xlv. 

van Schelven, Prints the Scriptum Fide Francis Junius (July 1566). 
meded. van het Hist. Gen., li. 

Enno van Gelder, The nobility the Netherlands the time the revolt. 
Tijdschr. voor gesch., 

Blok, Prince Maurice’s life down the beginning his stadholdership. 
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[Fragment written Dr. Blok the last months his voor vaderl. gesch., 
6th ser., vol. ix. 


van Schelven, Prints four letters Dathenus Count John Nassau, 
1575-8. Bijdr. meded. van het Hist. li. 

Sneller, The tick-weaving industry Rotterdam and Schiedam the first 
half 17th century. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlv. 

Leonie van Nierop, The Amsterdam silk industry. [Two articles tracing its develop- 
ment from the beginning 1584 1648.] 

and den Dooren Jong, Print with facsimile the earliest known 
Dutch marine insurance policy, 1592. jaarboek, xvi. 

van Dillen, The Compagnieén van Verre. [Survey recent additions 
knowledge with some further references.] Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlv. 

Lefévre, The Spanish military castellans the Netherlands, 1598-1621. Rev. 
belge philol. d’hist., ix. 

Pasture, Documents relating four convents English nuns the Low 
Countries the 17th century. Bull. hist. Belge Rome, 

van Dillen, Isaac Maire, and the trade the Dutch East India 
shares. [Prints 136 pp. documents.] jaarboek, xvi. 

van Itterzon, The Synopsis Purioris Theologiae, Dutch calvinistic handbook 
completed 1624 four authors collaboration and published 1625. Ned. 
archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xlv. 

van der Does, The Zeevarende Beurs seamen’s provident fund Broek 
Waterland. [From the records this municipal fund started 1625 insure 
seamen against the risk having pay their board and ransom taken prisoners. 
There were similar funds other Tijdschr. voor gesch., 

Eekhof, Johannes Michaélius 1646). Ned. archief voor Kerkgesch., 
new ser., vol. xxiii. 

Knappert, Ecclesiastical history Essequebo, Berbice, and Demerary. 

van Dam van Isselt, The defence Friesland 1672-3. [Two articles with 
Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 6th ser., vol. 

Knappert, List names West Indian students Leiden, Utrecht, Groningen, 
and Harderwijk, 1701-1813. 

Hoogewerff, Hendrik Smeeks, traveller and writer the history the buc- 
caneers and other subjects. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlv. 

Farge, Prints the journal the Jacobins Brussels, 1792-3. Annales hist. 
Révolution vii. 

Boekman, The population Amsterdam 1795. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlv. 

Leonie van Nierop, Prints correspondence and diary Gijsbert Karel van Hogen- 
dorp relating his commercial affairs 1798. Econ.-hist. jaarboek, xv. 

Mulder, The prefecture and the church Zeeland, Ned. archief voor 
kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xlv. 

Wiersum, Prints list the hundred most highly assessed taxpayers Rotterdam 
1813, adding biographical notices. jaarboek, xvi. 

Brugmans, The economic policy King William Bijdr. vaderl. gesch., 
6th ser., vol. 

Gaay Fortman, Prints dispatches the commissary general the Dutch 


West Indies the minister marine and colonies, 1827-9. Bijdr. meded. van het 
Hist. li. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 

Macartney, the Black Bulgars. [Shows that they are the Volga 
Byzant.-Neugriech. Jahrb., viii. 

Pogodin, The founding the Russian state according the ‘Chronicle’. 
critical investigation its different elements.] Zeitschr. fiir Gesch., 
new ser., vol. 

Moshin, The question the Varangians and Russia. [An historical and critical 
review work the past.] Slavia, 

Parkhomenko, The crisis Varangian power Kiev. [Predominating influence 
the Polovtsi and the steppe during and after 1117-39.] viii. 

Parkhomenko, Kievan Russia and the Pechenegs. [Argues for Pecheneg support 
the Polyane against the Drevlyane and ‘Varangians’.] 
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Schmid, Concludes account medieval parish organization among West-Slavs. 
Zeitschr. Savigny-Stiftung Rechtsgesch., xix, Kanon. Abt. 

Rzhiga, the polemic between the Josephists and the ascetics (nestyazheteli). 
[New material.] akademii Nauk S.S.S.R., 7th ser., otd. gum. nauk, 1929, 

Potorovsky, The rise the Muscovite state and ‘Great Russian nationality’. 
the role Finnish tribes.] marksist, xviii—xix. 

Eck, The unfree medieval Russia. [(a) Slaves, differentiated occupation 
unfree debt, &c. Codification, beginning 1497, slowly ameliorated their 
condition till 1723, the unfree were absorbed the serfs.] Rev. hist. droit franc. 
étranger, 4th ser., vol. ix. 

Platonov, The present position regards the origin serfdom Russia. 
{Important summing recent research.] Zeitschr. fiir osteuropdische Gesch., new 
ser., vol. 

Savich, Stages the monastic colonization the north Russia, 
centuries. obshchestva istor., filos. sots. nauk pri permskom universitete, iii. 

Dabrowski, Poland and the 1444 Varna expedition. Rev. des études slaves, 

Gorski, Some aspects the Polish Reformation. [Unitarian thought 
17th-century Poland.] Slavonic rev., ix. 

Chrzanowski, Jan Kochanowski: the man. Rev. des études slaves, 

Langlade, Jan Kochanowski: the humanist. 

Polyevtikov, The ways communication between Russia and Georgia, 
17th centuries. Journal modern hist., ii. 

Salomon, Paisius Ligarides. Zeitschr. osteuropdische Gesch., new ser., vol. 

Catherine II’s tour South Russia 1787. Jahrb. fir Kultur 
Gesch. der Slaven, new ser., vol. 

New survey the life and works Zieszkowski. vi. 

Berdyaev, Characteristics Russian religious thought the 19th century. 
Sovremenniya zapiski, xlii. 

Waliszewski, Prints correspondence the Tsaritsa Elizabeth and Countess 
Anna Ivanovna Tolstoy, Rev. @hist. diplom., xliv. 

Lewak, The Polish rising 1830. Slavonic rev., ix. 

Prelog, After the Slavonic Moscow Congress 1867. Russki arkhiv, x—xi. 

Shchegolev, Prints reports General Drentel’n Alexander II, 
Nov. 1879. [Drentel’n was chief the gendarmerie and the Third Krasniy 
arkhiv, xl. 

Maklakov, Memoirs. [See ante, Sovremenniya zapiski, 

Drezen, Prints diary L’vov, 1891-8. [The Synod and church 
Krasniy arkhiv, 

Popov, the staff Admiral Alekseev. [Prints diary Planson, 
Nov. 1904.] xli-xlii. 

Tikhomirov, Prints his diary, Jan. 1906. 

Lapin, Prints diary Grand Duke Constantine Constantinovich, Aug. 
Feb. 1905. Ibid., xliii. 

Kritsman, Prints ten reports military commanders condition the army 
European Russia, Dec. 1906. xli—xlii. 
Tatarov, The dissolution the second Duma. [Prints new docs.] 


Karpovich, The Russian Revolution 1917. [Bibliographical.] Journal 
modern hist., ii. 

Brian-Chaninov, Russian theological works the middle ages. Rev. 
ecclés., xxvi. 

Frankl, Dobrovsky orientalist and his approach Slavonic studies. 
Jahrb. fir Kultur Gesch. der Slaven, new ser., vol. vi. 

Vélker, New works Polish church history. 

Kolbuszewski, Research during Polish Reformation history. Slavische 
Rundschau, 2nd year, nos. 

Gautier, Bibliography Ukrainian history, 1917-28. Revue hist., clxii. 

Vostokov, Historical studies Russia. [Developments since the revolution 
the treatment Byzantine and European monde slave, 1930-1. 

Epstein, The work Marxist historians the Soviet Union since 1927. [Valuable 
bibliographical material.] Jahrb. fir Kultur der Slaven, new ser., vol. vi. 
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Jonas, The development historical research the Soviet Union. Zeitschr. fiir 
osteuropdische Gesch., new ser., vol. 

Kizivetter, Historical work Russian émigrés scholars, 1918-28. [Mainly, but 
not solely, Russian history.] Revue hist., clxiii. 

Leppmann, Russian historical research among the émigrés. [Valuable biblio- 
graphical material.] Zeitschr. fiir osteuropdische Gesch., new ser., vol. 

Sedel’nikov, Problems the study old Russian valuable, 
technical discussion.] Slavia, viii. 

Epstein, The present organization Russian archives. Archivalische Zeitschr., 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


Jorga, Would range under the name Byzantium everything eastern Europe 
which radiates from the New Rome from centre. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxx. 

Bratianu, The chronological divisions Byzantine history. Acad. 
Bull. Sect. Hist., xvii. 

Aufhauser, Missionary activity the oriental churches the present day. 
Byzant. Zeitschr., xxx. 

Stephanides, Maintains that the only key the relations church and state 
Byzantium was ever-increasing Caesaropapism. 

Ebersolt, The place burial St. Helena. 

Vulié, Constantius’ Sarmatian war Ibid. 

Sajdak, The Scholia the Speeches Gregory Nazianzos, notable series, 
centuries. Ibid. 

Vasiliev, The administration Trebizond and other towns Pontus under 
Justinian. Ibid. 

Stein, Justinian, John the Cappadocian, and the end the Consulate. 

Kumaniecki, short prose text, possibly Procopios, the disaster 
St. Sophia caused earthquake 558. Ibid. 

The legal position and organization monasteries Justinian’s Code. 
Ibid., xxix. 

Salomon, Quite distinct from the eastern Belisarios legend there western, 
European tradition, found first Gregory Tours, and then downwards the 
13th-century chronicle St. Denis. xxx. 

Brooks, The Patriarch Paul Antioch and the Alexandrine Schism 575. 
new source used.] 

Ostrogorsky, The chronology Theophanes the 7th and 8th centuries. 
Byzant.-Neugriech. vii. 

Ostrogorsky, Combats view that the iconoclastic emperors were farsighted 
reformers the Byzantine state. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxx. 

Jorga, Epoch and character the establishment the Slavs the Balkan 
Peninsula. Rev. hist. Sud-Est Européen, vii. 

Maas, Prints with comments iconoclastic letter Ephiphanius. 
Zeitschr., xxx. 

Macartney, The attack [Dates 913-14.] Byzant.-Neugriech. 
viii. 

Anastasievic, Shows reason for not accepting the account 
Arabian campaigns given the Arabic writer Yahya. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxx. 

Zlatarski, The identification the see Achrida with that Prima Justiniana 
was the theory upon which the independence the Bulgarian church was based after 
the conquests Basil II, against the claims Rome and Constantinople. 

Schweinburg, The problems the text Kedrenos and his relation other 
chroniclers. Ibid. 

Sykutris, The origin and structure the Psellos. Ibid. 

Redl, The chronology Michael Psellos. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxix; Byzant. 
Neugriech. vii. 

Banescu, Lists the strategoi the Themes Paristrion and Bulgaria the 11th cen- 
tury, including Romanos Diogenes and Nikephoros Botaneiates. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxx. 

Laurent, Khatchatour, duke Antioch, 1068-72. Armenian who served 
the Emperor Diogenes Romanus. His identification with Armenian named Bekhd, 
known from Armenian sources, doubtful. 
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Rouillard, Golden Bull Alexius granting lands Leo Kephalas. 
The effect the Byzantine power medieval Bulgaria; Byzantine 
was stronger culturally, but always enemy Bulgarian national life. 

Andréadés, Discusses the route Benjamin Tudela and his figures for 
the population various places. 

Vasiliev, Comnenus and Henry Plantagenet. [Material not used Chalandon. 
Manuel’s letter the battle Myriokephalon Roger 

Sp. Marinatos, Eumathios Philokales last governor the Byzantine theme 
Crete. [Shows from inscription found Candia 1929 that Rambaud and Schlum- 
berger erred denying that Crete was theme.] 
vii. 

Laskaris, Diploma the Tsar Ivan Asén II. [Discovered Professor 
Bulgarski Starini, xi. 

Valdenberg, The funeral oration Acropolita and its political ideas. Byzant. 
Zeitschr., 

Gjivanovich, The Flagellants the Adriatic coast. Glasnik Skopskog Nauchnog 
Drushtva, 

Theotokes, The consequences the treaty 1299 between Venice and Alexios 

Papademetriou, Frankish castles and fortifications Euboea. Byzant.-Neugriech. 
vii. 

Mouchmov, Bulgarian coins 13th and 14th centuries. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxx. 

Laurent, The excommunication Patriarch Joseph his predecessor, 
Arsenius, which was incident the Arsenite schism the late 13th century, 
discussed. 

Papadopoulos, Publishes with note the state Thessaly bull the year 
1336, which the monastery Olympiotissa given rights over lands near Elassona 
and Larissa. 

Mercati, The visit Rome, John Kyparissia and the evidence 
afforded entries money granted him the pope. How far John’s orthodoxy 
was compromised remains uncertain. Ibid. 

Bees, The paschal inscriptions St. Demetrios Salonika and its Metro- 
politan Isidoros Glabas (+1396). vii. 

Guilland, The life and correspondence the 14th-century theologian, Nicholas 
Cabasilas. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxx. 

Babinger, Urges Byzantinists turn their attention early Turkish history, 
for which the most certain sources are Byzantine authors. 

Sp. Theotokes, The first alliance the rulers the Aegean against the descent 
the Turks the beginning the century. 
Vii. 

Moravesik, Unknown Greek chronicle about the history the Ottoman Sultans. 

Radotchich, The Greek sources for the battle Kossovo. Glasnik Skopskog 
Nauchnog Drushtva, 

Soloviev, The Greek sources for the battle Kossovo. 

Barbar, The economic circumstances Bulgaria under the Ottomans. Viertel- 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxiii. 

Konst Amantos, The recognition the Mohammedans the religious and 
political rights the Christians and the decree Sinan Pasha [to the people Joan- 

Kairophylas, Transport ships land; Sorbolo and Mohammed II. 
vii. 

Sarou, Joannes-Goulielmos Longos. [The Giustiniani Chios who defended 

Jacobs, Cyriacus Ancona and Mehemmed II. [Discusses the dates Cyriacus’ 
visits Constantinople, quoting letter Filelfo the Sultan which Cyriac 
mentioned under the name Zeitschr., xxx. 

Sbordone, The Parisian the annals Michael Glycas. [From his 
xxix. 

Gerstinger, Martin Crusius’ correspondence with the Viennese humanists 
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Blotius and Sambucus (1581-99). [To the general European neglect the fallen 
Greeks Martin Crusius was exception. Which did not prevent him from calling 
the Greek his day and, compared with the ancient 
language, Byzant. Zeitschr., xxx. 

Gennadios. From the history later Athens. Biographical essays. [About 
persons connected with Athens the Turkish period.] xxi. 

Chrysostom, archbishop Athens, Joachim the ‘great’ Athens, Pope and 

Isopescu, Notes about the Roumanians the Italian geographical literature 
the 16th century. [From over authors.] Acad. Roumaine: Bull. Hist., xvi. 

Dion. Zakythenos, Prints patriarchal documents the Turkish period. 
Pts. and IV. iii. 

Jorga, Oriental adventurers France. ‘Heraclid’ Montpellier and 
courtier Henri III. [James Basilikos and Peter ‘Ear-ring’, Princes 
Moldavia and Wallachia, respectively 1562-3 and 1583-5.] Acad. Bull. 
Sect. Hist., xvii. 

Amantos, Education Chios under the Turks (1566-1822). 

Balanos, The Balanoi teachers the nation. [Education Joannina, 
1723-1820.] 

Kostich, The Serbo-Albanian rising against the Turks Old-Serbia 1737-9 
and the emigration Hungary. Glasnik Skopskog Nauchnog Drushtva, 

Karadja, The journal Paul Jamjonglon from Constantinople Hotin 
1746. [With the Swedish minister.] Rev. Hist. Sud-Est Européen, vii. 

Holban, Report Wallachia and Moldavia Reinhard. [French consul- 
general there 1807.] 

Minotou, unknown diary the eve the insurrection 1821. iii. 

Moschopoulos, The Greek Revolution and the Turkish sources. 

Demetrios Tsopotos, Thessalo-Magnesia (Pelion) and the fort Volo during 

Rodkey, Prints Reshid Pasha’s memorandum Aug. 1839 reforms 
Turkey. Journal modern hist., ii. 

Popov, The Turkish revolution, 1908-9. [Prints documents formerly Russian 
Foreign Office: June—Aug. 1908; important new material.] Krasniy arkhiv, 

Giannopoulos, Contributions the history the Jewish colonies eastern 

Sigalas, register, documents Syra. [Of great interest, social and 
linguistic.] Byzant. Zeitschr., xxx. 

Vari, The sources military treatise, preserved the same MS. the 
Kekaumenos Treatise, and perhaps the work Nikephoros Phokas. 

Bees, Improvised memoirs Niketas Stamatelopoulos Niketaras 
recorded Georgios Tertsetes. iii. 
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